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Five man science forum 
will coordinate policy 


by Alan Cane 
Science Correspondent: 


that 


The five Dupartincnt of Education 
ami Science research councils have 
slm up ii top-lcvcl far u m lu coord i* 
nuie their science policy activities 
and to protect their interests. Meet- 
ing monthly, it consists of the five 
research council chiefs and is 
known as the HORC (Heads of Re- 
search Councils) meeting. 

Although it hns tin statutory 
powers, it is the most important of 
the s'is committee* set up since the 
Rothschild reorganization to pro- 
mote cnlhihni'titiDii between the 
councils. 

It is chaired by Hr W. M. Render- 
sno, scci'etnry of the Agricultural 
Research Council. The other mem- 
bers are Sir Joint Gray, Medical 
Research Council, Sir Sum 
Edwards, Science Research Council, 
Sir Peter Kent, Natural Environ- 
ment Research Council, mid Mr 
Robin Matthews, Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

Although HORC meetings have 
been minuted from the earliest 
days, a secretary, Dr David John 
of the SRC, hns been appointed, and 
the research councils notv present 
their corporate Image through a 
new letter heading. 

Dr Henderson explained that 
HORC had throe chief functions: 
• it considers research council 
oqliry in relation to govern me lit 


ft 


;*na the public in general, such as 
preparing 'evidence fov' puTli^ivien- 


tarry select committees nod the pro- 

S ration of the council's forward 
ik for the DBS ; • • 

4|| it takes an overview of the Inter- 
council' coordinating committee, an 
elaborate exercise through which 
the councils hope to improve their 


housekeeping to their common ad- 
vantage. It has coordinating 


.... lg groups 

'concerned with accommodutlbn and 
building, grants and awards ; 

(fit attempts to eliminate overlap 


hi the council's scientific responsl 
bililies. 

Hr Henderson emphasized 
IfORC was not concerned with the 
day-to-day affairs of the individual 
councils. Its chief importance was 
the insipid it provided into the pre- 
occupation of the councils with their 
future. 

It is only three years since the 
Rothschild reorganization of civil 
research, mid the research council 
system is only just settling down 
uuder the new arrangements. Sir 
John Gray emphasized this week at 
nn MRC press conference that what 
was needed was a period without 
Inter fere lice. 

li is understood that Mr Reg 
Prentice, when Secretary of State 
for Education and Science, gave the 
councils an assurance that they 
would enjoy a period of stabilit 
bur Mr Mulley nos made no sue 
promise publicly. 

The research councils see among 
the chief threats to stability: 

# funds declining in real terms; 
#so much financial support from 
customer departments that they be- 
come virtually a research arm of 
government (die Ministry of Agri- 
culture finances 55 per cent of the 
ARC research budget aud is be- 
lieved to be eager to spend much 
more with the council) ; 

# many people within Whitehall 
and within the councils would like 
to see a single research council re- 
sponsible for all DBS scientific re- 
search. The threat is that the 
ARC would be absorbed by MAEF,- 
the MRC by the DHSS < and the 
SRC and the MERC would' be com- 
bined aa one council on the .new 
Site at Swindon. • • 

HORC’s chief role is to maintain 
and preserve the freedom pf the re- 
search council*. Dr Henderson said 
this week there were no indications 
that drastic changes in the system 
would take place in the foreseeable 
future, ■ 


Low returns make students a 
poor investment-finance don 


Much of the £ 1300m spent annually 
by central and local government on 
higher education is economically un- 
ustifiable and should be cut, a 
senior financial specialist says. 

Professor Alan Merrelt, visiting 
professor of finance at the London 
Graduate School of Business Studies, 
says the level of return to the com- 
munity obtained on investment in a 
university education is ludicrously 
inadequate. 

My own estimates are that the 
total cost (at 1972 prices) of a uni- 
versity education was around 

£ 10,000, including capital cost, 
interest and taxes. Taking the cost 
of support from parents and earn- 
ings foregone at school and univer- 
sity Into account, the total was some 
£15.000." 

He says : “The level of return 
on this sum as represented by the 
additional earnings of the university 
educated is even on average less 
than 7 per cent In real terms, after 
allowing for inflation. The return 
the shape of additional taxes 
received back by the community 
from these higher earnings and in 
return for the enormous ex gratia 
provision of. £10,000 (probably in 
excess of £14,000 at current prices) 
is substantially negative in that only 
fraction of the capital, cost is ever 
ecovered.” 

Writing In The Times Educational 
Supplement, Professor Merrett pro- 
posos that educational provision 
should be based on high economic 


1,000 posts may 
be Vacant 
survey indicates 

from page 1 1 


Sir J?rader Noble, vice-chancellor 
of Leicester University, said that the 
deterioration of the staff-student 
ratio— at present 1:9.2 at Leices- 
ter which nday worsen to 1:10 next 
session — was worse than the figures 
suggested because ni the reduction 
in non-acudemld staff and back-up 
resources to assist research. 

M Thi$ has quite a telling effect 
on morale, particularly in the arts 
and sucial sciences, where although 




university teachers are obliged to 
. undertake research, many qf them 
incur a good deal of personal cost 
in. meeting the expenses of research 
' j projects for which the university 


il'tuts'wver .beeu able to- provide tlip 
! , Eau-fdaL • 5 J- L\' :- r- 
■ < ’ .■ ^MemhiSrsV oLthoSb faCuhfes Ore 
, f. unfavourably placed In- tfia . 


'inspect by comparison; With members' 
of faculties like science and > jr>edl: ; 


University grant 
levels unlikely 
before Christmas 


The universities are uullkely to learn 
their grants for 1976-7 j, the lino! 


S ear of the . present quinquennium 
etore Christmas, 1975, source: 


sources 
were saying 


Cinq, which . draw .more readily, on ; 
the support ol iho. research councils, 
*nd which < of course, are generally 
: much bettor placed m 'terms Of.iwtt- 
student v«io.“ : , 

! The survey ahojyed that seven Uijl-. 
1 Varsities had about. 326 posts! for 
•lechnJctons and other no rt-nc (identic 
staff left vacant os . an economy 
. .measure; \. ; ■. v l ' : -. ' , . • . • > 

. One vice-chancellor was at odds 
1 with Ws colleagues.- pr S».JL. Bragg 
(Brunei) wifote: “When times are 
hard we, ought surely to bo concert: 
trating ritfr pffdrts qn what has to be 
done and not oh what we could bavq 
done had tbey beon easier. Uiiivor- 
sltiee 'are supposed to be one of the : 
cmuKry’fl indjor resources of lntelll* 
genet and dWeu clear find .'consistent 
objectives' we' ought to be., truatdil to 

get od Wtb dw a jbb. >. {?. 

« Indeed' if life- was aljvoye e 
the need for universities like Bi 


close to Gdvernmeut 
this week. . 

It was clear from Mr Healey’s 
speech In the Commons on Monday 
that in «tl probability educational 
expenditure will have no growth in 
real terms in the' next two or -three 
years. 

Mr Healey sold : “ The outcome ot 
the current review, which is bound 
to require a new look at priorities 
for public spending, will be an- 
nounced when completed later (his 
year. 

He was confirming Mr Mylley*s 
Speech two. weeks . -ago when he 
WBtned that it would bo best tt> 
assume, for Planning mirboges, that 
there would be .Umo room fdr 
growth in real terms Li the .next 
few years, 

'■ Figures published in Hansard last 
ytoek shqw'.that expenditure per 
head of . population in 1974-75 was 
£99 for, 'education, £127 for social 
security arid £73 for defence. The 
: Increase Airtce 7970-71 in real terms 
was £20 for education end social 
security, -apd £4 for defence, 
greatest Increase was. in housing at 


X^ukcw^rm response delays 
student letting changes • i 


Legislation designed to remove stu 
dents front ' the provisions, oL.tha 
Rant Act 1974. has .bpga ppstjponea 
by the Government/. 


- ’ The tipiiouncettjent ' was rbede .in 
Jbe . Hotisc of Lords by Lord Crow- 



and cultural return. He suggests : 

# state aid for university students 
should be limited to those taking 
subjects with an economic rate of 
return greater than 20 ner cent ; 

# provision for all other students 
to be cut to one-fifth of the present 
allocation and awarded strictly on 
merit. 

Professor Merrett says: “This 
would be far more effective than 
the introduction of any system of 
loans which would involve substan- 
tial administrative costs and which 
would then have to be at very high 
money rates of interest if they were 
to provide the community with any 
real recovery of the cost of univer- 
sity education." 

Professor Merrett also argues that 
educational spending in Britain im- 
poses a crippling economic burden 
on the lower paid to produce “ the 
most functionally inadequate educa- 
ted class of any major industrialized 
country M . 

He says that three quarters of 
the public sector bill is met by the 
lower income groups (those earning 
less than £75 a week, on his defini- 
tion). 

The growth of educational ser- 
vices, he claims, deprives industry 
of badly needed, intelligent and 
gifted lower and middle management 
and contributes to inflation. “Iu 
sum tlie public sector is a massive 
social and financial burden to the 
very income groups who have been 
held to justify its enormous growth.’' 


Local authority money squeeze 
threatens two adult colleges 


by Sue Reid 

Two adult education colleges in the 
Midlands face closure later this year 
because their local authorities can- 
not provide the money to keep them 
open. 

Atringham Park, near Shrewsbury, 
is to close at the end of November 
as.S^lop County Council vfill not give 
it financial help to continue, end 
Hun ter combe Manor is due to be 
closed by Buckingham County Coun- 
cil in December. 

In Attingliara's case appeals for a. 
national grant have been unsuccess- 
ful.' The Department of Education 
and Science lias made It clear no aid 
will be forthcoming and the onus of 
supporting the independent residen- 
tial college rests with the Salop Edu- 
cation Committee. ; 

During the past 18 months 
renewed approaches to local authori- 
ties- apart froni Salop County Coun- 
cil, which provided £36,660 in 1974/ 
75, have been unsuccessful except in 
one case. Lord Boyne, chairman of 
the governors, says reserves will be 
eliminated by the operating deficit 
and the college, if allowed to con- 
tinue, would begin the next financial 
year with an overall deficit pf £2,000. 
The governors: : have *ald in We 
a$t that It would be' unreasonable 
:or Ithem to dtteitipt to cerry.'on pr 


special offort to do so until die atti- 
tude of die Government was clari- 
fied. But a question raised in the 
House of Lords by Lord Brldgeinan, 
another governor, outlining the 
plight of Aidngham resulted in Lord 
Crowther-Hunr. Minister of State for 
Higher Education, underlining Salop 
County Council's reswmsibillty. 

When Sir John Langfol'd-Holt 
MP for Salop, raised a quosdoh in 
the House of Commons, he was given 
a similar answer by Mr Fred Mul- 
ley, Secretary of State for Educndon 
and Science. 

The offor of a £21,000 grant by 
Salop County Council to cover the 
year will not be enough and appeals 
for support from well-wishers and 
have 


users have not been successful. 

■. Huntercombe Manor, in Bucking- 
hamshire, has a slim , chance of 
reprieve. Although the local autho- 
rity says the college faces a deficit 
of between £15,000 and £20,000 diis 
financial year and rausf dose, Berk- 
shire, County Council may buy the 
premises as a residential centre for 
Slough College of Technology. 

Fircroft College, Birmingham, is 
a third adult education college 
under dtreat of closure aldipugh .any 
shutdown la likely to be 6nly tem- 
porary; After -Weeks of student ui;- 
rest the college may be cjosed next 


toy the county. council --to make fray teym v/hile itg future is- examined 


Queen’s University 
has new head . 


The senate of Queen's University, 
Belfast, has appointed as its next 
vice-chancellor and president Fro*, 
lessor Peter Froggatt, professbr of 
epidemiology and ;• dean of. - the 
faculty of medicine: since 1971, He 
succeeds Sir Arthur Vick on Octo- 
her 1, 1976. • 

‘ Prolessor Froggatt, who was an 
undergraduate at Trinity College, 
Dublin, hks experience of both gen- 
eral practice and ' of industrial 
medicine. He is a- fellow of the 
Royal College ' : . of Physiclaps of 
Ireland, a member of the Royal 
;e of Physicians (Loudon) and 
JJ “ ! ' ^ member " 


Sex barrier lifted 
by new legislation 


A ne^wriailse in the Sex Discrimina 
tion tiill will allow educational chari 
ties in 'England and \Vples to offer 
to- both sexes grants and scholar 
ships formerly restricted to one sex. 

The clause was moybd lu Parlia- 
montbyLordUrowthai'-Hunt, Minis 
ter of State for Higher Education, 
who 'argued that although.it was a 


long-standing principle ”of charity 


• law that tha donors wishes he r&s- 
pected as far as practicable, educa- 
tmn was an area in which the law 
should reflect social change. 

It would be in the spirit of the 
Bill fallow trustees of educational 
gusts, to apply to the Secretary for 
Education for an order, to remove or 
modify restrictions, he said 
_ A similar clause, was aari 


clause . was agreed for 


CNAA repori 
brings help 
for Mr Miller 


by David Walker 
The Council for National Acafr 
Awards has reported faroorabh 
the Polytechnic of North Lost 
helping the position of its dim 
Mr Terence Miller, who is likeh 
be reprimanded by a goreit 
committee of inquiry inu 
conduct. 

It is understood the goTta 
have considered setting up atw 
inner cabinet to monitor Mr 
decisions. At the same time An 
academic structure now approrn 
the CNAA will effectively end » 
some members of staff caUhli'i 
man band role”. 

The report on Mr Miller's co»i 
written by a committee under k 
Eric Stockdale, will not ofiklalb 
seen by most of the govenmn 
their next scheduled meetiq ' 
November. It is likely to 
some means of keeping id -, 
watch on him, perhaps tlirouiL 
informal code of conduct. 

Mr Miller has also been gh 
fillip by events outside PNLh 
senate of Loudon University d 
met last Wednesday. There ih L 
nomination of Professor £ 
Lefevre, of Queen Mary CoJltf , 
the governors was deferred tii ; 
autumn at the instigation oi i 
of the convocation senator^ ‘ 
fessor Lefevre ia understood al 
been marked down in some qv ‘ 
as unfriendly to Mr Miller. - 

London University nomiiwffl : 
members of the court orpv ; 
of the PNL. 

The CNAA report and utm . 
lug letter follow very cMi 
recommendations matje by de* 
Ing party which has vplteiixl 
technic In recent months; T«M 
ments hove also been sent re Pj 1 
Bviault, education officer « 
ILEA, aud will be considered a! 
by the last meeting °ft“ e J“? 
vlsovy committee of the IW* 
the polytocluilc which eW 
drastic changes in the compa 
of the polytechnic's afadepw’ 
a year ago. • Ji 

The new fnculty aad Jjj 
boards, which have barelj^ 
oporate. met the ‘CNAA 
although sbme : biiaor 
PNL’s organization and *!*■ 
dation were criticized- 

Difficulties linger in J* l m 
stiulles depai'tinent at J™* 
undorstond that Mr 
have made some dfasnc'Pg 
abou L the departmeot 
meeting on June 
wus taken up by conslaet*w» 
Miller’s oWn.actlpn ilL vrnl ^ fl 
Department of Edurtflonr«“ 
further cuts In titudebi w 
tlon on the academic 



Scots 
on devolution 


The Scottish ue^Wg; 

infr ‘'*1 cnpr.fnl iDflOuw, . ( 




ing . ‘ a special tneb^f, 
Short, Lord Pri 
ell and member 

Preliminary negodatiJJ* 
a meeting are' bnjJPgJm 0 
between : Sir. ^ 


been between ; Sir ^ : 
principal of 

and Mr Gerry f? 

the Privy Council ■> . 

Short’s devoU^iS^* : 


Mr 


NEXT WEE| 

The Royal Qbserya^r 


hjstory - " J g iati 
TBJLS survey on V 16 *• : 
universities 
David Maran. 

CVCP ' report on P u 
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University dons trapped by £6 limit 


bv David Walker 


University teachers will got an uddiiimml £r, a week 
on mp ot tbi-ir urhiirntinn award agreed Ium mnnth. 


instead of Lite expected extra 20 per cum, accord ing 
to unconfirmed reports this week. 

The rise, in accordance with the Government's new 
pay norms in the battle against inflation, would mean 
an extra increnso of just over 11 per cent fur a lec- 


turer and about 3 per cent for a professor nn the 
average snlary of £8,967. 


Including an overlapping threshold payment of 
£83, the Government's decision would give nil univer- 


sity teachers an extra £400 a year, increasing the 
starring salary for e university tcucher tn £3,173. 


The Association of University Teachers disputes 
the Interpretation that the Government is said to 


have put on the Government While Paper which 
would bring the settlement of the outstanding pari, 
of the pay claim within the new pnv code. 

‘Mr .Laurie Sapper, genual scu - unity, argues that 
the cost of living payment fell within the arbitration 
tribunal's findings and so escaped the Govern men t\s 
deadline for its umi-inflation policy. 

The award pushes the university teacher ahead of 
the polytechnic lecturer at must career points ul though 
the starting grade of most polytechnic teachers, lec- 
ture! II, romains £106 ahead of the university teacher’s 
.starting point. The whole of the polytechnic principal 
lecturer grade Is now beneath iiiul of thu university 
senior lecturor by roughly £200. 

This apparent restoration of the differentials which 
existed before the Houghton Report late lust year on 


Inquiry into 
students 
on the dole 


by Alan Wood 

An inter-depan mem ul inquiry had 
keen set up la examine urgently 
the whole question of students' 


claims for unemployment and sup- 

E lementary benefit, said Mrs Bar- 
aru- Castle, Secretary of State for 


I/fliturer 


SaJarJcs in October, 197.4 

University Pnlytcclink Srlmnl 
Arbitra- 
tion 4-312 

(min) 2.8G1 3,173 3.279 2.GS3 

(max) G.133 6,445 6,417 5,940 


noii-universitv teacliors' salaries is Juki if led by llic 
AUT, according ro the findings id the arbitration 
tribunal. 

The tribunal said explicitly that differences in 
work merited recognition unn followed the AUT’s 
submission to it in emphasizing that university tea- 
chers had tn undorgo strict nrohntinn unlike polytech- 
nic teuchcrs. It concluded tnat the points on the res- 
pective pay scales were not comparable. 

“ It is naither appropriate nor practicable to utLcmpt 
to maintain a direct link between the range from lec- 
turer to senior lecturer iu universities and from lec- 
turer II to principal lecturer in polytechnics ", it suid. 

continued page 24 
I.uurlc Sapper page 24 


Professor (mint 7,584 7,896 4,896 4,110 

(uve) B.967 9,279 8,913 9.996 

(max) 

NOTKS 1. The first university column includes £8.) thresh- 
old payment. 

2. The polytechnic column Is based on the Lec- 
turer II/Scnlor Lecturer grades. The minimum 

fnr (I Grade VI head of departmeot Is £8,037. 

3. School salaries are for Scale 2 and 3 teacher.-, 
tn Sculc 4 and senior teachers as well os for 
head teachers against professors. 


Sucial Services, in u Commons writ- 
ten reply. 

She suid the number of students 
claiming supplementary benefit in 
the vHcutinni Imd increased very 
rapidly in the past, two or three 
years and wus pine ing n great strain 
on Local social security, unemploy- 
ment benefit* -ltul employment offi- 
ces, particularly in the short vn ca- 
tions. This was a matter which 
needed careful consideration. 


Shu wns replying to Mr John C mi- 
ni ngliam (Whito haven. Lull.) who 
drew ut tent ion to the increasing 
number of students claiming supple- 
mentary benefit during vacations. 

Mrs Castle said figures released 
last iveek by the Dopnrtmeut of 
Employment allowed that in Great 
Britain on July 14 some 92,01)0 udult 
students on vacation were regis- 
tered for employment. A substantial 
number of these would be claiming 
.supplement ary benefit. 


Polys face stifling of staff 
growth and improvements 


by Alan Cnne 


Polytechnics must expect a signifi- 
cant deterioration in their staff/ 
student ratios and limited opnortu- 
• nities to Improve the quality of their 
institutional life, according to a sur : 
vey carried out by Tm Times 


5EF 


Outside London, stuff oust-, dn 
not seem to Iihvq been cut, but many 
are frozen. Dr Maurice Hutton, rec- 
tor of Sunderland Polytechnic, gave 
a representative reply: “Within the 
polytechnic ull posts are . frozen in 
that the rector muw givo permission 


Exchange rate 
favours Britain 


Higher Education Supplement, 
It seems likely that student 


before any post can be advertised: 
Before an advertisement appears, all 
beads or departments are asked 
whether any ot their staff can under- 


It seems likely that student num- 
hers will rise between 7 and 9 per 
cent nationally in the polytechnics . 
next year, but that staff numbers 
will hardly grow at all. 


In three of the five Loudon poly- 
technics, staff numbers have been 


cut by a total of 47 .by the Inner 
Ixmdon Education Authority. For 
Souph Bank Polytechnic this, means 
tt cut pf 3.8 per cent in its academic 
establishment . . and Mr.. Vivian 
Ppreirh-Meiidoztt, the director, com- 
ments : *Mt vyas expected that this 
would be achieved by our not filling 
. vacancies as they occurred rather 


take all or part of the work envis- 
aged fot the new member of staff." 

Across the country it seems that 
the staff /student ratio averages out 
at about 7:1 for the polytechnics, 
although there are great variations 


and the effects of these vary widely 
from polytechnic to polytechnic. At 
Central London Polytechnic, which 


between polytechnics and depart- 
ments wituin polytechnics. 


All the polytechnics who took part 
in the survey make clear how diffi- 
cult it is to analyse polytechnic 
statistics, or to compare one poly- 
technic with nn other. On the ques- 
tion of comparing universities with 
poly technics. Dr Robbins wrote: "I 
do not envy you your task of com- 
parison between polytechnics while 
further cross-coin pa rison with uni- 
versities, I would suggest, is very 
nearly hu possible." 

The chief difficulties are : 

• The London polytechnics are 
financed differently from the rest ; 

• There 'is no gonoral agreement on 

a . formula -for estimating FTE 
students j . i •' '' 


lost — in addition to 15 teachers and 
4,01)0 part-time hours — £129,890 from 


than by any planned system of re- 
ductions in those departments best 
able tn accept them. 

.“-Not surprisingly, the movement 
of staff has bc-eu least in these 
-least hard-pressed areas and some 
reductions have inevitably hod to' 
be . made in other departments 
where reductions are not jusrlfied 
by either the. student numbers or 
the overall workload.” * '• •>. '• • •• ( 

“ Inevitably,, this Will affect . Vie' 
student intake in 1975-76.' Some de- ' 


its proposed budget for 1975-76, Mr 
Malcolm Orr, the academic registrar. 


Malcolm Orr, the academic registrar, 
notes : *• We can mount the main 
body of the programme by taking 
up some slack which inevitably exists 
in an institution of this size and by 
rationalizing the organization of tou- 


ching groups. 
But he goi 


But he goes bn to warn : “ A 


reduction in the advertising budget 
mpy mean we are less effective In 
reaching tbe best candidates for the 
job, so. that we,- replace staff with 
teachers ,whb -may . be below our 
nnrmul standard 


. nurtraems whose courses aro in 
high' demand will have to limit their 
intakes accordingly;” 

• ; At City Polytechnic, where' there 
- has “been u cut of 12 teachers and: 


Physics innovations 
‘need DES funds’ 


At Plymouth. Polytechnic Dr 
R. F. M. Robbins, the director, notes 
that the 1975-76 budget was planned 
to meet oniv inoscapable commit-, 
mom, £70,000 having beeu pared 
front the original. 

And ui City of London, wiiich lost 
£710,000,. Dr Suddgby noted: 
” Thdsi) cuts aru, forcing the . poly- 
technic to utilize all Its small, work- 
ing balance by the citd of 197576 
when we shall face a 'very ' grave 
situation." ; ; ■ 

'• Mr Duvid Bellieh director of 
Leicester Polytechnic, .. where 
.£537,783 h^s been cut front the esti- 
. mates against the ' suggestion tjiot 
..£25,000 might bq restored, warned 


'••live reseuTrii- stuff -and where : Stu-. 
dent : targets;, for;: 1976*77 have been 
reduced by 500 full-time equivalent 
students, Dr 'Anluih ' Suddaby, the 


»uuen.is f ur i^rtnui ounaaoy, tnc 
provost, comments- “ We arc being 
■ fpi'ced by (he ILEA to reduce the 

- establish inept- of touching staff' in 
spite -of the fact that -in arts : and 
social,, sciences. Jour staff student 
ratios are :u the level reCumlnunded 

- by .the pooling cahihnlteo. ' ; In tlto 
Vd** of work where: th,e demand is 


, tl)e grentdst, pccpuritaucy dud taxn- 
•. non, ;tHp . pressure , of demand • for: 
.•placet; is -sucfi tlibC Stud 01/ staff' 


• Thera is np comparison between 
the numbers of back-up staff at uni*' 


innovations -in university physics 
degrees cannot continue without 


vCrsities and at polytechnics; 

• Polytechnic finance is much more 
complicated than the universities 
block gram system. 


Pew ftalytccltnic directors felt nblc 


In. comment ou the development of 
Government policy as indicated in. 
the speeches of Lord Crowthcr- 
Hunt although all are- clearly, 
anxious about ;the development ,.df 
their; institutions. 

Qn the question of student targets, 
Mr Pelrero-Meiulozu wrote:' “ It 1 ,is 
virtually impossible to ariawer jdila 
question until some further indica- 
tion is given of (lie level qf ffhan- 
cial : support forthcoming." . 

Dr D. E/ R. Godfrey wrote: ”1 

i.-ii' J*?.-; .... / 


• . repos . aj;e, runhqtg at 17 : 1 o.nd ex- 

■! vSffjJlS 

Most’ .... 
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of dangers to students : “Improve, 
ments in safety, health, and. fire pro- 


ments in safety, health and, fire pre- 
aaiition safeguards will bd further 
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Derek McNally discusses 
three centuries of the 
Royal Greenwich 
Observatory and the men 
who directed its progress, 
page 15 

Science reviews, page 18 


University morale 
Brian MacArtlnirseleets 
extracts from The TILES 
survey on the universities 
and the economic squeeze : 
impatience and resentment 
but never anger are the 
chief responses, page 4 


Twice* as many British .students 
study in France us part of their 
degree courses ns. do French stu- 
dents jit Britain because of different 
financing and admission arrange- 
ments in the two countries. 

The two systems are outlined in 
recent reports by the British Counr 
d( arid the French Government's 


Agents of control 
David Martin on Thomas 
Szaszand mental illness, 
page 1 3 : on English usage. 


Office National des Universitds, 
which .show that last year , 1,600 
British students were enrolled at 
French universities and 250 French 
students in British higher education, 
with some 492 in private institutions. 

Frepcli students must conic 
through the UCCA system, while 
British students had, until this year, 
automatic access tu French institu- 
tions. British students have their 
grants as well as tliu benefit of the 
French system nf indirect subsidies 
to students, but French students tu 
Britain must pay the full economic 
rate for food, arroinmodmion and 
travel from their own pockets. 

Story page 31. 


Postgraduates 
Edited text of the 
Christopherson report on 
postgraduates, which . 
proposes that a second 
degree should be open to 
all willing and qualified, 
page 7 ; leader page 12 


believe that wa must improve staff/ 
studopt' ratios but 1 would much 
prefer it to -M- doue by '.increasing 
the number 'of studonts in uumyof 
our courses, notably ■ science and 


delayed at a time whon, because of 
the reduced staff/stiidctir ratio, gtu- 


, .■ . yuiyic^juiM .mive suuui vu: 

- ' proposed budgets.; 

’ : I' pnghtoit Polytechnic, however, Vas 


(lie I UUUbCU SUtLK/.aLUUlfKlL I.BUUj qiW 

dents usioR lahoratorjus and ra* 

. search machines, rill hqve ■ less 
Supervision. The 1 atandardg , . of. 
equipment, furniture and JWbB.ner 
Student will be at an! ewh lodrer 


r ■ * r . * Tj* 1 ”■ , 

•) .sJ.ard per dent.' 

I - J wW Mi 5 


level thart hitherio.”. " , 


engineering which aro imder-sup- 
ported, and this >ill ..require 
national action by the Government 
and'by, industry ", 

■: Poly, government page 3 


degrees cannot continue without 
government funding. Dr - Clifford 
Butler, director uf the 1 Nuffield 
FmiiuihLion. told the international 
conference on physics education- in 
Edinburgh uu Wednesday. .. 

Studies of subject content issues 
that fell outside the remit of ..tlic 
Science 1 Reseurch Council, Such ok 
the, Nuffield: Vnimdution jwui'e qiv- 
ing ' ‘ pump-p rimiiig grants J Foj , 

desperately .needed . samp niode$t 
support!- Tiiu fiiuinciOl difficulties 
cliui'jtnblo trusts were ,f aciiig -mdde. 
It ' impossible lor: them to conlimte 
with t|iis indefinitely. 

. The 1 chronic shortage of mathe- 
matics - and scitmeo tpHcherx , cppld 
nieau tho end of physics n&.a sub- 
ject in its own ' right in schools 
before; the ago rif 16, JQ.T Butler said: 

? l fl)e ; ‘trustees : of f hP ‘ Nuffield 
OiSnaation have appointed . Mtv Joltn. 


University finance 
Alfred Morris proposes a 
new method by which the 
UGC could finance, 
uni versities by insisting 
research customers pay. - 
overheads, page 8 - -’ : j /•' 


English literature 

Denis Donoghueon Yeats,. 
'Orwell, Clarke, MacNeice 
niui /\uden; R. D. Bedford 
on Milton r.Tony Ipglis on 
Robert- Burns,’ page 1 7 . 


.Foundation nave appointed . MAvjoJtn. 
Madddx to -spepeeq Dr . Btitlex*. as, 
dlrettbt from October I! Mr Maddox- 
was formerly editor of Nature quid' 


was formerly editor of Nature end 
was an assistant..' director, of .the! 
foundation from 1964 w 1966.' ■ 
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Council’s praise gives PNL big 
lift for its * second lap’ 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT l^jj 

New regulations will control 
future teacher training 


by Diiviri Will k or 

The f.ivnuruble irpiut JYum ihe 
Cm i ii ci I for Nuriunii] Aciitlfitiii: 

Awards has set the 1'oly technic o{ 
Nurth Loiulmi off well on its mhcoimI 
lap, Mr ,|olm Diamond, clniirnmn 
of the governors, suid last week. 

He said: " Mr Terence Miller, die 
director, has played a part in the 
progress but cohesinn in the puly. 
technic 1ms also grown. The 
advances arc due in ii new lemning- 
up within PNL. 

“We wish tn endorse the CNAA's 
tribute to staff at all levels in the 
polytechnic for their positive contri- 
bution inwards the achievement of 
n ciiojwrniive approach 10 solving 
problems and inwards the creation 
of a polytechnic identity,” 

The CNAA endorsed ilio findings 
of iis visiting party and in its report, 
which was delivered to the PNL and 
the inner Lmylnn Education Amlin- 
rlf.v lust week, praised the changes 
in the running of the poly technic 
mid the progress in improving 
physical facilities, 

The report said: " It was felt that 
tho L-nimrfi's critical repori in 1973 
ram hi iif (I with the 'constraint x im- 
posed l»v the ciirreni economic clim- 
ate had probably heun a factor in 
musing the PNL to mature ns mi 

‘Enforce grants 
for disabled ’ 

by Frances Gibb 

Mandatory grants should be avail- 
able to disabled students who want 
to pursue a course of further educa- 
tion, the National Union of Students 
recommends in its submission to the 
Warnuck committee on speciu] edu- 
cation. 

" ft is not always the case ihnr 
further education students receive a 
mandatory award, ami maintenance 1 
awards are not normally available 
for 16 to 18-year-old students ” 

Vet disabled students often bad 
to lire in special accommodation 
away from home, or needed to pur- 
sue courses that did not merit a 
mandatory award. • The additional 
cost involved could prove a harrier 
to a student s benefiting fully from 
his course, life NUS says. 

It welcomes, h. additional grant 
to disabled students to help pav for 
equipment and other items required 
because of handicaps, but urges that 
it be increased. 

• Colleges which cannot immedi- 
aieiy afford to adapt their buildings 
should at least try to provide the 
less expensive aids, such as ivpe- 

• writers, rape-recorders. 

In higher education, the NUS 
hopes the University Grams Cora- 
mitree will ensure that programmes 
for improving- physical' access to 
universities and polytechnics will 
continue in the -light nf the i-ecom- 
i n j he Chronically Sick 
and utsabled Persons Act, 1970. • ‘ 

• Council, for Educational Ad- , 
vanca calls for more supportive sar. 
vices roi| the handicapped in its 
evidence^ the Wa mock committee, j 
■There should, he more in-service i 
training for teachers in special 1 
schpals and more trained, iion-teuch- 1 
ing. staff to help them. Better care S 
and.serviccsfor the parents and 
fantilii-s of the Tundicapped should I 

be provi ded, it i»ays, /•:. _. 7.;- ;• - ,« 


Instil ii linn nil her more rapidly iIihii 
ftiifalil oilier wise have been expected 
e mid that there were definite signs 
c r fun an academic coniniuuiiy wns 
il living created in an environment 
,| which had become more conducive 
lo the rondiicr of degree level 
work." 

On rhe changes in academic struc- 
B lure, which have broadly involved 
s devolution of power to the faculties 
. him! a different com posit ion for the 
j Houk-niic board, the CNAA said the 
benefits of the clear structure would 
become apparent in decisions and 
policies within PNL. 
j *' Members of the visiting party 
: were most encouraged, to note that 
. the terms of reference of tin.- faculty 
t hoards Iws been strengthened by 
, the academic hoard's decision to 
- delegate to them responsibility for. 
among orlier tilings, the control or 
courses in the faculty, the coordi- 
nation und deployment of resources 
ond the development of new courses 
and research." 

The report dealt with the rather 
ambiguously defined scope of the 
director's powers. ■ It welcomed the 
transfer of power from the estab- 
lishment subcommittee lo a coin- 
jtiittee u iis we ruble to the academic 
hoard. This would diminish the 
direct power of the director and his 
deputies. - • 

“ While recognizing that the 
establishment subcommittee per- 

£100 a head 
for education 

The education services, libraries and 
science will cost each man, woman 
und child in Dritair about £100 this 
year, according to figures revealed 
tn Parliament recently. 

By 1981, It is estimated, there will 
be aL least one educational employ- 
ee for every 26 people, with a total 
of nearly two million teachers, 

! academics researchers and auxili- 
aries. ‘ ■ 

, On both scales the growth In cdu- 
catidn lias been enormous and is 
still growing. Spending on educa- 
tion. libraries, science and artb per 
bead of the British population rose 
,n /eal terms by £20 between 1970 
and 1975 as against £8 for law order 
and protective services and £9 for 
roads and transport. 

By 1981 a research team at the 
Department of Employment esti- 
mates, education will have added 
nearly 550,000 people to its payroll 
in 10 years. No other sector of em- 
ployment will have grown so fast 
though health, with an estimated 
total- of 1,340,000 employees in 1981, 
will come close. 

.? y 8 Per cent of those in 

jobs will be in work associated with 
education. ■ . 

Per capita public expenditure 
In the united Kingdom 

Increase since 
. 1970-71 at . 

i T . 1 , 974 ' 7S Prices 
. 1974-75 in. cost terms 

Defence 73 +4 

Trade, Industry 

and employment 51 • +16 

Housing 72 . +37 

Law. order and j 

protective 

services ‘25 +8 

Education, 

libraries, science 

and arts '99 +20 

Health and . 
persoti soefal • 

services. t ... 83 +ta • \ 


formed a very difficult task in 11 
co mention!, area meinhcrs of the 
visiting party commented 011 the 
dangers inherent in the polytech- 
nic’s interpretation of the broad 
general terms ill which the functions 
nf the director were stated in the 
articles of association to give this 
specific and exclusive power to 
the director; they felt- this mode of 
interpretation could lead lo poten- 
tial and unnecessary conflict." 

Commenting on the report Mr 
Jeff Ruscnberg, president of the 
students' union at PNL, emphasized 
the CNAA’s reservations about the 
site and difficulties of luck of space. 
Accommodation for students was a 
pressing problem, he said. 

Ur J. Leicester, deputy directoi, 
said ine PNL had a more cohesive 
look thnn a year ago. The machine 
was now ready to go and next term 
would be tho testing time for the 
polytechnic. 

Looking ahead, Mr Diamond, who 
hinted that a small group of gov- 
ernors would keep a close watch 
on decision-making in the polytech- 
nic in future as a kind of cabinet, 
said there was a palpably different 
spirit in the polytechnic. 

"It is a bit of a mystery to me 
why Lord Annan wrote his lettei 
to Thv Times nlrhough he is free 
to express his views. But was he 
fully informed about all the diffi- 
culties we faced ? " 


by David Hencke 

Existing teacher-training and further 
education regulations nre (0 be 
revoked by the Government and 
replaced by a common system from 
today. 

A new circular, 5/75, the Further 
Education Regulations, 1975, means 
the end of regulations governing the 
unlvei si ty- based area training organ- 
izations and lays the foundation for 
new regional committees. 

No date has been fixed fur the 
introduction of regional committees 
but die Government hopes thut uni- 
versities will continue co-ordinating 
In-service and Initial training until 
they are established. 

3 he teaching regulations which 
lapse cover the constitution and 
functions of area training organiza- 
tions ; the duration, standards and 
academic supervision of courses of 
initial training and the eligibility of 
students for admission for training. 

The Government is amending 
schools regulations relating to Quali- 
fied Teacher Status. These will now 
include a person who has success- 
fully completed a course for a 
Bachelor of Education degree or 
Certificate of Education nr compar- 
able qualification, of a UK univer- 
sity or the Council for National 
Awards which has been approved by 
the Secretary of State as a course 
for the initial training of teachers, 


A-level passes cluster in 
pure science subjects 


'{Social security, ■■■ 127 


by Alan Cane 
Science Correspondent 

Pure scientists seem best suited to 
amassing large numbers of A-level 
passes while social scientists find it 
hard to pass more than one subject, 
according to Government statistics 
published this week. 

They show that of the 18.880 
pupil fr wlio passed science subjects 
including mathematics In 1973, 75 
per cent achieved three or more 
passes— almost 20 per cent 
achieved . four or more. 

By comparison of the 7,970 pupils 
taking social science subjects, only 
6 per cent achieved more than two 
passes. The greatest proportion, 70 
per cent, had only one pass. Social 
science subjects are defined as: 
British constitution, economics, Eng- 
lish economic history, general stu- 
d,es V 8 eo B ra P h y, political studies, 
psychology, sociology and voca- 
tional subjects. 

: 01 those pupils taking science 
without mathematics, more achieved 
two A level passes or more than 
achieved two A level passes or less, 
while of those taking arts subjects, 
fractionally more , achieved two A 
level passes or more than achieved 
two A. level passes or less. 

With the 'artists, as with the social 
scientists, the largest single propor- 
Hon pf pupds - on i y one A 

level. Of the scientists, whether 
taking mathematics or not, the- 
largest single .proportion of pupils 
achieved three A levels. - . 

The statistics also show that for 
1 1 _ " • ' 11 1 ' 
Edinburgh grant record : 

Research grants and contracts re- 
ceived by Edinburgh University 
l during the year have totalled nearly 
,3*. making a total of £l2in r,e- 
I ,he past five years. 

The year s figure 'sets a record. 







Increases jpf hatw’cen’20 and 2^ pet 
• , cent . for pojggradtjate students’, 
gratis were aiijioun'ted , by '-Jdfi,-': 
MtiMby, ^Secretary or State Tor Edu- 
cation, last week. , 

The main rnip for ;studen(s. out- 
side London will rise ftom £880 1 to 
£1,085, London fctUrionis will, receive' 
£3,180 instead of £960 and ■ students 
jiving nt home £790 Instead 1 01 £660, 

. Married women will receive; (he 
..samfe gi gnt. ns men and botp .iriOii 
and women will- be allowed lo.dloim' 
dependants' allowances. Supple-, 
men (ary 'nllmvatjccs will b? adjusted 
and disalijud postgraduates . nyUl 
receive an ftllownnce of JfJ2D. r 
The cost .to the «t»e of .thc .npw. 
increases wilt be £3iu. Postgraduate ' 
stodentships ace expecietl id’ ebsf 
£39,500, 000' next year, f. 

Hates of grant 

I. Tiie new rule* compare with the 


every 17-year-old school-leaver going 
off to take a polytechnic degree 
course in 1972-/3, there were six 
17-year-old school-leavers going to 
university. . 

The figures also suggest that the 
polytechnics recruit a propor- 
tionately larger number of .students 
from the state system. Of rhe total 
school-leavers who left the state 
system to go to university or poly-' 
technic degree courses, 28 per cent 
went to polytechnics. The compar- 
able Figure for the grant-aided und 
independent schools was 20 per 
cent. 

The statistics show that roughly 

Jo-£ e a ? i m,my g,rls left sc,l ° o1 in 
1973 with, one or more A level 

passes than In 1963. The improve- 
ment for boys was rather less, giving 
an overall increase over the ten- 
ye 2£ period of about 70 per cent. 

• “H 6 * 000 school-leavers 

111 1972-73 of whom 105,000 had A 
level passes, about 15.7 per cent of 
the relevant age group, The results 

. ?P ov i that anc 'ent history, Latin 
and Greek top the list for pusses as 
a percentage of entries j 94.2 per 
cent of all candidates taking A level 
Greek passed and of these almost a 

TO' fl , ( 5 hleved a gratio A. Bottom 
or this list was British economic 
history where only 54.4 per cent of 
candidates passed and a mere 4.5 
per cent achieved a grade A. 

ond year running there 
was a slight decline in the number 
leaving for degree courses. 

HMSO ,C £3°00 EdW '° W V ° h 2 ’ 1973 ' 

Chairman honoured l 

Sheffield Polytechnic’s ■ new 
£691,00) library is to be named 
after Sir Eric Mensforth, retired 
cnRirmau of Firth Brown Tools Ltd 
a 5, d chairman of the. governing body 
01 the polytechnic since 19G9. - : : - 


1 3974-75 -1975-76 Pecceiitage 

- '■ $ ■ *' • Indreaao 

Lpttdpn - 960 1180 ■ ' 2T ' 

Elsewhere ’880 ■ 1085 ' 23 ' > 

Parental ' ' ■* - •' ' ' '■ ' 

Hpirta . 660 . 790 2b 

. Ji Thgse lumsose; are ifi llnd with 
: those announced for undergraduates 
,:ot» May 2Q ;:jiiid: slnUljtrly; tvtko 
account' of . rlies In thn cost of 
-living/ - ■•.- •• /. . -• 

iScx DlscHmhiallon ■ 

2. Changes will be nlude .to, ensure 
there is no - sex discriminaiion in 
the awards arfangeinents. . These: 
lnc]Ude:~-. . v..; , • r - ; 

(i), ubolishing . the lower rate of 
'8raht!/oi' married women: 
(«). idldwing; martin; WdiheiT slu- 
, ;! dents to ^ Claim dependants’ 

: SI ipwaiicea. in the SUitfe way, a S 
. . ' marridtf ' lUen .'buf. lh, ,boti} 
<- < - a ^^.tjh{) i»llqyaiic i es .tjigy.-be 


cent more 


■ . the' &pquse’s income (subject 

' . ...W'certain disregards). 

: Spouse’s Contribution 
1 2* ■POhM’* coutribyb’nh intro- 

■ i07C7<t will Xominue in 

1 yi 5 : 76 ’ J t is.assessed genoraUy on 

the same basis, as for: ondergradu- ■ 

income : 

: (after various allowances) of £2,2Q0. 

! 'V 1M be 'reviewed 

, wrer. this year., ... . 

;• po^enda^ls , Allowances • '/ . 

• .VM b* as for un^prgradu- 

; i ^ 

Second and each subsequent', 
child ■ • . 

• account of the new 

5**87^ fam,lya,lDvvancB from. April 

■ hfi E ^o,A eI?e,1(lant,s aiiowance : will i 
, he i.abaied.in ' respect of his or .her 1 


each dfipehdant of £160/ The 

f^ S .u n T e l ? a y additionally 
tlSrh Pendants’ allowatuies 

goted *° l 1 - PV r P° s * w Hi be hggre- 

Disabled Students • ■ 

5, Aq allowance of up to £120 per 
amuun will be payable , to any stu- 

taasa r s - a "A-w ■.aAfiS; 

dllure ge |r, 9 ln „ CUr “dditional expen- 
. co,,nex M with his 
studies. This extends, to -nost- 

fn P^slon introduced 

in 1374-7S? 0rKradUate ari,an 8ements 

Cost ■; ’ ’ . ' 1 

f;, n J he additional cost to public 
funds of these, increases in main- 
tenance grants is estimated at £3ni 

^cluSM. t0lal ex P e nditure' 

jsa/Tis? srsssst 

jojiugbei^ about 14.500. In - 


and who has been accepted bv ih. 

■ £327 ,,f s, “ lc - » iS 

, made by the Council of LocafpA 
nSne,y" Uri ' iK f ° 1 ' IIew j 

Advisory Councils for FurthwEdS I 
enuon, advise on the provision 1 S i 
courses of iiiitiai teacher' trainiol » 
and be rcspniisible for the wonS * 
tin 11, coordi nation and review of k , 
service iraining for teachers and m 
I mproved system of induction. . 

Tuition und hoard fees, which 
were prescribed under the teacher- i 
training icguhitians for college ol i 
education courses, are extended to 
all courses which receive mandiiarv i 
awards. 1 !. 

The cost nf teacher-trainhw ‘ 
courses between four and six weed 
is now to he covered by pooiabie 1 
funds, which meuns that four or 
five-week courses will need DK ? 
approval. j 

Equipment grams under £2,500 f 
will no longer require DE$ 
approval. 1 

Finally, the 100 per cent capital ' 
grant, which previously applied 
only to Goldsmiths’ College, U ex- 
tended to all nondenoniinatloiul 
institutions provided the grant It 
for a building which will not revert 
to denominational use. 

SSRC to explore ! 
how Scotland 
reacts to oil boom j 

by Our Social Sciences 
Correspondent ‘ , 

The Social Science Research Coua- ■ 
cil is to set up a panel lo admiubier 
grants or research into the impact 
of oil developments in Scotland. 

The establishment of the panels 
which will foster, new studies and 
attempt to improve contact between . 
people working in the field, comet , 
after the report of an invesligailn| j 
committee appointed In Januwj \ 
Found social science .work oh oil to I 
be very fractional, with uncoordi- 
nated effort in parallel areas. 

The new panel, which will work 
loosely under the aegis of theSSRC’l 
new "research initiatives board* 
will provide funds for' resoarch'in 
sociology, economics, anthropology 
or any other areas with a bearing 
on the social consequences of ml 
exploration off the coasts of 5«1- 
laud. ^ 

With funds of up to ^50,0^ 
spread over four years the panel Kill 
not preempt all research In thisarH* 
Academics will still he free to apply 
to anothor subject panel of theSSPC , 
for support. , . 7 

• The panel, which will probably .Dj 
based lit Glasgow ami co 11 ipQSea 
Scottish .social scientists, is •.* nB U 
departure for the S$RC. Its ww* 
is likely in bu tuken ns a test of rw 
more active nrganizHiiou of resesres 
recently bogun by the SSRC. . . ' ^ 

‘Pop’ culture in ' 
poly’s new degree 

Cultural studies Is the subject |i>/ ^ 

the ‘new BA honours degree couw - ; 
beginning at Portsixioutfi- 1 Polyt.^ 
nic this October..’ . ■‘'•'il' n tf' 

iThe : coui-sej wiiich h - - 

chance to studyj.tlie^?fly ' n . „ 

modern British cuhutre , tuid ^ c,< ^ . \ 
have emerged since ti)e seven«e“ 

century, embraces . both i** 1 Wg h < r 
“pop ’‘culture: // . ' .^j J . 

■ English literature, - jiistpry : 
sociology are the main; subjects, wi ^ 

emphasis on the integratipn of . 1. 
subjects. It , is hoped . students WJ ! 
suggest ways in which, cultural dev £ 
lopment can be studied. *’ ’> 

The first year jbvolves;;he »lu«- 1 
of the methods of lfternry criuns'Jjj., v 
history , and socidlogyi r 

seventeenth and twentieth cent ri •. .: 
material. Ih the second pnd.io 'j'. j 
years students explbrelr theories r . j 
cultural analysis f t'elajed- ' W- PL • f 
industrial culture and s0Cl ”jL?v' > 

popular fiction and ma ? fe j 

Students will . Present, a d^WP;. v 
tlon on any relqteU tbplc, vfhj 3 a/ J 
take the form^ ^of a' yltjPP ^P e iM 
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Universities expect rise 


of 2 , 


entry 


by Alan (.’uiil* 

All the signs now are that tlierc- 
will be at least 2,000 more students 
entering the universities in October 
1975 than entered in October 1974. 
Because fewer leave than enter, 
there could be an additional 10,000 
students next year. 

This is the Figure vice-chancellors 
have been quoting pessimistically 
for the past year in emphasizing the 
problems which continuing econo- 
mies will cause ; now it is clear that 
applications from home candidates 
to dio Universities Central Council 
on Admissions' m e up broadly by 2 
to 4 per cent. 

This reverses the trend of tho 
years since 1971, when total num- 
bers of applications from home 
candidates have been falling. 

It also seems clear chat the in- 
crease in applications Is larger than 
could be expected on the. oasis of 
age-group projections. The 18-year- 
old population is larger this year 
than last, but tho increase in appli- 
cations is proportionately greater. 


Applications from overseas are 
also higher this year. The biggest 
surprise, whon applicants seemed to 
be turned stendlly towards voca- 
tional 'courses, is that the medical 
sclouccs — per hups tho most over- 
subscribed of all university courses 
— aro showing a fall of about 1.3 per 
cent, which means about 1,000 appli- 
cations less (applications are not 
equal to candidates because each 
Candidate can make more than ono 
application). 

A further surprise Is that there 

f oetus to be an upturn In englneor- 
ng sciences — again against the 
trend. Applications for engineering 
seem to be up about 1 per cent — 
again an increase of about 1,000 
applications. 

Social sciences also seem to be up, 
by abuut 0.5 per cent. Other subjects 
—pure sciences, arts and vocations) 

J reas ' such us architecture — seem 
argoly unchanged from last year. 

Pioneer federal 
plan approved 

The Government’s approval of 
Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education this month could paye the 
Way for more flexible federal solu- 
tjohs to college of education mer- 
gers. 

A letter fi'om the Department of 
Education and Science to the insti- 
tute shotvs that the Government has 
agreed to the more contend one -edit- 
antutional proposals put forward: by' 
Roehampton, which will allow its 
four constituent colleges to keep a 
Iftrgi measure of' autonomy. 

Previously, the DES. had been 
Insisting that the institute ( Should 
virtually be one college and that a 
loose federal arrangement would be 
unacceptable. 

The merger creates a new federal 
voluntary institution consisting of 
1)1 gby Stuart, a Roman Catholic 
Collage-; Whitelands, Anglican ; 
Southlands, Methodist ; and Froebel, 
an undenominational college. 

The DES has agreed that each will 
keop Its own principal, an academic 
board and will have wide control 
Over accommodation, student entry 
and appoint pie tits. 

. The institute! will be offering, new 
degrees validated by London Uni- 
versity from September. These will 
include a bachelor of humanities 
degree, developed on tt course unit 
Sgsls, m allow .'a wide choice. A 
Diploma- of ' Higher Education 1 will 
also.be offered. 

Ulster prof ^sor to 
head Australian centre 


Professor Malcolm Skilbock, direc- 
t ar of the Educritioh Centre of the 
Nbw Univorsity/ of Ulster, is to be 
(he ntst- dirfecuk of the; Australian 
xhrriculunr development Centro 'in 
yatiberra, a statutory body Set up by 
^Australian Government, • 

-,.™ . .new, body; . which, is in-, 
wuehced by ; the development of the 
Schools Council in Britain, Will sup- 
■ rpseoii’ch, field development, 
wiL’ 1 - /& f oyL 1 ! 1 0 n io£ > advisor^ -and 
! teoqiUc8| (sei- vices from 1 ' pre-schooj 
pojtseCohdayy sdjiool fevel. Tbe 


’^vS 1 hational', agdncy 
S,: i^Jtl * coordinate -schemed at', 
iAndCdlao ; act. as ah inters 


Nuvui thclcsb, if the dntn for appli- 
cations to all universities between 
1971 hiuI 1975 ure considered, it 
can be shown thut arLs-baSvd appli- 
cations linvc I'iscn by about 2 per 
cent, wliik sciunce and technology 
applications have fallen bv about 6 
per cent. In tbe same period, appli- 
cations for medicine rose by 69.7 
per cent. The average figure for the 
increase in applications between 
1971 and 1975 is 4.9 per cent. 

A survey of individual universities 
by Thu Times Educational Supple- 
ment bears out the national picture. 

• Surrey University reports applica- 
tions jumping from 4,900 iu 1974 10 
5,700 this year, with applications for 
science courses up about 12 per 
cent aiul for French by nearly 50 
per cent. 

• Applications for science places at 
Birmingham University rose by 
about 1,000 although they remained 
the same in other subjects. 

9 Salford University showed an 
overall lucroase of 14 per cent with 
15 per cent increases in chemical 
engineering, mechanical and aero- 
nautical engineering (both 7.5 nor 
cent) and 18 per cent in economics. 

• Leeds University said their over- 
all total applications were slightly 
down but the take-up of uncondi- 
tional offers had doubled. The chief 
fall luul been in the heavily over- 
subscribed area* such as medicine 
and law. 

Experts on application numbers 
stressed this week that the figures 
at this stage should be treated with 
reservation, for rhe situation was 
fluid and changed daily. Neverthe- 
less, there can he little doubt that 
numbers nf applications are rising 
and that the universities will have 
to cope with large numbers of addi- 
tional students next year. 

One university administrator said 
he believed that reports of students 
turning away from the universities 
had been based on a misunderstand- 
ing nf rhe figures. 

4 Rethink siting 
of industry ’ 

Academic Institutions-. should play a 
significant part in the location of 
ipdiistvy, Professor Peter Hall, of 
Reading University, has advocated. 
He told a special seminar organized 
by the Warrington New Town Deve- 
lopment Corporation that Instead of 
industry being linked to coalfields, 
ports and the main markets it should 
be sited near universities where in- 
formation needed for scientific, 
technical and managerial develop- 
ment is available. 

Professor Hall maintained that 
this trend was already well estab- 
lished in America where firms, espe- 
cially those connected with the ser- 
vice industries and various forms of 
research, were choosing locutions 
near universities and libraries. 

The ideas put forward by Profes- 
sor Hall were highlighted in a three- 
page advertisement in bast week's 
edition of The Economist which 
claimed that Britain’s closest paral- 
lel to the American situation was 
Birch wood Park campus develop-’ 1 
rnent in Warrington. 

Here, said the advertisement, the. 
headQuartorf of the United Kingdom ! 
Atomic Energy Authority were 
already sited employing 4,000 pdople 
from Warrington. It added that tho 
75-ttCre landscaped site, soon to have 
golf and conference facilities, was 
ut the centre of a circle containing 
Britain’s highest concentration of 
technically oriented learning. . 


Chamberlain papers 
go. to Birmingham ! 

A unique political archive covering 
1 75 years of British history was com; 
pleted when, the last qf the pnpei^ 
left by leading statesmen Mr Joseph 
Chamberlain and hU two eoiis Auy- 
ten add Neville; were handed over 
, to Birmingham University library 
, this week. 

. The Items Include papers relating 
, to the declaration ot war in 1939, 
! : the Munich crisis,’ the Locarno _pacj, 
I and Irish home rule; . Letters from 
■ Mr/Joseph Chamberlain to his child- 
' rep .at school were also -handed over,' 
The whole collection' will be aVHtl- 
. a M a m scholars enfcatted in Relevant 



Wolfson College, Oxford, was one of three university winners of tlic 1975 JRoynl Institute of British 
Architects’ awards. Warwick's arts centre and Leicester's library were the other two. 


Councils fear threat to poly control 


by Mark Vtuighim 

Many locul authorities reel that their 
control over the puly technics und 
other higher and further education 
colleges is threatened by u new 
circular from the Department of 
Education and Science. 

The Association of County Coun- 
cils felt so strongly about it that 
they have sent the document back 
wit limit any comments, which they 
had been asked tn give, saying they 
did not see die necessity for a new 
circular. They have asked the DES 
for a special meeting tn discuss ll- 
Because of the current econumic 
climate the association is to empha- 
size the author! ties' need to niuintain 
existing involvement in these Insti- 
tutions, some of which are con- 
sidered “ profligate ”. 

The polytechnics 011 the other 
hand, while expressing reservations 
about the largo number of institu- 
tions which the circular refers \o, 
tend to welcome, the bias it lias to- .' 
wards them. ■ 

The circular Is still confidential 
and in draft form but is certain to 
be published later this year, with 
possibly a few changes. It gives 
guldnuce on the government and 
conduct of polytechnics and other 


education, and covers some 500 
colleges as well as the 30 poly- 
technics. 

A number of local education 
authorities are particularly annoyed 
at the DES's change of emphasis in 
the composition of governing bodies. 
One local authority spokesman- 


pointed out I Inn former notes of 
guidance allowed the Le.a.’s to have 


up tn just under half tlie member- 
ship of tho governing body, the 
remainder being mude up uy the 
polytechnic staff and outside inter- 
ests. Tite new draft confirms tlic 
view that local authorities should 
still huvo a minority nf members, 
hut ud vacates “ about one-third of 
the total 

The spokesman said locul autho- 


rities were also likely tn object 
strongly to number clause which 
they felt gave greater autonomy to 


tile larger institutions, particularly 
the polytechnics. 

The draft suys : “ The powers 
specifically designated to the gov- 
erning body nf'tlic institution should 
bu subject only i« the cither provi- 
sions of the articles (of govern- 
mein) and not tu the authority's 
standing orders in general." 

Since local authorities have their 
own rules and regulations for gov- 
erning their financiul procedures, 
many of them nre not going to 
happily accept the department’s sug- 
gestion that ono of their own insti- 
tutions— a polytechnic for example 
—should not be subject to the autho- 
rity’s standing orders. “A sub- 
stantial number of l.e.a.s Hie going 
to resist any further inroads into 


the DES, or a reminder to the now 
education authorities which came 
into being lust year. There is, uo 
doubt that many chiof executives 
□ml non-education officers have 
taken corporate management 
(which E01- ninny, arrived In April 
lust your) hs meaning they should 
have u much greater involvement 
und control of their education ser- 
vice. 

"They treat education as if it 
were a urniich of tho sewage depart- 
ment, and start doing tilings which 
the old education officer would 
never have dreamed of ”, com- 
mented ono polytechnic head of 
department. '’The DES knows It 
has a responsibility to stop this hap- 
pening, ami this circular is simply 
reaffirming the Weaver principles. 

A spokesman for the tom milieu 
of Directors of Polytechnics saidi 
“ A document of this kind can’t pos- 
sibly cover tho wholo range of poly- 
technics and other institutions of 
further education. We feel that the 
problems of the polytechnics are 
rather different and that this should 
have been recognized in the draft.". 

One polytechnic director said ha 
felt tho draft did not go far ettouf ' 
in openly supporting the po-Iytec 
nics. "Many of us feel that there 


i- uTM’ 


dons", said the spokesman. 

It Is also known that a number 
of authorities have taken exception 
to the draft beiug sent to teachers' 
organisations before it has been 
finally agreed by the department. 

Some observers see the new circu- 
larlar as a “ holding operation 11 by 


freedom to tite polys to make their 
academic plans.” He added that one- 
third I.e.a. membership of a govern- 
ing body was “ unnecessarily nigh”. 
In. London It is about one-tenth, and 
It seems many polytechnics would 
like to see a compromise betiveen 
the two.— TES. 


University expansion worth two steelworks 


by Frances Gibb 

The planned expansion of Sheffield 
University from its present student 
number of 7,000 to 10,000 by 1981 
would attract to the city between 
£20m and £26m, the committee t»V. 
the expansion of. tlia - university/ 
iidtes In its report published this 
week. 

Tho expansion of higher ’educa- 
tion could be as advantageous to 
Sheffield as the establishment of 
two new steelworks, it soys. ’ Uni- 
versity salaries and wages, which 
account foi‘ about. 70 per cent of 
the university's turnover, would be. 
mainly spent in Sheffield, 

" By tho. early 1980s, the planned 
expansion would:’ add about £8>5nl 
annually to the present salaries and 
wages bill of the higher education 1 , 
sector— bquivalBnt to tho payroll of 
a largo now steelworks.”. 

The committee’s findings come 
after more t(ian a year Of gathering' 
evidence from .'members of the -uni-, 
varsity, ’ the city, the . media, loaflj' ■ 


after more tfiati a year Of gathering’ 
evidence from ,' members of the uni-, 
varsity, ' the ‘city, the . media, local 1 . 
government, educational, trade and 
other organizations, local residents’ • 
grpups and ■ Individuals. 

, It was-' set up under the chair- ' 
ihansltlp. of Dl W. D. Pugh, magis- 
trate and former managing 1 direc- 
tor' '«'• the English :Steol Corpora- 
cion, : to “(hvestlgate and report on 
the Affooie of student numbers on 
the -university remaining, constant. 


university convocation hud passed 
a motion advising no further growth. 

It concludes that demand for uni- 
versity places, fur graduates and 
for research are sufficient to sus- 
tain further expansion of the uni-, 
verslty to 10,000. It would then., 
be in a better position academically 
Sit'd physically to expand further or 
not, as the national situation de- 
manded. If student numbers re* 
ntained constant, the community as 
a whole and the university in par- 
ticular .would bp poorer. 

The arguments on academic 
grounds for expansion aro that a 
proper balance of subjects cannot 
bg achieved unless there are 10,000 
or more students. “A static si tug-, 
tion may well • lead to stagnation, 
as new: developipenrs can only pro* 
ceed if accompunied by contraction 
in other areas.” .. ■■ ^ i 

ConsidbraliJc expansion is envis- 
aged In tltd arcus of adult educe-, 
tlon end post-experience courses, 
lit this, universities and polytech- 


i . r i -■ 
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:ohie- In this, universities and polytech- 
srlng’ n iC8 have complemeiUary roles, it 
uni-. I/’-'-"”’ 

foetal’ ■ A growing : feeling, that an ode-, 
ana qtialo . university 1 ^education;;, could- 
crus’ not be'achievdd itt 'three years might 


hot be'achlevdd iti three years might 
lead' to "v growth la postgruduatp 
numbers arid to longer, courts: :• To. 
meet these possibilities, options had; 
to bo kept open 1 by ittan»|hg for' 
growth. > ... 

The report says ihat present build- 
ings provide for around 7;000 .to 
8,000 students. :It emphasizes lliat' 


cannot be expected to provide new 
buildings while-present ones are not - 
used to capacity. 1 

'It warns that academic standards 
and morale would be threatened if 
expansion 1 tii^ceeded without the' 
appropriate . increases iii staff. The 
UGC soehied to match resources. ty 1 . 
the size of the university and. argu- 
ments that the university will 
better oEf in terms of resourcos if 1 
it does not expand were invalid. 

On the social effects of expansion, 
the repOrt concludes that tho Ipc'al', 
community deed not 1 he adversely . 
affected, but urges tlrnt , each .devel- 
opment be undertaken . only after 
the’ " most scrupulous appraisal of , 
its eonsoqtiences ' 

. One of the major fears about the 
effects of. expansion Is scarcity of 
. student accommodation. Tho report 
emphasizes that the university pluu$ 
to puy rip more ; than 50- house? ; ai 1 
jiear-i-a small proportion of the total, 
stock. The university Is in a position: 
to buy some large properties which 
othejcwlse would be ton Verted' for /, 
multi-occupation or use as offices. ; . 

. ThO housing : problem might be 
pased' by growth 111 th'e number of •/ 
mature students ,wlio . usually Ilv6 
•locally, and by spreading student ,. ;i 
accommodation in a iVlder ratlins \ 
.from die mil versify, it suggest*. 

The: ropdrt has; been fecelvOd 
the ; coupclI qf the' university but ,wfl V» 
not : be op prove (3 ; foimauy-J^hU.' 

. comtiihms neve, bpen .fecelvcd from 
thP' univefaltv 1 senate and .discitisOd. i. 



THE TI MES HIGHER EDUCATI ON SUPPLEMENT ^ 


The THES survey on how universities have taken the Government's finance squeeze 
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Mr Churl os Carter, , Sir Samuel Curran. 

Set down on paper t lie answer* me A A £ 

deceptively bland: f\ QfOFV AT 

"The position here is that In the ■* ■* J \FA. 

past year tve have * saved ’ 10S aca- -» . 9 . • 

domic posts uud cm our recurrent 11 Al AVIAFQrll 
grams by uvor G per cent In other UCTl^jB lifl U 6.AJ1 
areas " — f Jr R. B. Hum or, vicc-ciiuu- 

ceHor of Mrminglinni University. |j,.sunce. Mr S. R. Dennison men- 

Academic estimates, after (joned anew computer! the VVoifson 

WrtuntanumuUaca reserves, were laboratory for gerontological re- 
. * . per c ? nt ) widen t intake search, tlic Institute for Modern 
were revised, and the nuni- Dutch Studies, and a possible degree 
her of now faculty posts authorized nursing 
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nt the disposal of bursars and is H i?° ,cy encouraging stu- 

bound to hurt, lJ®" 1 ** ' w * , ® re possible, to i live at 


Mr Frank TUistlethwaitc. 


A story of relentlessly 
deteriorating standards 


instance, Mr S. R. Dennison men- 
tioned a new computer, the VVoifson 
laboratory for gerontological re- 
search, the Institute for Modern 
Dutch Studies, and a passible degree 
in nursing. 

Several universities were worried 
about residence. Among the com- 
ments were: 

Stirling : “ A problem arising not 
from recurrent grunt allocations but 
Irani hiRh interest rates. This does 
not nffcct nil institutions equally but 
very adversely affects those with a 
high proportion of load financed 
tc.su! one c, Stirling, because of its 
vintage and its campus organization, 
is very badly affected. 

" All its residences arc loan* 


It has. Answers from 20 vice- 
chancellors. while never ungry, show 
a strong vein of impatience and 
resentment about the frustration of 


Edinburgh : “I have always sup- 
ported a policy of encouraging stu- 
dents, where possible, to live at 
home. Scotland has maintained this 
tradition very much belter than the 
rest of the couutry. But surely the 
responsibility for finding places for 
students to live in is by no means 
with the university alone ; some re- 


rcsentmenr about the frustration of student* la u? 8 plBCCS for 
Coherent planning by Government i5i2 e 5 l i t * w ■ e ■ no means 

stop-go policies, os well as a fear lv 1 1 university alone ; some re- 
that academic standards wfu be arn£ *PO»s Willy must surely rest with 
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Over the past year most universt. ft® themselves, now that 

lies have been forced to economize S2 ?J U y R res P onsible 
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buildings, departmental and library e - r i n , inb urgh have taken 

grants, books and periodicals, pi in? IfSJrr* nf ?i t0 ’Y ard s .coordinating 
jiig and publishing, heating, light- ffiffiSrtfJ 1 l, ?J ^?ht. er ? “m .. fln D°ft er 
Ing, cleaning and telephones, enter- s 0 ^ Sh Huph hio J d •— Profes * 
taimnent and ceremonial occa- Robson, 

zions links with overseas unlvenl- versitv ln thC UI u' 

lies, industrial liaison and even a hiJ baS uP rob ‘ 

gardening. “Jy ™ Breatest problems, 

Durham, by reducing the weight Sim af?"” 

of paper used to print the univer- nf thl coIleEeJ Du rh an? 
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bscribed department of ophthal- 
ic optics and visual science. ' 
Soma newr developments are going 


ahead nevertheless, especially when 
they . are financed from, outside 


problems which have resulted In 
limriense cuts - in services arid a 
drain, on resources of every kind.” 
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Several comments were made 
about the series of speeches by 
Lord C rowdier- Hu nt, Minister of 
State far Higher Education, not all 
of which disagreed with all the 
points that the Minister has made. 
They included : 

“ I have been conscious for some 
time that the relative lack of co- 
ordinating machinery between the 
two sectors of higher education is 
under any circumstances wasteful 
and under present circumstances 
indefensible. The machinery for 
co-ordination on the other hand is 
extremely difficult to devise.”— Mr 
James Dr ever, Dundee. 

“ My main impression on reading 
the speeches by Lord Crowther- 
Hunt is that a good many univer- 
sities have been engaged for a con- 
siderable lime in attempting to do 
almost everything on which he has 
spoken where it can be done with 
any assurance. 

“ Much of what is said about rele- 
vant education depends on reason- 
ably accurate manpower planning 
and this is still anything but a 
science. On the other hand we have 
never failed to place our graduates 
in employment very soon after 
graduation so our own methods of 
anticipation of demand for graduates 
have, so fur prqv,ecj successful. . . .. 

"Many of the problems faced by- 
unlverslries and polytechnics come 
from the rather hasty introduction 
by government of a second sector In 
higher education.*' — Sir Samuel Cur- 
ran, Strathclyde. 

•'Lord Crowther-Hunt seems to be 
reviving rather old arguments per- 
haps without realizing how muen dis- 
cussion there has been of diem 
already. . 

“ t am sure we should look again 
at the varibus economy measures, 
and may. get a .little more from 
them: but it would be unwise to 
assume any large economies, unless 
the Government i$ prepared to grasp 
the -netde of redundancy. 

"Lord Cro Writer-Hunt's ideas 
about manpower planning seem to 
me very much over-simplified, 
though I -agree with him that in. 
present circumstances Government 
should show a positive interest in 
torms qt education relevant to our 
economic future”— Mr Charles 
Latter, Lancaster. 

“Lord Crowther-Hunt’s sugges- 
tions of cooperation and coUabora- 
udd between universities and other 1 
institutions do not fall on deaf ears. 

ninJ n ! , r ? p * flt of manpower plan- 
2' ,l V* certainly true that stu- 
I den . tS i. v’ould be encouraged to 
match their talents. to the nation's 
needs but this, like so many other 
mmIImiIowi, requires to be taken 
with several grains of salt- E thlnV 
lt> an over-simpHficatioo to sug- 

Shl : tef c i flntis, 5 d ° all the 

Jobs that arts , graduales now have, 
fci-.il? ve ry well to , dq large 
SSSl 1 IJW* a ^ ut pfF/student 
r *P°* WP I em surq. that a certain 
amount cduld.be achieved by means 
w& D F.n'» ntlon betwden universities, 
rt P ! f omal, w r ««Uy difficult to' 
^dtate jecturers, for example. In 


Sir Fraser Noble. 

that their sizable ucronmnidni inn 
and catering accounts .should hiiluiice 
whereas the income into those 
accounts (drawn from student main- 
tenance grants) has nor kept pace 
with inflation. In other words, the 
requirement is tantamount to a 
request to the universities to take 
a larger proportion of each student 
grant which is dearly a recipe for 
discontent and unrest. 

" When that unrest occurs, it re- 
bounds on the universities and their 
reputations. 

7< I think many people in univer- 
sities have felt that the institutions 
are on trial within Whitehall with 
no way of putting up a public 
defence. Lord Cr anther- Hum’s 

recent speeches would seem to be 
pronouncing the sentence without a 
defence having been put. 

"Two comments as someone who 
spent a great deal of time develop- 
ing and publicising concepts of 
planning and management in univer- 
sities : 

• "Any talk of planning no longer 
causes either the fear or the hope 
which it used to ; the response these 
days is more likely to be laughter. 
I am not bemoaning the fate of 
planning since that fate stems from 
the state of the economy over which 
we appear to have little control, but 
I would make two points arising out 
of it : 

(a) "The devolution and partici- 
pation which came with planning In 
some universities has also gone with 
.planning. The timing and speed of 

PhnnnA flvtnc rm I # n 1 a-. 
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9 n Postgraduate Work; all I can 
say is that the question of whether 
we b® v6 right balance of ad. 
.vaneid work is one that Is receiving 
atmost constint; , attention ^-^Sir' 
Hugli Robson, Edinburgh. ' 

v comments 

; co^enttated niajnly 9 n the difficul- 
ties of planning when pblicy changes 
so frequently and bp ihe^ danglrs 
•'rtow facing the utiiyersiiiesr . . 

. : «ds tiar 


Of . Sussex tJ nive)'$ity ( ■ 
personal and “ impres- 


cqmments:- 


"V iiiiiiiiR mm tjjecu UL 

change external to the university 
■ (eg, in the student number plans 
for 1976 and 198 1) mean that it is 
physically impossible to bring par- 
ticipation to bear on the university’s 
responses. It is worthy of com- 
ment that the Government and Lord 
Crowther-Hunt In particular are 
politically committed to devolution 
and participation. 

(b) “In the absence of planning, 
universities are being asked to 
change with little external percep- 
tion of the internal rigidities. Most 
outsiders seem to think that rigidity 
is simply a lack of will within the 
universities and they fail to see that 
tenure, the research role, etc, are 
very real constrains on the switching 
of resources. 

? ” rate inflation has out- 
dated, the techniques used in the 
planning of the resources allocation 
to and within universities." 

♦A? 8 ? £ n J? n< V ¥ r Piank Thistle- 
thwalta talked of the destruction of 
plans for growth and the consequen- 
tial academic imbalances, as well as 
tne tune and effort wasted by re- 
peated estimating and teestimatlug 
procedures necessitated by Govern- 
ment policies dver the past 18 
months. * 

In common with several over vice' 

• chancellors, he also pointed to the 
need for realistic student grants to 

,-mgke It possible for accounts that 

Kicfrais be seif - ba,aiici "« 

F « Noble (Leicester), 

- WB . confronted 
s 2S?. at W 1 , 1 * the heed to think 
-about probable future growth at the 

•jS 1 - 8, S s we Ma , having to give 
fSl Tf 1 ! and anxious attend 

• tiPtaih 0 retrenc hnient, while wd are 
totally .uncertain about the 
resources that will be provided for 
tha flnaLyear of this quinquennium. 

' rwL ^S thc u lyde - S^uel 

£ u / ran ,fald that staff morale was 
the matter of most concern. 

: .A- ^ soeras.tobe assumed that 

Lrt Ve iul ha * 1 diversities, are: plavina 

;5g?fflS I WL4 11 s^ 

The contrast between the r r (is<- 
•JlS a Often expJLsed Ijl ou; 

Paying a most worthwhile Sie? 1 


deprive poor 

by Lnura Kiiiifman 

The poorer developing COuiUrlB 
inighr be damaged hy coniraai “ 
provide eiluL-im<m.il services 
nil-rich counnies, university «.[» 
said nt u conference oil univershifi 
and overseas develii|>ineiu. 

Several del exiles attending A* 
conference expressed fears and oh. 
jeciions to iln- new Paid Ed»u. 
tionul Services Scheme (PES). 

During discussion Mr H. Dickio- 
son, of Edinburgh University’s 
school of engineering science, said 
that for political reasons he vsouW 
refuse to work within the scheme 
He complained that the Open IM 
versity wns committed to h w, 
many of the stuff were very di). 
turbed and would nut wish to « 
to countries to which they mu 
unsympathetic. 

Dr M. J. B. Lowe, deputy «gh 
trar at Strathclvde University, isS* 
“ Working with OPEC (the Otgaai. 
zation of Petroleum ExportiM 
Countries) is bound to reduce the 
pool of people available to help 
poorer countries. This view wi 
shaved by Professor R. W. Sleek 
principal of the University College 
of Swansea, who said : “ 1 hope m 
will not get overwhelmed by the 
oil-rich countries and forget the 
underdeveloped countries.” 

One delegate complained that ih 
scheme would “ turn academics Into 
mercenaries ” but this was dismissed 
by another as " nonsense ", 

Dr Colin Adamson, director of the 
Polytechnic of Central London, 
argued that contracts with richot^ 

! seas countries could generate biut 
plus which might be used to help 
poorer countries. 

Dr P. A. I. Tahourdin, assistant 
director-general of the British Coun- 
cil, said later that there were spare 
science places in university depan 
raents and that, provided PES did 
not grow ton fast, the poorer com-' 
tries would him suffer. 

25 per cent fall in 
job advertising 

The volume of advertisements for 
posts In universities, colleges and 
polytechnics from January to 
fell by 24 per cent compared wth 
the same period of 1974, accorolnj 
to measurements by the marked! 
department of Times Newspsperi: 
Limited. . ^ 

Measurements of three Miioeo 
daily newspapers, two national^ 
day newspapers and .three vveekllM 
showed that the volume of Bndw 
university advertising fell bv « pit 
cent compared with 1974. Overiejj 
university advertising was down of 


3 per cant and polytechnic adver- 
tising down by 1G per cent. 

Using by colleges of education «■ 


creased by 4 per cent. ■ • •• 

Against the trend. The. THES »•; 
creased its share of the tool .adru- 
tising market from 22 par. cent. 1° 
1974 to 34 per cent In 1975. , 
centage shore of the marfceiilsw*; 1 
British universities: 42; ovH ?Sj' 
universities: 34 j polytechnics: •«* 
colleges; .18. ; 

Archaeology honours j ;J 
offered at Bradford ■ ; ? 

An f honours' degree, Si 

archaealoglcsd sciences- **«' 
established at th<i - Uniy^'^^ 
Bradford. The four-yeai^^, Q i 
start in October. 

' profeaslonal tramlng \ 
at produchlfe' a.new.’type 
lo^ist, ■ versed. In - the 1 T f w ' 1 ^ 1 -- 
sciences, -. • .. , T ; -. 

Mr Price to be TPPS' 

Mr Christopher . 

Lewisham West, 1 «'> d ^ Tv b 
D avies, MP for Enfield Nogjr ^ 


uuviicmiv vi uiaiy 7- ■ AfiuP 

Mr Davies, sponsored by ’ WJ .y, w 
elation of 'teachers in. Tedhijc . 
stitutlons, will haVje spPCiai re9 P° 
billty for the arts, y. ;. '.v 

0 S'. 

Author please -yi-K. 

We wouid be grateful 

of the poem “ Th^AcademW^igi 
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on’s diary 


Do you read me? 

Vacation ? Vacaiinn ! Here ive nru 
now four weeks afier the end of 
lerm. when ilioso jealous of the 
presumed easy life of the university 
lecturer presume further that vaca- 
tion means four months' holiday. 

At the beginning there was the 
round of pan one marking, and re- 
marking, followed by cxnminers* 
meetings and tutors' meetings and 
the assessment committee until the 
results were finally published. And 
the list of those required to resit 
or referred in one or two papers 
only serves to remind us of the 
further round to come, in Septem- 
ber, with again the need— a critical 
need per Imps in a marginal case 
where a person’s future might be at 
stake — to re-read papers and agree 
niHrks and go through the round 
of meetings. 

In between, the theory goes, there 
is time to do research. The first 
problem, however, is to catch up on 
all the material which hus piled up 
011 the desk during the round of 
examinations, especially when this 
has involved marking extended 
essays nf up to 8,000 words for part 
two students, a.s well as the conven- 
tional examination scripts. 

The idea of the extended essay 
appealed to hotli students and staff 
when it was introduced — a chance 
to follow up a topic in some real 
dentil, not to be bound by syllabus 
and so on — hut now it seems that 
some evaluation nnd consideration 
is needed. 

. Not only is the project demand- 
ing for students, hut coursos have 
tended to call for extended essays, 
and work tends to be neglected 
while the extended essay domin- 
ates the students' concern. 

And jf writing so much has be- 
come a strain, what about the read- 
ing of n all ? Forty or so extended 
essays either first or second 
marked, and soma reconsidered to 
try to reconcile marks, the same 
number of finals papers . . . and 
then the pert one rduud. 

Unfortunately, publishers do not 
take any account of all this ; 
coliengues seem to be writing 
slightly fewer letters and ono can 
Quite understand wny, .but pub- 
lishers still shower, the papers down 
through the mail, and the journals 
do not have any “ natural breaks ". 
. Of course, there is some attrac- 
tion in trying to find some , well- 
written material, for although a 
number of students do produce 
good pieces oE work, the general 
standard of -writing is still dis- 
appointing. This, ton, seems a seri- 
ous issue. 

Do we fail- to "teach” our stu- 
dents, not in' the sense of passing 

Keeping up 
with Old 
High English 




wm-m&m 

You can blow up, St Paul's and pull 
down a; Georgian square- You can 
hack thfc Pie tit in St. Peter’s and 
sell ynjir art ” treasures ” (o Ameri- 
can, millionaire^: Yoii con give the 
gardens of Stourhcad 1 entirely, back 
to nature. But you can’t lay a finger 
on Schubert’s "An die Musik ” or 
give the Andante of Bruhni^s Double 
LOjieertq to riist and corruption. It 
?U bjwer how l hack away at 

Uy tv-rrau*,. 


to them a body ui knowledge (if 
that is what leadline should really 
be nbniit anyway), but in making 
sure thn( they gel any idea nf the 
process of learning for themselves, 
seeking nut information, evaluating 
it, and writ ing it to show what they 
have done and how ? Of course, 
it is now respectable (just) to be 
concerned about ensuring that tea- 
chers ure " trained ”, but perhaps 
we should ask whether we can 
assume that students know how in 
learn. 

It still appears 10 be the domin- 
ant ethos of (he Senior Common 
Room that these issues do not need 
to be raised ; perhaps it is because 
those occupying the armchairs went 
from school to being good studems, 
and on into graduate work, and woe 
recruited— or perhaps slipped min— 
ilia profession. 

They do not need to question the 
transit ions which need to be made 
at each stage, but — at the very least 
— a few years’ experience have ltd 
me to wonder whether some .atten- 
tion should not lie devoted in the 
first year of university course « to 
making sure that students con 
" learn ", that riiev know the various 
ways in which they might be ex 

E ected " to read " honks and articles, 
ow to make the best of their read- 
ing, and — above all— how to present 
the fruit of their labours by partici- 
pating in seminars, reading paper 1 ; 
and writing pieces of all lengths. 


ficient salary when they are sup- 
posed to lie acting on every body’s 
behalf in keeping check on the 
activities of a vast governmental 
machine. IF there was ever a cult 
of “ amateur " professionalism in 
British public life it wns as much 
In ParliumciH a.s in the Civil Ser- 
vice, and it is hurdly surprising that 
the results are unimpressive when 
we try to do the job on the cheap. 

No dnuiii some academics won hi 
wish us to give a lead < i have yet to 
hear wliuin it would impress), and 
a few probably maimuin the old 
tradition uf unconcern fur win Idly 
affairs. The majority, unfortunately 
or fortunately depending on your 
point of view, seem Lit be in touch 
with the tuuvemeiu uf rates amt 
the weekly shopping bills, and seem 
singularly unmoved by the call to 
rally to the cuu.se and make n 
sacrifice for the good of the 
country. . . . 


Rate for the job 

If we are not talking to ourselves 
—and it will be interesting to find 
out if anybody is out thcre—riio 
Faculty committee on the training 
nf university teachers will be raising 
these issues next session, along with 
a continuing attempt to explore the 
dynamics of the seminar line result 
nf another of those “vacation" 
meetings). 

But the dominant talk in the SCR 
is not along these lines. It is about 
salaries. 

Once again the questioning as to 
whether there is any news, what' 
the likelihood is of any eventual 
outcome,, and What the Govern- 
ment are likely to say, has reached 
a pitch of nervous obsession. I 
thought it was all over when the 
Part l settlement was announced 
by tile arbitration, with only the 
final details to follow — the ques- 
tion of a percentage point here or 
there. But It seems that mem- 
bers of Parliament and university 
touchers are the two groups to be 
caught by every pay policy over 
the past five years. 

. I wonder how we expect _ MPs 
to do a proper job on an insuf- 

alive ns lie was in the 1720's and 
1740's. 

There was a time when music was 
the most fragile and discontinuous 
of the arts. We have the letters 
which Abelard wrote to Heloise but 
not his songs. Since music was first 
recorded, and much more now that 
it is put on record, music really has 
triumphed over time. ; • • 

Measure libs .become Immortal. 
You cau no move hijack, hack, 
forbid or depose the Jupiter or the 
Emperor than you can proscribe or 
hijack Euclid. There may be 
alternative musical languages just 
as there are deviant logics, but the 
catholic language of sound is »s 
untouchable as it is intongible- 
Othors “ abide our quuslion ” : music 
is free. 

The real, danger of corruption 
affects ianguugcs ' more particular, . 
local and artificial than the language 
of music- As the universe of music 
expands it grows more certain but 
as the universe of English expands it 
disappears Into a black hole. The 
Welsh and the Irish and tjie Scols 
blame the English for its destructive 
imner ialfem but ' the tr iumph pf E ng- 
lisn may easily he Its downfall. A 
■ great language can die on tlie-lips et 
500 million people. . • ' 

I don’t mean that somewhere, 
someday, on the west coast of Africa 
: perhaps, some nety mutated variant, 
of English may not evolve which is 
ebullient, vigorous and adaptable. 


Degree day 

The university as un institution 
will, naturally, have to make some 
economies. It was, no doubt, with 
such concerns at the hack of Ins 
tniud that the chancel lor, Ju 
Grinin ltd, took the opportunity of his 
speeches at congregation to try to 
get people to think about sonic of 
(lie issues involved. He was widely 
reported, hut probably equally 
widely mis understood. 

Judging hy the comments re ported 
from around the university, those 
who were listening were somewhat 
shaken, and— If it were possible— 
made to feel even more despondent. 
Whether they were made to con- 
sider how the problems of the 
present economic crisis, us it affects 
universities, should be tackled posi- 
tively, rather than just as a series 
of reactions to continuing threats 
nnd pressures, is much less dear. 

The clearest impression nf degree 
day was the remarkable teat whir (tui- 
tion of “ students " Into " gradu- 
ates ", Those casual, if tint scruffy, 
figures who had been around for 
three years (only three years? one 
pinched oneself In certain cuscs) 
suddenly appeared with smart suits 
and clean shirts, smart outfits mid 
tie iv hairstyles. Mums and dads 
were in tow, and it would he fas- 
cinating to do a study nf how they 
interncted with their erstwhile 
student colleagues when they met 
each other in their new disguises— 
if they could recognize each other. 


Things fall apart 

This looks like heing u quiet sum- 
mer, ccrLainly in a physical sen.se. 
as compared with the" summer nf 
1974. Then the vacation hug;in with 
cracks appearing in the wulls (if 
one nf the university's buildings. 
Indeed, it was far from quiet us, 
with ever sharper and more omin- 
ous rumbles and snaps, the rooms 
Imd to be evacuated and the area 
was roped off. 

In the Itcuiirifiil sunshine of early 
July, quite n camaraderie developed 
as a varied selection nf staff came 
nut nf their various offices and col- 
leges nnd watched first ilie move- 
ment of the luiild ing, speculated as 
in its mu sc, anticipated ilie spread 
nf rhe phenomenon, and then 
watched the deinnliiiou men get m 
work when it was decided litat the 
buildings could not he made safe 
again. 

At. leu si the new university can 
be put in the perspective of tiiilus- 
li'iai history, for the cause of the 
subsidence was generally thought to 
be the crumbling uf n tunnel which 
runs directly under the site— the 
first railway tunnel, built in carry 
the early Canterbury to Whitstabfe 
line. Perl iap.s more care might to 
have been taken with the institu- 
tion of the new generation of uni- 
versities in the I9G0s ? 



Economics notes 

Certainly then "the di. si meg rat ion 
of the university ’’ was regarded us 
having a physical reference. All 
thill seems to be happening this 
summer is the coni inn ing .sitting 
of committees considering the uni- 
versity Its past anil its future. And, 
inevitably, an economics committee. 

There are already little notes 
being circulated asking for the hus- 
banding nf mir resources. No doubt 
others will go round asking us to 
turn out lights as much as possible. 

I wonder if they will calculate 
whether the saving would be greu- 
tur to have fluorescent lights swit- 
ched on anil off regularly, or just 
to leave them on all the time ? 

Certainly, the injunction alrcudy 
received to economize on envelopes 
and reuse them and paper us much 
a.s possible should uOL raise too 
ninny objections. Perhaps it is the 
circulars themselves which we me 
now asked to turn over and use fur 
rough notes which slum Id be most 
carefully considered iu tile first 
place? 

But one wonders. about the long 
term effects of sonic economies, it. 
Is proposed, for example, to cut 
down. (he number of telephone ex- 
tensions by having shared lines, yet 
how much tiiis will cost in terms of 
interruptions m teaching when two 
people answer a call on the line 
which ihey share, when one is taking 
a message for a colleague and has 
calls interrupted by external calls 
for the other half nf the pairing, or 
cannot . make a call because the line 
is already In use? 

WiJl economies of this nature pre- 
cipitate a further move to a noil- 
university, a set of casual offices, 
where all the staff have studies at 
home unly appearing to do their 


teaching and then disappearing 
again? 

Economies in the short term 
could be very costly in the long 
term, and the universities can only 
seem in reaci to the financial 
squeeze upon them, so that reduc- 
tions in stuff ore made hy unn-ru- 
placeiueiii and i lie re is rm chance 
of u positive, forward-looking 
recruitment policy. It is hardly 
-surprising that the economics which 
are suggested and nv.utu arouse at 
best opposition, if nuL hilarity. At 
the very least, there is humid to ha 
some disrupt ion. 

Think Marxist 

Disruption and universities seem, 
kinforumaiely, to have become inti- 
mately cuiiiiccied in the public mind. 
Perhaps now a student generation 
has ended, and there will be a shift 
uf opinion and attitude. Certainly, 
if there has been any noticeable 
development over the List session It 
has been the emergence of a new 
attitude among the good old 
liherals who used lo be .swayed on' 
issues. Now they seem to have 
much lest patience, nnd to believe 
i.i "authority". Perhaps this will 
not mutter, if crises cun he avoided; 
otherwise there could he trouble in 
srore with a burdening of posidutts 
on alt sides. 

Certainly, divisions will continue 
over salary matters. The AUT must 
lie extremely grateful that its policy 
of hut ding up examination residis 
hud tho (presumably desired) effect 
uf speeding up the aibiirutiuu 
a mi on ncc incite and wins nut put to 
the test. Now there wilt need to he 
Miiue hard thinking. 

Quite clearly, however, the uni- 
versity teaching profession will 
have in asked how " professional ” 
it cau continue to be. At the very 
least, from a supposedly thinking 
group — that is pan of whin "dons” 
arc supposed lo do, l believe — the 
first rcncLion of a strike was n little 
unimaginative. Nn duubr, nobody 
bad ever thought that such action 
would bo necessary, ami (lie policy 
was the first thing that came to 
mind. 

Now there is time to think, and 
perhaps- some alternative courses of. 
action might lie prepared, which 
will not cause difficulties within 
universities and in die students 
whose continued existence is so vital 
(the UGC’s words huvt* not gone 
unheard mv the need to maintain - 
and increase student nuni hers— cer- 
tainly a critical task for those 
" involved in admissions this sum- 
met). 

Florid ing the civil service wilh 
applications, withdrawing from out- 
side commitments and so on; per- 
haps we could learn from some 
students (more imaginative than 
our own ?), the Parisian students 
of 1968 who created that master- ■ 
piece of modern culture, the slo- 
gan : “ Je suis marxiste — tendency 
Gruucho 


as I understand it cannot survive tar 
those whose lips and ears ore spe- 
cially tuned. You need only listen 
to (say) Tom Stoppard’s IVaittiliu to 
recognize that English can still sus- 
tain the most brimam exploitation. 
It can be done. 

My worry is that an allusive, 
irouizitig and- musical rhetoric will 
he decreasingly accessible, Tom 
Stoppard can continue tp appeal, to. 
a ditpiniftliing enclave but he and his 
audience depend on the availability 
of Old High English. As things are 
going nt present Old High English is 
for tltc rubbish dump of history. 

The culprits are the clerks. As 
usual they hove been treasonable. 
They have simply stopped teaching 
and using Old High English, They 
tell pie children cannot lake it anv 


tell pie children cannot inke it any 
longer and you cannot stuff it down 
their ears If they do not wont it. 
Ijo the teachers of English — *;onie of 
them — collude with the self- 

accelerating spiral of linguistic 
-deprivation. Nurture conforms to 
what children lack by nature, dad 
education succumbs to the given. 

Slnco whpn has education been a 
capitulation to what Is already pos- 
sible? Only the other day I was 
told that English poetry could not 
he taught until the age of 16, which 
is tantamount to -saying that only 
(hose predestined hy background 
und unusual talent u< survive the 
w educational 11 process up to that 
: point should graduate to the seri- 
ous -business of education. I don’r 
mean that English is the only seri- 
ous business of education, hut a 
sure und subtle command nf t la- 


ctose to the heart of what school 
aims to provide. 

I am having the point hammered 
home by the fact that people get me 
wrong.. The literate editor of this 
newspaper once geutiy warned me 
that irony is a dangerous weapon. At 
u conference recently 1 was told that- 
only a’ proportion of my American 
audience could follow the argument 
because it depended on Q .kind of 
European rhetoric to tvliiclt most 
academics had restricted access. 
They heard what l said b\it did -not 
know what 1 was saying. They 
were, as a friend put it, “Honorary 
Japanese 

More worrying still,, a sensitive 
-and clever producer in Radio 3 
once hinted that 1 assumed too 
much. He said that 1 could be taken 
in several different senses, which 
ivas exactly what 1 had hoped. On 
another occasion 1 referred % to 
Richard IU and Ilousman nnd was 
told - that' I was ; i being *’ rather 
.literary I afiroed. I was proud !of 
it. T hud worked hard for ypors at 
jiist that, only to find it was not a 
virtue. And I fear my producer may 
have been right, 

Shakespeare thought that neither 
marble nor the gilded monuments 
of princes could outlive his “ power- 
ful rime”. It had hat occurred .to 
him that ; by The test , of popular 
accessibility - references lo bis 
'‘powerful rime” might -be thought 
*• rather literary ”. The little switch 
(hut makes Bach privately immort.nl 
also makes powerful rime perish- 
able. Perhaps George Steiner really 
is right in contending that we :iiru* 


Hannan Rose 

The author lectures in inter-' 
disciplinary studies at ilie Vili- 
varsity of Kent . 
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and that as our hi-fi racks expand ' 
so our libraries contract. 

One must not knock Radio 3: iu" 
producers are. after all, co-opted 
members of the board of cultural ‘ 
guardians. I would rather blame the. 1 
clerks, the politicians, not to men--) 
tion certain clerics. Bernard Ldvlzt . . 
recently did a splendid piece on the 
.joint rape qf language aud veracity -.r- 
perpetrated in h . speech by 1 
Callaghan. • j 

It is not that you want Chmchil- [' 
bait rhodomontnde bht only a vigor- ’ 
otis, clear nnd resonant speech. 
Compare Cromwell, Richard Price, 
John Bright and even Asquith with 
Bonn and Wilson and you have a : 
measure of a tradition’s decline. Or' 
else just read ' what the liturgical 
reformers have done iu Cram Tier ■ 
and the Bible aud you can see how 1 
the professional guard Ians uf the 
Word Have conformed to ivlnii John 
Vaizey has called ihe literary stand- . 
aids of the Gas Board. 

Before I bccoibe too self-indulgent • 
and SnAtiglei'htn I will end on a.‘ 
hope ful note. Contemporary cliildr ■ 
reit’s literature is tin) most sensitive ' 
nnd mythological I v and liistorlcelly ‘ 
riqh ever provided for rhe young. ■' 
Read . Joau Alken, Aluit Garner. 
Peter. Dickinson, Nina Tinwdun. ■: 
Madeleine L* Fugle, Johii Christo* 
pher and Susan Cuopcr. 

There is only 1 one- snag.: 1 1.. mostly 
reaches those already atiunud io the - 
literary and historical imagination, 
With the capitulation uf school the ." 
deprived .are left free to | explore ;; 
their deprivation. " To him thut ■ 
hull) <■ . ." and t riiiat I do: liot heed.", 
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*V»iVi7c^ ,0 i “““*»«* my lei ter 
< iilhb, July 4; reveal some iu- 
u'fcstmg puinrs. 

It is dear that there is a vocal 
■i ml powerful lohJiy in rlie A.UT for 
uio pieservHtluu of die differential? 
lie l ween senior and junior nendemlc 
jtiiff. I hoy must now bo feeling 
■airly pleased with them selves. 

. Edward Hughes* myopic observe- 
1,011 today's lecturers ore to- 
morrow s professors will give little 
cumforc to tiiuse unfortunates at 
mo bottom end nf the scale who, 
contrary to Professor Birch's 
anachronistic assertions, may well 
slniggling desperately to look 
alter dependant wives und children. 

[ie unforuiiiaie t mill in these Limes 
■ii con traction and austerity within 
■"ilversitiea is that today’s lecturers 
•m* tomorrow's lecturers. 

I agree with Professor Birch that 
mure promotion grades are ncces- 
to encourage the industrious, 
particularly in the age range he 
m enti ons. f also agree with Edward 
Hughes thin Bill Wallace has 
worked very hard for the ACIT and 
I would not wish it tlmuglit that 
njy i emmks were directed person* 
■illy towards him; rather ihov 
i jins irate, from my own experience, 
Jim dilemma in which A1IT finds 
uself in u situniinn where lecturers 
need strong and uucquivucul trade 
union suppori. 

However, I find it very lull'd to 
relieve, given academies'' penchant 
far discussion, that no one was 

prepared to comment upon this fun- 
dameiitul issue ol AUT loyalty. It 
reflects sadly upon the profession. 

Finally, I am relieved that Mr 
Kibbnii? spared us the embarrass' 
niont or a detailed reply, since the 
Figures ho quoted, indeterminate 
as they were, are ns damaging to 
ms argument ahout iiiuncricul 

strength as they are irrelevant to 
my argument about influential 

strength. 

Yours faithfully, 

K. J. HBSKIN . • 

School of Biological and 
Environmental Studies, 

Xhe New University nf Ulster, 

L moraine. 


Iranian students 

from Ur J. 0. Downing 

5 ,r »“’ T ] te liberty and ucademic free- 
dom of Iranian students In Britain 
Is currently being threatened by the 
Iranian embassy here, in particular 

vf!ies* SCCrCt P ° IICe (SAVAK) 

First, pressure is brought to bear 

civlv nan . * lu *fonts to inform 
SAVAK against other Iranian stu- 
donre for expressing opposition to 
the Shah's regime. This pressure 
indudas bribery, threats against tho 
student, and even threats, against 
undents families. Academic free- 
dom is impossible for Iranian atu- 
there are about 
drams™ ® rita ^ n — un£ for these cOn- 

^ Second, a particular ihstance of 
. thesa processes is the refusal to 
estend the visas of five, students 
because of their . public comment ; 
. here against the treatment of politi- 


J.hlltMlWfc.H-l.I.WMI'HI 


: dffeqts . tlielr capacity to continue 
thafr courses here. One such is Mr 
. M v Katanian, of the School of 

; in 

.Thir^l. ls' the . case of 21 ' Iran- 
iait UUdents *. »io currently face 
mal for conaprtpey to trespass, tor 
their non- viol tint sit-in Tn ihe 
Unman embassy (ott Iranian soil) 
earlier this year. • • : 

Tlieir _ case presents an odd cb*K 
trast wirtt .the absence of . punish- 
. ment nf Ufcraiijan studorits who 
staged q . s mil] ar pro test in the 
Russian embassy. 

1 l l ,cr Sj° f® address m public appeal 


from Kathryn Rowan 
Sir, — Of the eight suggestion.? pm 
forward by Professor Ha in merlon 
in his letter (TUES July 11) the 
first five comprise a realistic 
attempt to deal with .some of the 
implications of the end of univer- 
sity expansion, but the final three 
cannol be allowed to pass without 
coniine nr. 

Firstly, Professor Haniniertnn 
fails to explain hia selection of 
English and philosophy as the sub- 
jects to be axed nt undergraduate 
level. Why nor history or psycho- 
logy ? Can it he argued that some 
subjects are more easily seif taught 
than others ? 

Secondly, since Professor Ham- 
mer ton is preoccupied in his letter 
with possible economies it should 
he pointed nut that the teaching of 
English and philosophy only nt 
graduate level lengthens the univer- 
sity careers of chose who wish tn 
study these subjects, and mi may 
prove more expensive than at pre- 
sent. The cut-down in under- 
graduate in Like to compensate for 
this would ieud to more money 
being spent on fewer people. Is ihe 
adopt ion uf this principle justifi- 
able ? 

Thirdly, with reference to his dis- 
cussion nil sociology, althuugh it is 
generous of Professor Hammer ton 
to allow tlmi ♦* it cannot be ruled 


University reform 

uut a priori that there will never be 
uny useful or illuminating outcome 
of such studies", the utilitarian 
thread that runs through his argu- 
ment does damage to die real prob- 
lem that lies behind it. This prob- 
lem is central to die b talus of 
sociology and can be posed in two 
i me r related questions : 

• What is the purpose of sociolo- 
gical study, or, what is the purpose 
of the conceptual and methodologi- 
cal exploration of theories of 
satiety? 

# Is It possible to assess sociotn- 
gicul worth from a utilitarian point 
of view? 

In response to the first question 
die niin of sociology should be to 
induce in die student a critical 
awareness of society and mi under- 
standing, in so far as is possible, uf 
social processess. 

In relation to the second question, 

I suspect that Professor Hammer- 
ron’s assessment of the worth of 
sociology is In terms of the degree 
to which it constitutes a predictive 
science of society, and die degree 
rn winch it acts ns hii instrument of 
social change through its Influence 
on policy. That sociology has not yei 
proved Uself as such is no argument 
for its worthlessness. 

I’lie notion of sociology as a pre- 
dictive and positive science is closely 
related to tho conception of sodo 
logy as a "utility” subject with 
welfare values. Although there is 


room fur rcfincineut and greater 
rigour within the confines of this 
approach, sociology will never jus- 
tify Itself fully within them. 
Attempts to do so create further 
grounds for criticisms such as Pro- 
fessor Hammeriun's. 

The attenuation of sociology from 
its philosophical roots, the concern 
that h should be ail apiillcd and 
practical, subject lias inevitably 
opened it up to criticism as a sub- 
ject. Unless we can get rid of this 
pervasive utilitarian ideology and its 
underlying assumptions of our 
power, knowledge and right to Inter- 
vene hi society, the real worth of 
sociology, which Is to make people 
ill ink critically ahout society will be 
lost. 

I am questioning not so much 
Professor Hammertnn’s concern but 
the basis of it. In place of sugges- 
tions seven and eight I Lhink the 
folio lying questions might useful] v 
be asked : Con we afford to toncli 
people to think in this way ? Why 
is it Important to do so ? How cun 
we ensure that the effect of the 
transmission of sociological know- 
ledge is to make students think 
rather thaii to reproduce or even 
conserve knowledge unthinkingly? 
Finally should we accept uuques- 
tioiiinglv the now established right 
of intellectuals to he paid to think ? 
Yours faithfully, 

KATHRYN ROWAN, 

Assistant research officer, 
Sociological research unit. 

Institute of Education. 

London University. 


Confused thinking in the training of photographers. 


Photography Jobs . 

from Professor Margaret Harkar 
Sir,-— The article Photography stu- 
dents ‘ almost unemployable • ■» 
(TflES, July 11) suggests a consider- 
able degree of confused thinking 
about eduention and training in 

photography and career opportuni- 
ties. 

The following statement Is indica- 
tive.: ■ It ha'd been found that 
graduates of the course (feferente 
J?. .Instflqte of 'Ipcovpordted - 
rhoiogrnphera Professional - Qualify- 
ing Exmtdnadan—frpm . w-hlch ex- 
ehiptfon is grafted - £b ’ a 1 hUntber . of 
recagnized collegas offering degree 
or diploma courses in photography 
wdre ■ too well, educated and „F in 


Admissions: ! ' I ' ■ 

from. Elisabeth Lvdthte ' ; 

Sir,— With ■ reference to the article 
Costly advertising \ campaigns fall 
lo attract .students '* . {TUBS, July 
.4), your readers mAy be interested 
in the results of the. routine analy- 
sis of sources, of .information used 
by students admitted to the Cam- 
bridgeehhe; College qf Afts aqd 
Technology. Tlja following figures 
relaw to degree sti^en^ admitted 
In October \ J , 


Out/ uf a ■ toiaT > avion 


uio Ve happily into vacancies in 
photographers' studios 
Cau anyone be too well educated ? 
Ins reference to Jack of "appro- 
■ Priate skills Jl gives a clue to the 
misunderstanding w hi c h stlU exists 

» UE!$!* e ter i ns " education » and 
training,” A student who is 
undergoing a course in higher edu- 


' uj „„ 7, cuucanon ~ ana 

■ A student who is 

a courae , in hi ? lie r edu- 
cation, whatever the subject, is 

gSSTHr « c 0 , f , a. sy 5 

^‘d«f ; 

,ma ^ through the 
luediujn of photography, , He ghourd 

"jPiSjgg* **• -wrU 1 -not hava the time • 

it nSfiS'' Praodcal skills 
ar present in cun'ent- use. 

Tha question 1 , niusc be tsk^d • 
unomplovnble far tuim*-? tc 


7? Jiuilwy obtained tlifeir Informa- 
tion about the- college frqln 
advertisements or purchased entries 
. m-dlroqiorles. Copies of the degree 

Se '^ a ? C ® d ii COl?raM 

P n. S ° i?° ' bU secondary schools 

ill the JJn|ted 'iUngdom; and to ell 
major offices, of the tareqes service j 
91 students quoted co|loge litera- 
tui e or teachers or careers officers 
as their source of infotnidtion. : 

. The t remaining stiidenls heard 
about the college from friends 

<oi, or troiu a macaylnp n rtftxJp 

■ ■— ..I - — ..I oft ft 



Picliiis by Quy Ryacori 

be concerned with people wlio have 
been appropriately . trai netl, not 
graduates. , 

Most degree and diploma courses 
in photop-aphy include the study of 
associated subjects in the curricu- 
iJJSkiJP ^ at graduates will not be 
limited to the practice of photo- 
graphy or film production as a 
of other forms of 
media and communication theory 
and practice are frequently asso- 
cfatoq- ■ Tliere are close associations 

MeLeish'o r 1 


Dillon’s 

from Mr T. S. Vang 

^ 1 \ f roud the article hv u i 
Jackson [TUBS July 4) “ ConflrU , 
crisis rocks univcrsiiv bonkil D ? 
about Dillon’s Univcr4y b &“ 
with regret. As an acnuSS 
hbrariaii in one of the ujQ 
colleges, there are some thlnufi 
wish to point out. ngs 1 

hirst of all l do not agree wiiti 
the explanation mude by Mr H 
Stephenson, Dillon’s new chXJ? 60 
n which .aidtta.'-S'.Sgl'g 

tor in the company’s crisis ms £ 
large amount owed by Its big £ 
tomers. Among the worst offend^ 
are the universities", but It nSuS 
one important factor, he faiM 

happen? W ? A «* 

jibranansTli aveTin ' difeultitt’S? 
nig the bills as far as Uieir baffi 
is concerned, then how could dS 

hrrsS^n?^ 11 ^ 15 ci ^ 

director, says that “the defects^ 
university accounting procedure h 
London nnd ^ 

or ,Md 10 

on the fact that most universities 
have transferred their accounts is 
computers, for instance London bid 
l j 1Q accounts of all cal- 
legos and schools to tho uuivenitr 
computer since August 1973, aftS 
wlncli no complaint has been heard 

iiivofces? raStlC ddaV 00 poymeTlt Df 

r.L U ^ erm ° r - e rl . ,e University 
trains Committee also informed the 
accountants of all universities to 

“."y de,Ifl y °f payment and 
asked them to ensuro that the pin 
ment practice is in accordance wifi 
me best standards within the Units 
Qt noiuiai cominerciai prudence, 
Finally, r wish to express that 
jip university librurlan .would wMt 
i? ni cease business relation? with 
Dillon s t but nothing can be niftf 
frustrating when "one has to spend 
a whole morning on t]ie telepnone 
checking a wrong order and u 
repent the same query to five or 
six people than to find out that 
they were all the wrong people on# 
has been dealing with, and having 
to go buck to deni with the first 
person ngidn- Would you blame th« 
librarian if he stops dealing with 
Dillon’s? 

Yours faithfully, 

T. S. YANG, 

Acquisitions lihi iiriun, 

Queen Elixubetli College, 

University of London. 


Sixth forms 

from Mr Bruce Clmppin and 
others 

Sir,— Mr David Terry (TflES. Jdui 
11) says he knows of no evident* 
concerning ihe size of sixth fflflp 
nnd tile number of subjects thoy.csn 
offer. Some of our own as fd 
unpubllslicd findings may be Fete- 
vint in this context, . - ■ 1 

In our DHLionnl sample of instfw- 




1 - Students _ need, not despair, the 
fiSSS i ^ r ” gl ' adu ^ e 8 of well 

— i" feWh n y d i. 
^rgareTSker erat0 think '-. 

Dean of tbn -a ’ 


pieering S mamber of staff at a 
loc “‘ h c ««» conference, . “ * 


list: 0 ™ ' 

Art i , n[| , 
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Vice-Chancellor’s ‘green paper’ on the future of postgraduate education 


Places for all qualified students should be the aim ’ 


RESEARCH 

The heart of ihe matter is the universities' 
responsibility for the maintenance and deve- 
lopment of science and learning. At times 
uf rapid social and technological change, like 
the present, the need for new knowledge, and 
for the reassessment and reinterpretation of 
existing knowledge, is greater und not less 
than in mure stable periods. 

Tills is not a mere rhetorical generalization, 
but a matter of practical observ&dnn. It is 
clear tlmt failure to do the necessary research 
in new fields of social or scientific concern 
may have disastrous consequences. 

Of course, it is not often argued thm 
research in universities should be discon- 
tinued ul together. What is suggested is that 
at a time of financial difficulty there should 
be some transfer of resources from research 
to teaching. If the number of stndcms on 
undergraduate and taught postgraduate 
courses increased without a proportionate in- 
crease in staff numbers either the quality 
of the teaching would suffer, or the time 
available for research would be reduced. 
Economies of scale and mprovemems in the 
techniques of teaching could provide only 
limited compensation for what would be lost. 

In some universities a tendency of this kind 
is already discernible. 

If, for some reason, the postgraduate work, 
particularly the postgraduate research, were 
suddenly cut back, the resources liberated 
would in most cases not be those needed to 
provide more undergraduate places. The only 
result would be a significant waste of the 
total potential of the department. 

Tha present " dual ” system by which re- 
search is financed in part from the block 
grant from the UGC, which is exnoctBd to 
provide the background facilities of a well- 
found” department, supplemented by grants 
from the research councils and contracts from 
industry, has worked well and economically. 
We think that any alternative system would 
he likely to be less efficient. To make these 
points Is uut, of course, to suggest that no 
change in the present pattern is possible. 

We have received suggestions that some 
PhD candidates of insufficient ability are 
being accepted, and perhaps in some cases 
are receiving the degree, we think this may 
■sometimes happen because tlieir Inadequacy 
is not recognized In time. If a student lias 
worked conscientiously for three years, to 
brand lilm as a failure seems harsh. Accord- 
ingly, we think . that universities should con- 
sider the introduction of a more formal ana 
rigorous assessment of progress, say, at the 
end of the first year dE a PhD course. 

In addition, it has been represented ^ iw 
that while we have an elaborate system of 
classification of first degrees, wbjeh up- 
doubtedly provides an Incentive for many 
able students, we have no such system^ tor 
higher degrees. We think that i “m™ JjJ 
might consider whether It would be desirable, 
for example, to give a public mark of d srinc^ 
tion to PhD candidates whose work has led to 
an outstanding Contribution t 1 ?^ no ”l e ‘J® e r i , ei ^ 
exhibits exceptional originality and percep- 

d °Tbe size of the .student research awards 
provided by the research councils i s n on o ally 
related directly to that provided hrunder 
graduates. It takes account of the fact that 
research students commonly have to be at 
work in their laboratories and libraries, oi 
tn the field for a much larger proportion of 
the year than the 30 weeks or so for which 
an undergraduate is required to be -in resi- 
dence. But it takes little or no account ot the 
fact that research students are older, better 
qualified, more experienced and more capable 
than the average undergraduate. • . 

Hi receut years this method qf calculation 
has been particularly disadvantageous ■ to the 
postgraduates. To an. increasing extent, now 
more or less openly recognized, wheq the 
size of their gi ants is under discussion, under- 
graduates have supplemented their grants by 
paid work in the vacations, or if employment 
cannot be found, from supplementary benefits. 

Those argiunents apply mainly to the areas 
of research covered by the research councils 
— science, technology, medlciuo, and the 
social sciences. The sums of money involved 
hi the support of research in arts and the 
humanities ' are very much smaller, but we clo 
not, for tjiat reason or any other, regard it 
as any less essential. We mink that the pre- 
sent system by which studentships in the 
arts lire not allocated to departments but are 
awarded in a national competition organized 
by the DES and SED has worked well, nnd 
except In :one particular, we: would not wish 
to change It. 

It seems to us that thd fihandng of research i 
in law, it 'subject of increasing importance In 
the universities arid one in Which in a chang- 
ing society much research is needed, should 
• perhaps become port of tho responsibilities - 
of the Social Science Research Con util, or 
'alternatively slioqld have a separate organ iza 
..jHon 6f Ittjqwn. . . 

. It bs ejenr that ,in some important respects ; 
- . research hi jhe ,Uupiapjtie^ Js seriously handl- 
; capped. , 5Ve. have received froni a number 
. ?? QUarterfi suggpstions, whicli we think would 
_ 00 , Widely atihrmrtAd- for the foundation of. 


Recommendations 


1. A further “ transfer uf resources” from research lu iciicliiug would lie damaging to 
both and should be resisted. 

2. The suitability of all PhD students should he independently usscssed at ilic end nf the 
first year of study. 

3- Universities should consider the award of a mark of (list i net ion for mi 1 st nulling PhD 
theses. 


tew c-xceptiuns they summit themselves, and 
if they make «i guod deal id use of univer- 
sity buildings niul other facilities, fur the 
most purl they do su in i lie evenings, at week- 
ends, and at other tiniu.s when iliorc is spurs 
capacity. 

In 1973-7-1 about 30 per cent of postgradu- 
ate students in United Kingdom universities 
came from overseas. The universities are 
unanimous in welcoming them atul regard 


full-time higher degree courses for teachers, and stimuli! tc more research hi education. 


7. The practice of requiring parental contributions in the giants of students under taking 
postgraduate training ns teachers should be discontinued, 

B. The need for a substantially Increased number of places for graduate students of 
social work should lie taken Into account In plnns for the next quinquennium. 

9. The significance and value of masters’ degrees arc not yet well enough understood by 
employers and by the general public. Consideration should be given lo measures designed 
to rectify this situation. 

10. Information about the amount and nature of sclf-finnnced “ post- experience ” work 
undertaken by all universities should be collected, and the question nf whether a 
centra! Index of courses Is desirable should be considered. 

11. An increase in the number of students reading for higher degrees by part-time study 
Is to be expected. The needs of part-time postgraduate students, and the noLlonnl 
provision for them, should be discussed with other bodies providing for pnrL-tlmc 
students. 

12. The universities should continue to provide for a Kiihshintlnl proportion of post- 
graduate students from overseas. There should be a slumlord fee for a verse as students 


Universities are interested in all the diverse 
su cl dies and cultures nf liiu world. Xu have 
representatives nf all these societies and 
cultures among us Is a significant contribu- 
tion towards u n tiers uuul mg them. 

It is important that there should he oppor- 
tunities for British students, and, also 
senior people, to study in universities in 
as many countries as possible. They arc 
not likely to be welcome unless scholars 
nf all nationalities arc accepted in the 
United Kingdom. 

The provision of postgraduate education Tor 
students from countries which have not 
yet made udoqiiato provision of their own 
at this level is one of the mast effective 


(lie uni vers 1 1 ICS tmuimi cum unit; iu provide ror a Kiiusinmini proimriioii or post- f,iu,T .-nlnrlu»lv Luivn..n«tui>\ form « nf nwr. 

graduate students from overseas. There should be a standard fee for overseas students seas ively il ‘ expcllSivc) forms ovor ' 

which would be larger limn the home student fees, but nnt so large that postgraduate Wg tll _ r „ -vsn-ni hucnil nn tht. 

study in tills country would be more expensive than in Europe and Anierfca. follow 

13. Postgraduate students from under-developed countries should continue In be assisted As a ,,,Lpnr there should h.- n uniform 

by scholarships or bursaries, which should be open to those not sponsored by Llicir Ee ^mLSIS S£m AX S3S \J KW 

home governments us well as to those who nre. Expenditure of (Ids kind should be seen d *; £ f J oversenfi Students tBI 

as part or our programme of nhl to these countries. Jffl 1 of the mus InVJJ.Il^tvhelnLrt it 

14. The universities' consideration of postgraduate education In the future should he fit ct „ if. LLnJli ! if 


based on the general tirhiciple that students who arc qualified, suitable and keen 
to proceed beyond the first degree level should be enabled lo do so. 


required would not he of the same order as 
those needed in the other fields. Rut at a 
time of grunt financial difficulty most of us 
feel that the alternative course of continuing 
to assist research through the nritish 
Academy is to he preferred. 

The number of research students In arts 
and the humanities is comparatively small ; 
In 1973-74 those working for higher degrees 
totalled 3,777. Most uf these students are 


TAUGHT COURSES 

Taught courses Imve lieun iu recent years 
nn increasingly imporumi element iu pusl- 
graduatu work. The number of students in 
such courses registered for higher degrees 
was listed for the first lime in 1970, when 
there wore 8,528 nf them. In 1973 the last 
year for which statistics are available, the 
number had grown Lu 10,824. 

Postgraduate taught courses iu tile United 


nrnh 9 l.lv ntmliu* nt nn arnrlnmlr career In a . * 'osisraiiuare causiii courses iu me unuen 

iimilhiiiniK A niiihIIpi' number luiiv Iiavo ill ^btuiul. iIilv j t\ i c l studcDls fioni ill] 
n Sid the Civil or >e?i™ Shi? ov . e ' *bc wurld, t including many from conn- 

administrative work. Looked at from the long- 


term point of view, the balance between 
supply a fid demand is reasonably well main- 
tained. 

It is sometimes asserted that, because in 

Iii tho humanities ’ should not be provided , British employers on tho whole recogiiize 
eion mi thi modm Lale diat it nowTsuch then, as = tl. tat, except in a few fields 
a view seems to us totally philistine. . suc ^ 85 management, do , not do much to 

The present output of PhDs (about 5,000 StU ?°T? I? Mk f tb ^ 

annually, of whom about a quarter are over- ■ J n P 8 * 1, P? rioubt. tlie uni verai ties are them- 
seas students) is what would be required on *^ ve § t0 ^ anle - TUoy aie not accustomed 

. ^ > • m a i in Q/lirfli'f iciluf tliAiH urnriuntc «tnrl Itaim nt- 


tries whose imhistri.nl and educational 
systems arc as developed as nur own. And 
the degrees which nre conferred on students 


following principles should be devised: 

As at present, there should lie n uniform 
fee, different from tliut paid by United King- 
dom students, for all overseas Htmlcnts. The 
size ot’ the fee must in reality he, in part at 
least, a matter nf political derision, but it 
.should not be so large ns to make the total 
cost to foreign students of postgraduate 
education in this country nut of proportion 
with that obtaining elsewhere, for example. 
In WesLcrn Europe or in the United States. 
(In the latter case, tho fuel that there are 
often butler opportunities for cart) ing money 
by part- time work during courses must be 
lakeu into account.) The experience nf 1966 
shnw.i that the number nf postgraduate 
students seeking admission to the United 
Kingdom universities con be sharply 
diminished at least temporarily by an 
increase in tho fee, 

It is highly desirable that die Government 
should continue lo provide help lu tha form 
of postgraduate scholarships, nr in some 
other ways to students from countries whit 
would not otherwise be able to afford to 
come, but money provided in this way should 
be seen as part of our programme of nver- 


a iicc css fully completing them, usually MA pi' sens aid aud not as part of the general cost 
MSc, are recognized throughout the world of university education in tho United Kina- 
ps marks of high atitilnment, compnrahle doin. Many such students come as a result 


the following assumpdons : the total system ™ 3(1 v ®' 
of higher education, and the number of P 

PhDs recruited to staff it, will continue to £“?}:£ *Li®« 8e $ 
increase at a rato of 3.5 per cent per annum qualifications, l 
(tills is approximately the average rate for 15 , vei T 1 

die past 50 years) j In science and techno- « r e rreque: 
logy, and In some other fields such as econo- Sessional bodies w 
mfes, PhDs recruited for research and deve- 
iopment posts iu industiy, commerce and j ”, “ at lf 
government will about equal in number to „®:,„5®ur“ Us 
those recruited to higher education ; about “ e universities a 
one fifth of PhD graduates will be people At the PhD le 
who do not wish to make their careers In to publicize uie ; 
academic life or in research, but will seek Uniited pun lie — i 
employment in other capacities In industry higher education i 


perhaps in other sector* ment-fnr which PhDs arc primarily intended. ^ « SJaStoi* 
a public service. The nieanlng of a master's degree, however, Is __ I"/,* „ nK ^L„ a L P w»i P i! SrlH 


employment in other capacities in industry 
and commerce, or perhaps iu other sectors 
of education or the public service. 

A vigorous programme of research in edu- 
cation is eqnally Important. 

PROFESSIONAL QUALIFYING 
COURSES.'-:-,' 

Similar considerations atfply' to professional 
qualifying courses which the universities 


to advertising tlieir products, mid have not 
done much to persuade employers or the 
public at large of (he value of postgraduate 

S ualificarimis. The significance of a first 
egree is very widely recognized. Indeed, 
there are frequent instances in which pro- 
fessional bodies which have traditionally been 
accustomed to recruit non-graduates have 
found that if they are to maintain the quality 
of tlieir recruits they must seek them in 
the universities and require u degree. 

At the PhD level also it is not necessary 
to publicize the value of the degree to that 
limited public — in the main institutions nf 
higher cducadou and of research and develop- 


of sponsorship by governments, bur there 
should always be some provision for thoto 
who come on their own initiative. 

It must be recognized that any substantial 
increase in fees will be accompanied by a 
fall in uio number of students coining to this 
country. Tlie immediate financial conse- 
quence to universities of any increase of fees 
should be calcitluted taking this factor into 
account. 

FUTURE POLICY 

It is accepted that anyone offered a place 
for a degree course will not be prevented 


r v (' 


Illftcaa 11MIUL 1 1 U Y w LinuiLiuiiruiv l/ccil r, ■ Y - . ■ , , . u ewe m 

to recruit non-graduates have IU0 " e ? fr “? taki J ,g h 

if ihey arc to maintain the quality H"® poh^niemdug^ there haa to be a detloL 
ecrtiiis thev niu<;r cook them in 59? P* ?vhat_ qualified for entry means. 


Tills is specified In the " minimum entrance . 
requirement” to degree couises, generally 
Including two A-level passes, bnt with limited 
concessions for "mature students” and. 
people with qualifications of other kinds. , ; 
The ground on which die universities' take 


not ividely understood because of the newness 
of taught courses for ' these degrees. The 
universities should consider In consultation 
with Industry and the otlier Important 'em- 
ployers of graduates what can be 'done to 
make. the menhlng of 'a master's degree as 
well and widely appreciated as it has become 
in the United States and Canada. 

POST-EXPERIENCE COURSES 


provide. The largest single group, after in the United States and Canada. 

SlJtaTSbSf tta™' 0 * 1 , POST-EXPRUIENCE courses 

in one and two-year postgraduate courses. At present it appears that few people hove 
together with another &G places in diploma any real Idon how much ?vork of- this kind 
course? admitting uon-graduates. tho universities do, or how much effort they 

cou - B K put into it. Such courses constitute one among 


ns much at die postgraduate level as at fitly 
other. Those who think, .or appear to think.' 
th At' it ceases to apply at the -first d^grfii 
level must be pressed to provide reasonable 
grounds. for. their belief, • - 
The universities must continue to assert 
thdt this policy, of enabiing eveijone'to go 
as far as ne can, b the right policy. In Hi 


Professional courses of this kind have not 


HI lliu uui awia J* v, ! | 1 r‘“^ — JV" 

Local Authority Social Services and else- 
where had ','no formal professional trainhiR. 
Ttlc importance of the role .of the social 
worker in society and the responsibilities 
that they are expected to carry is becoming 
better known to the public, and the heed 
for them to have adequate training is at 
i present attracting much attention. 1 


At present it appears that few people have |?J? 

any real idon how much svork of this kind HW-ST 1 ?* n I RS?^!iSSJ? 0 »iSn a V22SL«2li 0 T2 
Uio universities do, or how much effort they f.^onrM^lnn 0 ^ & ^ e ® iee m increase in 

»- S U ±!ger- any extension of educadonki 

existed on anytlilug like the required scalo ® v ^ hi^ Th bS n^n v M ? ons opportunity at present, however, may scam 

the university and the loud community ; tt •• dj*: 1 • 
attracts the interest of a largo number, of • elS 

rSSlS- Whbm 0Li ' eovise «. h»«;: ^d^h^bje^ ft » 

no contact. .. . . • movQ bs sooit as diey can. . - , 

Ho wevor. tiie 5 ' In , these paragraphs we can. do no more 

tliqn slcitch tha outline of a possible policy, 
hi foe ,the . future. Wa Include thorn in nur 
J* 0 ? m ^ KMf-n?- Report in order to explore die oxtent to which 

nSJ inw'ff'inSlS ; 5uch would receive general . support 

;iilg what we do,, and- as. first stop - jt wcml d ’■ nroiit tho .ttnlvo raid ea, ^Vhethar or not our. 


an*. jEss, a ™ i« 2f ■ ss& ;ks s 

Shere had /no formal professional mMnji..' Ji\? NavertheleA tha- universities should have in 


esent attracting much attention. were i tifua. would bo damaging.- It would bo £- e pda 

The Central Council for Education and worth while to put more effort fota/pulplid*. , 

■alniug In Social Work estimates; that an 1«S What we do, a^d-os. a first 1 front 

crease of at least 50 percent Intbe number atigW 


Training In Social Work estimates; that an ^ ftoni tho traivorsldea, Whether or not our. 

Increase of at least 50 per eeni In the number . P e f "5^ fiUBRepUons .nre on the right lines, however, 

' of places available for -this purpose wokild .. ' “'P*” s °nie general policy and, direction :can 

be necessary to meet the recognized fieed In be fornuijatcd nnd agreed, there is in qur, 

the next quinquennium; ^ Iw C w *wf .’Opirfon a.gruvo danger that fit years to -come 

There are dear indication^ « diet in the Jj po^tgcadiinte education in the universities will 

: near fuhire similar postgraduate professional c ® n r starved of the ■ resources which it liwist 

courses in. odier areas will be required. ' Oho should consider whethet sonifi form pt regular ..imve if. die utilversltfes theuiselves, qf ,fliiy 

• such -area is that of sotlal policy and- public -publication, Is desirable. .■•■■ ■ ■ • . , of tlieir activities;. are th flotirlsb. . -, -•'-v." ' 

• administration, which.', now forms nn Ipipnr- There can.be little doubt 'that part-time -- — 'i - ; — — j — - ~ r— . — ’ , 

taut element In > number of . undercraduafe students, represent &om .tho, prints of view Edited text of the report. Study Group ; on 
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Alfred Morris suggests new ways of allocating university finance 

‘UGC should stop paying research overheads’ 

rViii liV!'! 11 .?.. 1 :! >\ Mil'll sinus nil UGO-rinam-L-il rcseiircll ai for iiiiratliiL-iinii nf Mcrivitv-iiri-niiiii. T« »i. d . 

[inn umy .11 v _ hoi giKid ;u cf iS 4 Tf'inaut«t- 


TIIE TIMES HIGHUlt EDUCATION SUPPr.liMENT 


sinus mi l 1 C rin.i n i*L'il rescii icli ai 
iKJiioiial level iiml in i he liamls of 


linn Yn i .1 is . "an .ii.i level and m ,lie liamls of 
Ti n .iJisi.ihui.ftn nf .iL'iitluniiis. Mine ilimi K lnful ci.n- 
i LMiiirjAS. Hit 11 hi versify Liams siiler.iiiim Migm-Ms n transfer of 

" r m.-niL-s frnn, if>L- 

“r , i 0 s?:sr;? 1 «s h ^ Whi " e 

V S;1. I ' 1 ' " niVC,Si,i “ "" '»■!:, f " r -Indbrj, 


for inirmliiciioa of actiriiy-accnuiii- Tn the extent io which the recur, 
"i* would require just such appoint- rent grains for subsequent ve.irs 

II1CIH5. were a _..ii I. ' 


meins. 

Unfortunately whatever the merits 


.... .vv.iis 

were reduced a transfer would he 
made horn the UGC’s budget to 


...... I-., <ru.i K TEi u.cr in ib msue rrom the UGC s hudeer rn 

nt nett my accounting a « an im- that of the appropriate i4*,ili 
praciK-Hble basis upon which lo tuuncil. 1 1 1 “eaten 

transfer funds from the UGC to w , h . . 

tlie research councils in recognition ,i; ,5 ‘ >e ® 11 proposed sounds 
of their redefined responsibilities. c 2 led j ,iul demanding hut is 


“ Sr. t l,i,S,S -- g- ill ( «» Sriunnl ‘hSl.i'Sr & 

inc tendency is to fall hack upon predominantly mademic hands 
n i ii ii nia I Jy cipi ii all le fiirmii I ae fnr decisions on the funding of univer- 
ilie .stilidt vision of the 111 nek grunts sity-bused research. Jr would 


winch the UGC intends in pro vi tie 
Jfir teaching and reseni rh. The UGC- 
I inuiued rest- arch capacity of an ucu- 
demie depart incut i.s arbitrarily de- 
termined mid i he jia l leni of its 
apjilicaiiiin depend-s [iirgriv upon 
jlepnitment.il politics as coiolitinned 
by the notion that eijiiiiv demands 
I but hH a cntlc hi its he given simitar 
upjtun unities for research. 

present in rtnigejiieciis the 
I uiC -fit] a need icsearch capacity of 
a iinivei siiv dejianmeni i uncases in 
close, If nut Sirin, pro|>oriion m its 
sit idem j)o jnil.it ion. What is mure, 
iuademic tenure" mi limits the 
script; for redeploying miiversiry re- 
sources to mulch changing “undent 
preference ” and “ ni.iii|i<im.-r de- 
iiiiiiitl " that, at Iimm in (| ic . shiu-L 
term, the time available m .icadeiuics 
for research expands in direct pro- 
jirn- tin ii hi any decline in upplicunt 
interest ill u particular .siihject. 

Tile present system locates di.scn.- 
titulary decisions on UGC-financed 
research where it is must difficult 
In exercise it mi a discriiniiiavny 
Iihsis — ai univer si tv level, for dis- 
position between departments, and 
itt depart menial level for disiiuxiiiun 
between projects. 

If the noiiniial iuu-resi and enn- 
sidei’iuinii.t of liniehness and jiromisc 
are to fluid iiiucli sway in ad judical* 1 
tng rcsemcli prupoMifs then discre- 
tionary decision -in tiking capacity, | 
while it must stay in academic hands, 
needs »o lie relocated at nutimuil ) 
level. Its exercise, on a cost con- , 


.. , ■•iiimiiij; ui mnver- 

s sity-ljuserl research. Jt would 
L - strengthen the rule of the 
:■ rose nr ch councils h\ increasing 
- 1 ,0 !'’ budgets and widening 

■ 1 , l ,IL * ,r Sl,, pt* mid l.v limilmg 

< me responsibilities of the UGC it 
i would make more niamigenlile rile 
I me reused work Juml wfricli would 
: he i inj ins ed upon it by implenieiitu- 
tlon of proposals for nun ucd incre- 
niciitiil piams and for runt ml over 

■ iho creaiiiin mid i e-dlser iliurion of 
academic posts. 

The tenured academic, presently 
pLiid from UGC funds, is the Ivnch- 
jun ii f Imth iindcrgradiinie mid post- 
Si'iiiliMte teaching mid of research 
in the univeisiiies. There are some 
lira* eniics whose time is uIiiioxl 
wholly devoted to research to the 
ext lus Kin of leacliing mid In rcsnc-ti 
or whnm n is possible to i runs for 
ciiiresjo Hiding n.-sjujiislhility mid 
funds from rli« UGC lu (lie research 
councils. It i.s also jiractical to jno- 
piise ihiir in future the creation and 
I ii nding of per ma lie nt research 
posts, including iicnminent or fixed- 
term jrarishuiiin nf an existing 
tenured academic jiost to exclu- 
sively research ptirjioscs, be ti re- '< 
search council respunsihiliLy. i 

Si mil nr arrangements could be 1 
nmde regarding those academics 
wiinse ti nie k almost wholly devoted t 
to i L-n clung postgra dilutes "or under- ; 
graduates on courses for which re- e 
seiirch councils assume rcspimsihi- t 
ruy. However, the majority of 
lemired ucmleiincs are paid * front c 


rion which are only marginally nego- ‘?, LJ ;“ le ^ l| H economic costs ui 
liable and though employed by the r e!l “F C1 . Proposals. All that is new 
university, a legally autonomous j'„ c [* e . sl 'Sgesimii that the costing 
hotly he enjoys a security of tenure , eFl,,ed ■*'*• ih«t the infor- 

which is effectively financially " ia " ui * when produced should fin 
underwritten by the Government. Iu c,le re locaied point of decision. 

It would be an administrative non- J* lu UGC would now he a hod 
seiicc rn divide between several guv- n |,|n| ai‘»y concerned whh 
vrii me ut agencies responsibility for I,,e baseline of universities’ exUriii 

triOIIILif ml nr.dii.ni. ml I 'll LTlIII ill iriiiiint.- n ..,i . 1 . eXISflll 


The UGC would now he a bodv 
Piiniarily concerned whh fimdioi 
the baseline of universities’ existing 
cninmiriiiiiiir^ nn.i .1 



Mr Alfred Morris 


v-i imiuiii agencies resjio n$t Dili ty for u,c "MBime ot universities’ exktinn 
tooting ail ncademic salary bill rommmnenis and then concentrat 
which on one of them cun avoid. . upon allocating ndditi«m',i 

It is possible and desirable to s|ioi- moiucs for te.icltine tjiossihlv nf 
light the artnbiituhle cost of re- undergraduates, or even nf iim.i*?- 
search. Doing so will Improve the Bradualea on non-vocaiiunul cm uses 

wi . H AI aml resea 'ch into the 


iilijflUVC UIC 

quantitative perspective and will 
affect the decisions at the margin 
which dn in the long term roshujio 
the whole. However, the only monies 


... ", . iocmkii into tlie 

teaching and learning process. 

*“.? !*. LI(JC 'TOuld have an inter- 


tlie whole. However, the only monies est in eitcmiTaS d f , * n | Ve H ". Illler - 
Winch IE IH worth transferring from of research g l esl ' mates 

t he UGC t„ research comicfls are redl.ee Tts fi^nH M 5 ,n order '« 
those .which are both utiribulable to dent which vm..ld L n| i 111 * per stu ‘ 
und ui the short to medium term, rewn iahfv .T il ?." I,e . re ^ded. 
avoidable its regards research, post- hicrLnpim le S" rds nimiqiiennial 
gradual u training and such other '“J. ",* he 1 necessary costs 

iictivitics 1.11- winch the research norms $ oTniK.i “ chora ,f ,,rre,,t 
uiuncils are m assume total rcspon- •• m i» i.° e u P ? ctat . re Burding the 
sihility. , "? lx "f their activities j, of usino 

Since the research councils }SmS l « Suy * poly ' 

iilrc.idv meet t he ilirm-i n>ni<iai,n lecnnics as the vehicle for mnumcc 


.lime tne research councils ‘ ' c , 1.^.1 ■ Su - V ' l ,oI - v - 

ul ready meet the direct avoidahle J J l l- v f lllc, e f o»* Progress 

costs ot such juojccts as they spon- } ** h ‘fi l! er education. The 

■xor, the transfer to their budget ^“.sS-.i“ X, !“i“ l0n 'r° ul . d . come 


mcrcasingly under resistahle bV.t 


_ .. IU WIIILII 

tuey do nut at present contribute. 

The UGC once estimated that ex- 
ternally humiced research generates 


demit posts" 1 

Sn^'l.nU* t ! ie Joint operat- 


icseiircn generates . Ia ue or me joint onerat- 

•m uii recouped overhead hurden !l ?® costs academic .salaries" is 
a 111 on nt 1 ng to approximately 40 per alsi ? tf'ue of joint capital costs such 


. 1 --.- kiwi uunu uui lieu 

a 111 011 nt mg m approximately 40 per 
cent of the direct costs funded. 

Hie transfer would be a signifi- 
cant figure in prnjioi-tion to research 


ugc fimif, „„.i ™ 'i ™n«r , i^!s?ia sssg 


i uJZ . ' V auocwiioil 

\ dc,wee V Ac prime tasks t teaching, 
t research and public service) in imli- 
• vlduai academic subjects ;n each 
' university. 

‘ Extension of the activities of UGC 
subcommittees to include distribu- 


tor most academics it Is possible 
to ascertain the distribution of their 
tunc between categories of activity 

WfK Hrnro In «-k A 1 .. % 


ayoiuauie cost ot any research 
proposal accepted. In respect r.f 
uirreni research grants they would 

liidirafn 1 hat .k . ' . . u 


net ween categories of ncuvitv iiuiiraio wouut 

as was done in the CnnimiriM.i «F .nivi-* 1 ® 1 , 1 , c ^ HI IKt was to be 
Vice-Cbancellors and Principals 11 IE!!?*-'.! 1 5 e ^ asi - of *? n «*ng but 
inquhy into the use of academic 


j tion of emiiial incremental grants JJJS TiJ" 1 to ,* l, . e u * e of «cademic 

I redisuibndo,, 7 icademi^^ostT IS'™ 
j wou.d aulomiu'cally re, SIS, ^ ffiX?. “,1“^* L^, 


that on termination of ail such 
grants the recurrent grant income 


„ J— -u|/ILcii costs suen 

as buildings and equipment. To tlie 
extent that certain equipment is 
near exclusively required for re- 
search purposes rather than for 
teaching and .similarly regarding 

hp 1 ' t |fti n bu,, . d V 18S * 1 l1 * 8 funds should i' 
be allocated by the rcseurch coun- 
cils and if necessai-y a correspond- 
ing transfer made from the present 
budget of the UGC. 

However, the problem of joint 
n&ts arises in respect of most 
equipment and buildings and tlie 
sensible arrangement must be for 
the UGL to remain the funding 
agency for such capital expenditure 

but infnrmeri in it- . . 


;lj Hill j When should career 


vitiea according to agreed conveit- exroi» „F 7ko uy , me to the 

lion,, die prapoMs earlier mode evSdlble m.SI.Wrdm'* 1 *" ■ 


ts -«raa 'Sts 


" LI f lYllltfl 

present capital assets are devoted 


- TfV 0 * 11 u , s f JI ‘ban under- 

I fh“? ,l , ,ur S f eac b"ig. U is important 
f ili.it luiildings and equipment gram 
! sub-comniit lees of the resSrS 
councils and of the UGC have joint 
j members and co-nrdinuced inform, 
noil flows. 

The proposals for funding 
; research projects on a full cost 
basis involve a considerable rediic- 
lion in the extent of the resources 
over which universities budgetary 
autonomy extends — and smaller 
cakes may encourage more thought, 
fid portioning. The proposals for 
■'jnuM incremental grants by die 
UGC, often on an earmarked and 
limited time basis, and more 
so the proposal thur the UGC in 
future should concern itself with 
providing additional monies for 
reaching purposes only, would 
curtail future growth in the aggre- 
gate resources over which univer- 
sities enjoy budgetary autonomy. 

What is more it would be b 
mistake to underestimate the 
extent ro which changes in account- 
ing formats could affect decisions 
and behaviour. If the UGC and 
research councils require informa- 
tion presented iu activity-accounting 
format then the delineation of the 
extent to which resources are 
disposed between teaching and 
, research is likely to spark new 
debate, beg questions, and produco. 
different decisions within the -uni- 
versities as well as at national 
level. 

Alfred Morris was formcrlu Senior 
research fellow in universiiy plan-. 
mng and organization ut the Univer- 
f'ty o/ Sussex, and visiting lectwtr. 
m financitil management ai MV- 
it’ick. He is now group man ago went 
Jcsoiintunt, Guinness. 

This article is based nn a longer 

E " in the s firing 1975 issue of' 
:r l-’clucmion Review. •' 
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} \ Professor Donald E. Super,' of the Th.e i?T lu,a of Udl,c »‘ion. He ‘ ■ •; • '« 

e National hfciiut. f or Carem Edn- “ un Vn » S rS . Pr T‘! ,,m . e> «S« '•#* 

I,! f,r^' Co " Mel,i "*- £5?n&!«"jrn2ir^ ! - V:s '' fi 

BBtd the dovclopincntal approach t6 :• Ha added that ta,d - • - , 

careers guidupce had not' appealed . shookl not stori ra education Mr Roberts claimed that most " 

to - , careers counsellors becaum tit a -iln., 10 t 2‘ , aftei .formal educa- people look whatever ioh JD.il 



Si 1 i c[ ^ in the ir work® 


Hr L . - V tain.” . ; — ' " «■ roniwr.mtt; cllehti In their work- 


to enter, jobs reflect 
‘ed -aspirations. The 
. Infpi-mation regard- 
Eiojis was hot obtained 
t whar ah Individual 

j devaf aping • nature of- Aptitudes, virshv .■ if? H , i5I.f* v 5 pp 2 #I ' • ?P‘Y- levels of .th« education^ - ^oung people were, not eouinned 
inWresw, personality anti nsplratiotis mentsL of’ rbat , el * ■ *«d. interlocked with o ecu! w « l1 ^P e ‘'rojft . job kuowledJe cLn 

i a. thfOttgli educmfonJiito wo& i Itt «ljcto.on. m akldg . ••W^na . rMruItmW process^-S careers-con rses 'and as Z 

: ' The develnpniental approach had htnv Vv ^ dl1 Wamlnlng dlviduols’ preferences -were aim hiD rt » : leave school amirni?^h«!f 

i < lieeii di«io.toU by ex'petX* m,n,, y0 “^ g people ! •Wl^ u;j«l>leu> »la} , .Tflcl^VSS P«h.p, „|,K , S™“ h s fJ 

YU* gfe exploration u> be completed ; '•£ u m i s i l , rir fi rto . * * * » , ndc role to justify being tteated as a| plications . ‘he pressures to rnLp 

Jt by 16, at which ".rinib cholce.k'lmd to concent of f tbo tba ^°) r variable* in. aiiiplovmenr' Type of job became domlhTnf 

hm ho made. Professor Super.^W/- *• ••'•&l?.?donVh^^ ytry. tlieoHes. Many' kej m p™ers 

Islti# Cn reel's education hHd. beet). loft make Sill ca?eer“.S^K lvidu ft s -j tA «« not by Ilfi Mr Roberts s3d pf® 

T'l'ii/'S'. to classroom teachers who did npt Oonortunfty ■ **!?■ ' but by procedures lug il. . P e °ple leaving school at is" ir S r 


■executive head of NICE.C, suggest#*.... 
ttiat careers education ought 1 , 

.. begin to attach equal ratlWUftJf 
' subsidiary ininoi-tance . 

-community, leisure and' other. n° u V : 
occupational roles. v . J \ 
criticised the atnoun. 1 °. 1 
careers material available, “’“f” ’■ 
of which whs badly devised, ^‘ v. 
ecdnontlc. brisk could ‘ wejl - : - 
■ mo r e .* selection i about *, careers 
malerJafs. and their ' effectivenps?. j, 

Speaking on nspeerp of careers . 
framing, Mr Bill Law, senior ■ fej* . 
low or NICF.C, said careers guf’ 
anca called for considerable jnd§* 
meats, and training should prep*' 1 #- 
counsellors for the stress of «n« 
job. 

Mr Law. said" that not .enough 
time had been spent experijnd'MP 1 ^. ■' 
with . two-year sandwich c purses 
leading to n diploiho. TrAtpinf 
should be theoretical and prapncul. 
linked on a week-to-week' basis. w:;- 
operational situation .In ’Vfhirij.J-, 
trainees would eventually. ..spertd; ^ 
their employment roles. ‘ ‘ ** 
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Fragments of a life in academe: 6— YALE 



James Eggleston and Mick Youngman discuss the results of a survey of the 
performance of BEd students 




‘High failure rates will persist until 
selection procedures are improved’ 


mutriculariun qualifications on entry 



Colleges of education in the Notting- mutriculariun qualif 
hail) Area Training Organization are to college, 
ill a process of transition from ail The distribution 
“ old-style ” Dacliolnr of Educarinn across degree classv 
degree "to new degrees, designed in significantly betw 
accordance with the prescription of groups. However, 


Harkness Tower at Yale University. 


Bizarre philosophy and the 
pleasures of cricket 


accordance with the prescription of 
-the White Paper Education, A 
Frnmeiyorfc for Expansion. 

In order to realize the aspiration 
of an all-graduate teaching pro- 
fession possessing degrees which 
enjoy the same status as other 
bachelor degrees, [he recommended 
changes included the imposition of 
normal matriculation requirements. 
Thus purity between degrees in 
education and degrees in other dis- 
ciplines should be established inso- 
far as entry to the courses leading 
to the decrees will require the same 
entry qualifications, usually five sub- 
jects jinssed in GCE including two 
at A level. 

The “ old-style ’’ BEd course 
taught by colleges in the Nottingham 
ATO is a four-year course consist- 


The distribution of candidates 
across degree classes dues not differ 
significantly between the two 
groups. However, about half the 
no tt-m at ri ciliated candidates ,n)ay 
have been in possession nf qualifica- 
tions of similar standing to two A 
levels. Therefore, in order to 
sharpen the contrast between tlio 
two groups a further comparison 
has been made eliminating these 
“ exceptional ’’ candidates. 


would not normally have inali'icu- 
Inred under the proposed new regu- 
lations. 


These data may help to dispel 
the fears of those who consider that 


TABLE II 

This table facilitates a similar compar- 
ison to Table I but now candidates with 
two A levels or belter urc compared 
with candidates who on entry to college 
possess less than two A levels. 


the standard of the UEd degree Is 
necessarily at risk when candidates 
without two A levels ere admitted. 
Furthermore, possible explanations 
for this unpredicted success ore not 
difficult tn find. 

Conditions under which pupils 
work ac school are different from 
those under which students study 
at college. Variation between 
schools may well mean that A level 
performance is subject 'to factors 
not related to a pupil's academic 


abilities. And many of the topics 
studied during training, with their 


erceniogc achieving given degree class strong bias towards social and psy- 

rtf ramlirifilns dm Marl t.' ti i in llflpfi n 1 


of candidates similarly qualified 
. at entry 

egrec Less Ilian Two A levels 
class two A levels or more 


ing of two parts, a three-year enurso 
which is common to both the Certi- 
ficate in Education and the degreo. 
and a fourth year which is regarded 
as the degree course proper. 

Entry to the certificate course is 
secured by qualifications normally 
npjilied by colleges of education, 
iuchiding the minimum one of five 
0 levels. Only it Ft er three years 
study, and given n satisfactory .per- 
formance, may students be admitted 
to the degree course. 

The proportion of a year group or 
certificate students, over all colleges 
in the ATO, admitted tn ‘he degree 
course has averaged about 20 per 
cent over the lust three years. Inis 


I was offered a more permanent job generous in a way Oxford Philo- 
in Yale, where I was from 1955-56, sophy often wus not. 


but returned reluctantly to Britain. One evening when 1 was walking 


America opened up my eyes to a home :t young philosopher stopped 
new intellectual world. to give me a ride (walking seeming 

In those immediate post-McCarthy to him a somewhat bizarre act) and 


days visas could be a problem. The remarked : ** You know, you sc< 
preceding summer was dragging on, r pretty nice guy." I blushed: 


and the American Embassy was what did I owe this compliment? 
difficult, for no particular reason. “You see, I didn’t know that an 


I transferred my application to the Oxford philosopher could be ^ I ike 


consulate in Glasgow. 

It was a lovely summer ; six weeks 
without rain in the West of Scot- 
land, and me reading Heidegger for 
kicks and to suit , myself to the ex- 


that ”, he went on. 

True, many had acted in an arro- 
gant and farouche manner on the 
American circuit, then beginning to 


Degree 

class 

1 

IU 

IP 

III 

P 

F 


etiological problems have little m 
common with most school subjects, 

It is, therefore, perhaps not sur- 
prising that selection of BEd degree 
candidates after three years r.t col- 
lege is not significantly improved 
(in terms of its predictive value) by 
Knowledge of A level performance. 

On the other hand the ctuupar- 


The percentages arc rounded 
off lu the nearest whole 
number' 


ability of degree performance by 
those with and without two A levels 


Table II compares thu degree 
performance uf candidates with two 
A levels and those with less than 
two A levels, and with no nthur 
qualification which might he deemed 
to be equivalent to two A level 
pusses. 


emphasized the vuhie of the train- 
ing period as a selection process. la 
the price in bu paid far more 
accurate selection tuc ninintciinnco 
of the safety- net certificate course ? 

The proposed policy for colleges 
nf educiitiiin under the new BEd 
regime is to reduce student intakes 
and to insist an two A levels as a 
normal matriculation requirement. 


From Table II It is clear that the .Thus colleges in the Nottingham 


80 candidates without two A levels 
selected on the basis of their Corti- 


kicks a and to suit myself to tlie ex- open up. So tliere was something procedure does allow students to ficaro performance have achieved 
uansive philosophical scene in tjia to be said for the menagerie theory, 8 matriculate " who did not achieve jjej degree classes coni parable to 
United States, where Oxford though it could encourage unueces- lwQ ^.j cve i passes or better before those or students who ltave both 

sopliers were, more than anything, sary eccenti icity- mlluco : it mnv alsn exclude man-inilntiiiii uualificatioiiq on entrv 


specimens of a peripheral movement While at Yale I went to the 
at that time. American Philosophical Association 

Or so it seemed at Yale, where I convention, then in Boston. Since 


entry to cnlloge ; it may alsn exclude matriculation qualifications on entry 
students with these qualifications to college and reinforced tlieir claim 

. I. • ..... :r tl.n .1 F-jt I . 1 .. ..... ...nn /Tlini'n in 


from the degree course if they fail at the third-year stage. (There is 
to measure up tu those standards no significant difference on a chi- 


was specifically imported as an Aus- we were staying with the philo- regarded as acceptable at the coin- square test.) — - — ». 

tinlan animal in- the metaphysical, sopher Quine, who did not suffer the certificate course i„ ir cent nf each Broun madc to provide for categories of 

menagerie. Arthur Pap was dterc, phil Jtical fools Bladly. 1 _did not lurcher obtained 'V'C "^ecumPeffi “.<?ceptio,ial ’ - enuunts. then nmim- 


ATO will probably be reduced to an 
over nil intake of well under 800 per 
year. 

If this intake were to consist 
exclusively of candidates with two 
A levels and if the performance of 
the 196!) intake is even a crude 
guide, the “ drop-out ” plus failure 
rate could be substantial. Unless 
acceptable) arrangements can be 


menagerie. Arthur rap was mere, pm 

too, that year, a delightful and dis- cot to too many of the sessions, for 
tinguished analytic philosopher of he thought most of the jiapera 
the American style. We used to , would be useless, 
wonder to one another whether i us tcad, we were taken off to one 
being converted on a philosophical Dr two amazing anthropological 
point might not endanger ones job. films he wanted to see (for- tlie 
.Anyway I lay on the grass ■ that anthropologists ware meeting there 
preceding summer, on the slopes in t0D ) i t0 on e or two night spots 
front of Glasgow University^ Gothic where good jazz was to be heard, 


The projected cut-baik in teacher 
training places coupled with the in- 
crease in candidates suitably quali- 
fied to take degree courses probably 
means-, that the Department of Edu- 
cation and Science will abandnn the 
Certificate in Education in the not- 
far-distam future. - 


obtained n lower s 
honours degree or better. 


ttul BEd graduates will be lost lo 


Oiir siirvcy lias sjio.vii that o! tlw tl,c , npofcMlon. 

in^hS'VS.wl.™”' ATo“n over’ ‘one in 10 oi "hT .“',dS 

n?e m "ble Albu S le^ 


tront ot Glasgow univerauy a uumim. W liere good . 

•lory, reading Heidegger. and waiting and- so forth. • i jntw dismiot n hkicchhu ;w«-™ 

or a visa. Still no visa: I had to And oE course | t was we ll known between such agencies as tlie Uni- 


This possibility, together with the 
wide measure of agreement reached 


fhS'lnriSdS 2 A-level ^ dwi or are abIe successfully tn complete a 

S nf degree course will mean that as the 
tie oar cent) wore proportion of such students falls, so 
Z 8 / the number of graduates iu this 


reached «3KT by SfegS??’^] din/nieh! 

tifirntfl course, and ivisaed to con- *i__. 


act, and demanded to see the vice- |h ™ h “ “^fuirion T the con- verolty Council for- the Education 
consul. He was. a Yale man, and the vent j on was t he slave market. There Te ach er s , the C o u nc ‘ l f° > . ^ at L° " ^ 


kuiiaux. ns ntw » , 7 _1l veilUUll WHS Hie Slave mai R.CL. jiicib i y . , 1 *u_ A--- 

application topk no time at all. was j innocently walking along a i Academic Awards, and the Asso- 
*1 can see by looking at you ,he j n convention building I 0,1 0 Teocliers in Colleges and 

courteously said, “t&t^you^ were an ^ a f e ]j ow nipped out from a side | j l i» a - , ?°. fi 

said: 


courteously saia, , you and a fellow nipped out from a side 

never a member - of a Communist r£|Dm an( j said; ° Your name 

Party, nr any affiliated orgamzaUon, Smart ? .. 

I *«r«d It ™- He look me tar 


I. viT-ri: dri JL agreea it was. ne look me oy 

^1 had ‘^ 6 arm anrf escorted me into the 
not have venereal. «««« rnmti rontinlratnrinllv : and nffprerf 


entry to uew BEd degree normally to 
two A-level Candidates, has Implica- 
tions which we have explored. 

Our approach to the problem is 


nhUHi room, conspiratorial^ ; and offered empirical, based on an uialyih of 
avoided the spiritual and physical me a ' job at a good gj rls . college on the per ormance of tlie 1969 intake 


P I®worked in the nhilosophy depart- ‘heEastcoast. 

ment, and also didgraduate work In The other side to my life In Yale 

Pali and Sanskrit. The best thing was Indian studies. At my preceding 


Pali and Sanskrit. The best 
about Yale philosophy was 


to the Nottingham ATO. In the fight 
of the data obtained it is possible 
to judge the effects of such policies 


ing was Indian studies. At my preceding ™ VT* for »oS 

the university, in Aberystwyth, thi jnsdecuon for and performance in 

s tu- National Library of Wales had a cer- th L B £“ “Sf “-Joeo 


tificate course, and wished to con- 
tinue to read ror the BEd degree, 
Unfortunately our data do not 
allow distinction to be drawn 
between those candidates who failed 
to survive due to poor academic 
performance and those who were 
not inclined to continue - their 
studies. ‘ 

Of the remaining 1,312 who did 
not have 2 A levels, 1G2 (12 per 
cent) went on to read for the BEd 
degree. The differences in BEd 
transfer rate (36 per cent versus 
12 per cent) are marked, but even 


vounaer Instructors and research stu- National Library of Wales had a cer- 
dents, many of whom have made a tain amount of oriental material j 


UCUU3, Ui.iij w* ......... — - ~ , v , ... , , eiKDi teataer-tniiiiiiiK csiauiisnuieius 

name for themselves, and they were } h * ^ * 1 “Jf n E ‘ “J (seven coUeges of education and the 

moat friendly and hospitable. I was also fortunate in having as a education' department of a poly- 

While at Yale we stayed In the Pal ] technic) totalled 1955. Of this total 

house of the widow . of - Ralph and Old Church Slavonic (I fear I 643 possessed two A levels or better. 

Linton, one-time dean of American did not share his interest in the Three vears later, in 1972.. 20.2 nOr 


UIUIUU) VU^-feUut* . I — ■ | • . ■ . 

pipe meditatively on ? a bowl for- Only two of us were. .working in redd for i"^d degree!* ( ? uau ? iea r ; ° casts real douit upon tEe adeqiisij^r^ laval f . l|. 0 „ 0 iic« ; 

i n g it was Inca. Pali.. - Hawasvery racaly given to Accnrmnv toa- breakrinwhof the' of - the., college entrance selection-. A potential danger of ma policy : 

bought his bid typewriter, and : discussing ideas, but on^he language 395 BEd students into grouns accord- procedures for subsequent applies-' of normal university matriculation 
tS of niy boo^ have been he had a truly profound knowfedge 6 don to' BEd course admissions. ^ 


pipe meditatively 
getting it was Inci 
1 bought his old 
several of my be 
bashed out on It. 


(seven colleges of education and the T ^e Li« ^ at . » .7 h 
education' department of a poly- cent of the 2 A-level entry stud 

technic) totalled 1955. Of this total ***** 1 ■*£ 

643 possessed two A levels or better. S oura ®p eiri»®r. failed to be sele 
Three'-years laYer, in 1972..20.2 pi- far the degree course or dec 
cent of theM jftudenla qualified to !?i n “ 


on A levels es a limiting selection 
mechanism. 


for the degree course or decided with those subjects: in urfetetr JWr*.: 
against pursuing a degree Course is a shortage of candidates with'A 
oasts real daunt u non the adebuacY-i.. level quajinentions.' • ... 


felt it was In a way lie was fortunate. 


animated by the . spirit of Linton's he had been in a concentration camp 


procedures for subsequent appuca- 
ing to their qualifications on entry tion to' BEd course adjnissions. 
to college, approximately three-fifths , The predictive validity of two A 
of this total (231 out of 395) levels is called into question both 


multidisciplinary ’ 


interest, and so 


-- - j , 7 Ul L1II3 LULHl VUl UUL UL 

breadth of at the end of the war and, as a possessed “ normal ” matriculation 
tried, if feebly, to Jew, .destined doubtless for liquids- requirements, of two A levels or 


keep -tip with my typewriter. . tion. But the fainou Franklin Edger- 
I found some of the philosophy ton, the Sanskritlst, brought him 
a bit bizarre, for instance the work over, to Yaks and he was nursed back 


possessed "normal' 1 matriculation for this reason and because of the 
requirements, of two A levels or low correlations between A level 
more, one fifth (80) had sub- measures and subsequent degree 
niamqu lotion qualifications and one performance. 

fifth (84) (including -.. mature -Such doubts are reinforced .by the 


to be Renalssanpe man. Also that 
of Filmer. S. .C, Northrop, given to 
wide-ranging connexions, both soda) 


found emotionally- hard to accept. 


and mental, and who advised my fruitful for me. It gave: me expoii- 
friend Bryfn Magee (than a visit- Bnc6 vvhich wfts useful to my faith* 
ing .faluw)- to relate modern loEic C01 ^{ n g pQst in . the hlstoiy and. 
to th£ foreign policy of the British philosophy of religion in London. 


, Labour Party. (Popper in combat 
with Shelepin, no dnubt). , But 
although sometimes bizarre, it was 


Correction 


So Yale was Intellectually very 

fruitful For me. It gave: nip export-- . .. ... 

once which whs useful to my forth- twoen tivo categories ; those atudonii graduates totalled three-fiftlis with turerr iv the school of . education at . 
coming post in the hbtoi-y end. with and those without " noimal." two; A. .levels apd twn-fiftlis yvha Nottingfiaiii i/m'rersi'ty. 
philosophy of religion in London. TABLE !■ • ' , ■ - : . 

fh^rnHibarntiJa 1 absence TWs fable tiiow the pcrformance of the lS^ fatakc inWms OF degree . unalKli^ti«ns <uid Tadlltatcsa cnHiiwrlwB i ; 
regietted the comparative i aoscnce between' t i6sc candidates with two A levels ofmorc and tiipse .wniHditcs w)t)i qqaifhcatluiu ntlihr • ilun two A 
of cricket — tliough even there \ ; two A Levels or more v .-*■ •*: • - ' Lpse thah two A l.Lmeh 

Yale, could- provide something. I 


e I facilitates a comparison degrees comparable izi standard to 


IlkrJ 
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It is possible that under the 
stimulus of reduced target-intake . 
numbers, colleges will apply more 
rigorous selection procedures and 
increase this one in ten ratio. 

Possibly the most prudent course 
of action for the DES ti) take is to' 
maintain, the Certificate in Educa- 
tion. allowing colleges to select their . 
Intakes according to .criteria which . 
they consider- appropriate, including- , 
two A levels or better. 

As the population of suitably 

Q ualified entrants grows the need 
or the Certificate course will 


is per cent) are maraen, out even for the certificate course will 
so the distributions of the degree diminish. In ; the meantime ejtcep- . 
classes among students In each of tional raatriciilatl on. based on per-. • 
these qualifying groups were farmance in college would do much • 
virtually indistiguishable. to ameliorate the defects of relying 


cent of the 2 A-level entry students, mechanism. ' • ; : : 

after three years on a certificate .■ Such a system would allow the ., 
course, either failed to be selected greater flexibility required tp . deal 

_ . 9 « * i . i_ a 3 -.L. ...hltali' iU'tiMO. 


requirements is that the relatively '. 
low failure rates of university de-. 
pnrtments may come to he accepted 
as normal for the DEd degree. 

A BF.d degree carrying with it’ 
qualified teacher, status requires a 
brnader spectrum of attainment- 
' than " academic It follows that 


relatively . high failure rates (or, 
drop-out rates) can und must be ex- 


pected until selection procedures 
operate much more effectively than/' 
nt present • r._ 


between, tlie degree performance df thosu of the whole degree in take. Ip James Eggleston is professor of edi* . 
the 1969 college 1 int&ke divided be- the year Investigated,' 1973,. BEd. caiiari one! Mick YdimgnUin is n tec*'. ': 


rjcllft ales a cmtinarls-m > ^ 

itllbr llun two A Lt!vi?l8,^ . 


played cricket for Yale. We lost to 


jwwLiu .ui uie unQBniamimK Wuni-. , 

. p.utMi^sijstad • LearplnH. fUNCAl.) ‘§heu fugaces I 
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NSman Stba^j O, Cj. Ci, etc, Indicates tjie college in which the- candidate was trained. ■ 
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Mozambique 


The crisis in black studies 

Ciimpns ittiivisni. hiU'idisiipliiMry 
black studies luop'mnniot imisli- 

pcriment lias tinned sour. Jj£ y- *■•.:• 

studies hub become pail of i lie inure ,, '"., , 

fuiidmm-iunl issue of the place nf .Ki«on— black studies are 

blacks in universities. academically inferior 

In Hie lute 19G0s, iii.my college 
officials saw die introduction nf 

black studies program ines .is a solu- 
tion tu past rucutl wrongs, us nn 
i nst nt incut nf cukur.il if lent 1 ty for 
black students, and as a wuy to « 
legitimize rite study of tlio Gluck 
experience in arcus such as history, 
sociology und the arts. 

Ily 1972, nearly Itulf of the 2,578 
colleges In the coiiniry were offer- 
ing at least one bluck studies 
course, and 500 colleges had full* 

& black studies programmes. 

number lias now dwindled to 
200 , and- registrars across the coun- 
try report that only 10 per cent 
of their students take more than 
two courses in the subject. 

Yale history professor John 
B Ins s i again e, former net tag-clmlr- 
man of the . department of Afro- 
American Studies at Yale, predicts 

ned for j 

gone. And a recent Berkeley report l0o,ntlan ' , 

on the black studies deparment criti- 



“‘“vb jiumco nc|im I lie 111 trill* 

dzed Lite programme for having iho undergraduates should lose their 
reputation of “not being truly pro- voting rights. A search for new staff 
fcssloiinl, or at least not academic- was launched and curricula were 

n I 111 J II ml.. ■ 


society has ever advanced its stan- 
dard of living mid stutus without 
accept mg iichie vement-orieu tatlon 

ns n desirable life-style,” ho says. 

Professor Kilsun's main opponent 
ul Kurvard is Professor Ewart 
Cuinicr. A sociologist who came 
to Harvard in 1969, lie is chairman 
of the A fr»- American Studies De- 
partment and its nnly tenured pro- 
fessor. 

He says: “ Afro- American studies 
me our best— perhaps our only— 
academic vehicle for introducing 
those values witli which our great 
leaders huve been deeply concerned 
—the need for the liberation of 
African peoples throughout tlio 
world, the need to create u more 
Inimnue s truer u it- nf fiiinuiii rela- 
tionship* fur all.” 

He denies that his department is 
academically inferior: ‘'Our major 
difficulty has been that tlio univer- 
sity has not supported our depart- 
ment as it initially stated it would ” 
he says. 

With about 20 of its 600 black 
students currently majoring in black 
studies. Harvard Is attempting to 
recruit staff. But because of the 
department's controversial reputa- 
tion, this lias bee'll difficult. 

Generally black studies pro- 
grammes nave declined in popu- 
larity because of diminishing Stu- 
dent in teres r, insufficient funding, 
staff scepticism and increasing stu- 
dent preference for marketable 
-skills. However, some academics 
suggesr that they may have already 
fulfilled their function and that if 
they are to survive, they must 
change. 

The evulution of the Ford 
Foundation’s support for black 
studies programmes may be a 
pointer to their future. The 
foundation has changed from short- 
term support -tor different under- 
graduate programmes to more 
solid financing of development at 
graduate level. Tbe new BrnnhasiK 


1,500 students go out 
into the community 


from Andrew Lyceti 

LOURENCO MARqlHiS 
Some 1,500 students at the- Univer- 
sity of Lourenco Marques und its 
associated faculties starred u volun- 
tary four week work- with- the- pen pic 
programme this month. 

Under a white Frelimo-upixii tiled 
rector, Dr Fernando ikmhao, 
Lourenco Marques University lias 
been restructuring itself for its new 
role in the Marxist society of newly 
independent Mozambique. 

Dr Gauhao, who worked in the 
Mozambique Institute in Dor-es- 
Salnam, and in Warsaw, believes 
strongly In discussion ns a method 
of teaching and us a prerequisite to 
action. Already some lectures have 
been stopped, and seminars intro- 
duced. 

Students have been encouraged ro 
take a lead in the decision-making 
They have Initiated healthy und 
literacy campaigns In the country- 
side. Even history undergraduates 
have toured the rural areas investi- 
gating sources, looking at problems 
of Inca] history, and trying to con- 
vey their interest to the people. 

The current nionth-long campaign 
of working with the people is an 
extension of this, ft is designed 
to allay the criticism that the uni- 
versity is too academic. 

Recently, for example, tbe num- 

Peru 


hvi.of law students was double tha, 
taking agriculture und allied 2 
jeets ; in fact this lvlls 

cultural faculty has already E 
moved away from the capital. 

Ono of the main problems | E 
to find qualified people to teach 
th eiii, A large number of lecturer* 
hove left Mozambique for Poi-iub'bI 
not simply because of fear of inV 
pendence, but also because there ara 
three new universities in Pnrtusal 
ready to be staffed. With them have 
gone some 800 students. 

• Unti !u, no J r bas been almost 
impossible for foreign academics to 
work in Mozambique, but Freliuw 
ure said to be keen to introduce 
qualified people from abroad to heln 
reconstruction. In education, the? 
will be especially hampered the 
shortage of books and modem 
materials. Syllabuses have to be 
rewritten. The economic theory 
taught In th a university is now con- 
sidered old-ashloned. 

But it is obvious that Frellmo will 
not wont to antagonize the student*, 
who will bo needed to restructure 
the country. Hence the careful 
treatment and ■ the voluntary work 
with the people. But the guideline* 
are set for a basic change In educa- 
nonal policy, and students will now 
be encouraged to work for the 
people rather than themselves. 


ally oriented. 1 1 


altered. The most vocal critic of 
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• The history of Harvard’s Wrick Block Studies at Harvard is Profes- 
studies, programme is in many wavs ?® r Martin Kilsou tho only teuiued 
} typical. :■ fii 19G3, the Harvard- Wack vrot ewor In the , Government 
Kaddlffe Association of African and Department. A member of the 
Afro-American Students was faun- Acuity since 1962, he teaches 
ded, but: It never received official African politics and patterns of 
recognition because of what was seen t™ n American politics. He 
M its separatist membership policy, criticises black studies because he 
. In 1969, responding to increasingly ??? ,h .*t ate academically inferior 
violent demands Harvard estab- ?, rei "force an unhealthy sapara- 

i llshed a department of Afro-Amerl - 1 Kt . . 

an studies and gave undergraduates .v? says ,, tbac , Afro-American 
ull voting powers on its academic iSfe.?” blutantl y anH-Iutalloctual 
bard. and that most departments have no 

jEfSKT 1 “US •fts 'control , ^ v - n ^^ t h®J I ^^vos C o? l the^inpo^ 

fcfaJT ■» gsar - syztrask 

v After tt eerta o! rrleeej .. Invest). 

Bating committee recommended that •* No ethnic . group in American 
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graduate level. The new emphasis 
is on developing materials to be 
used in black studies programmes 
by producing highly qualified 
scholars. 

While the debate about die value 
of the courses continues, colleges 
are finding it difficult to recruit 
black undergraduates. Harvard, for 
example, recorded a 25 per cent 
drop m applicants this year. 

Between 1964 and 1970, the 
number of block students on mostly 
white campuses increased by 173 
per cent. However, although blacks 
constitute 12.1 per cent of the 
college-age population, they still 
make up only about 8 per cent 

the college enrolment. 

There is some controversy over 
the causes for the fall-off in black 
applicants, but. officials say doubts 
over finance are one of the main 
Factors. Thera is also a feeling 
that the pool of “ qualified “ appli- 
cants is drying up. 


Pressured universities 
still escape reforms 


from Patrick Knight 

LIMA 

The far-reaching programmes Of 
educational reforms being under- 
taken by the left-wing nationalist 
government of Peru have still not 
been extended to the universities. 
General Velasco and his ministers 
regard them with a certain sus- 
picion and they have been given low 
priority. The main need is per- 
ceived to be to' produce the large 
numbers of middle-level technic iuns 
and skilled workers needed to 
establish and build up the heavy 
industrial base now being farmed. 

The universities' of Peru nre 


in campus 


from Frances Hill* 7 ! , v, 
NEW: YOfelK 
Cornell University's . . ,r edbcfatioo 
vacation ” for the Miole fatally, 
offering courses for adults. and :'a 
variety of learning experiences ifor 
:. 'Children, is proving more popular 
thqn eyer this summer, nine years 
since it first started. Some pro- 
l |r*miiieg were ftUIy booked by April, 
gjid aprplmoii t is ]tp b$rSQ per cedr. 
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lhf« abrtn al-' holiday lnto' a short 
'•••ifaiwt educgtlbd course 'Eor thita- 
; aftlVM, arid a ibipTnor .pftibp Eqc- tlitsir 
• .flhildttn. 

k 'i:Stilrjed as i seryico for ex-studenta 
^partly to ,ra|sb extra old-hoy dona* 


.0 biologist, ap liistpriaa and. a proEes- quired. to 1 
spr of llterature, and examines the courses' a 
development bf science, the , way texts Sen 
meri Tn different periods hav^ be 

fp^ ce * the f^ ,uIa r struc- or examlm 
ture of living organisms, and the gain credl 
scientific possibility of ’llfj e fif Each 
where in tlie universe. . . . • • '' cc 

torian 4 BC SK5«E l- ke p n n l)y Bn ■ hJa ^ tuition, rbi 
epp. and ^tudles Vprious 1 , fcvolvdona : ,Jive-yeqr-o 


courses, are expected to read four 
texts sent , to them before their 
courses begin. ■ There are no papers 
or examinations, aqd students do not 
gain credits. . . . ■ 

Each of tbe inter-disciplinary 

rntlPfiflC rnatu 011A J. i l ■■ M J 


m 


to .ill, Nd edvcflliorial quail ficaKohs 
tire needed:' ■; . •-•.! : 

. .. Courses: Jndiide ivfti .crois-tHscIp. : 
Hoary session^ of a week, ehch opd 
-ft yarioty or Workshops, oht wpfto 




ft variety or :■ Workshops, otiii wbfa 
^uch : bs hordculiufO 7 and photo* 
; arapliy. There is pr e-sen 00 I edit da* 
flon for children aged three to fiv^ 
and prograntmos For children egM 
I to 6~ 6 to 12 , and 13 ; w 1ft: P ■ 
Fa veil ts a ndf children c.in hiebt at 

S ieahthucs add in the evohlnge. 
atents pf stfidl] clilldron :gf^e Utem 


ready tor: beef, but eouiMellorsJ— 
itidstly Cornell stud an is taka, bvpr 
BedrimO tasks, : such :as ; ; 'ramling 
glories, and acC-aS opby-sl ttors. . 
•:. ! The..tvm coluses dre ‘V^.Ife Dnxvn- 






under pressure from several direc- -- --—,.o.i U n mm me 
aons. rite high salaries paid by the Institute and the various ministries, 
growing public administration are something which lias not previously 
siphoning off many of die best stuff, existed. Tiie council is also -currently- 

while student numbers continue to 

expand and candidates for entry 
rise even faster. Funds have 
scarcely been increased In recent 

ESPi c °P ita toey have fallen 
and to has yet, to be decided— pert 
gy e the long-delayed University 
Reforp; Law— under which auspices 

f»>^ * 

The result of these forces has 
t h ® 5™J° rit y of staff lift 

ooivertlties are of poorer 
Quality ore those . who. for 
ideological reasons do not wish to 
work for the government, or are 
unacceptable to it. Many are either 
right hr tha Jar, 1 left and 
1 n h f have come to be 
88 strongholds of apartjcu- 

mlf nSri ihSi' datively ie$s 

WtoSoS? in . coftftTllt, nam to the 
Slpw. ' B hosfs reply ms Vifrv 


Despite growth in student nura- 

i!f J° b opportunities in- Peru have 
still not caught up with the supph 
of trained people, other than 16 
areas of science and technology, 
where entrance is severely restricted 
because of a lack of adequately 
equipped laboratories and wow 
shops. The private univorsitiei, 
which have mushroomed lu recant 
years, seldom extend from the hum- 
auities and arts because of the cost* 
of providing coutfces in technology, 
costs which the majority of studfim 
are unable to pay. . , > 

Efforts are being made within the 
Higher Education Council, the uni- 
versities coordinations body, to pro- 
duce manpower demand projection* 
in consultation with the Planning 
Institute and tha various ministries, 
something which has not previously 
existed. The council is also -currently- 
processing data collected about grad- 
uates, their employment and how 
they are using their degrees. 

Certain ministries and public 
hodjas now choose their candidate* 
almost exclusively from particular 
universities. Others, such aj (« 8 . 
Federico Villarreal University, ' * • 
centre of the APR A, party, hj 0PP 0 ' ■ 
stolon to the Government, is painted 

ns a centre of anti-government -suv . 
version, and graduates from there 
are having . increasing difficulty, 1° 


: , T'f u 8 ' iui.t cnaiiig . 

getting nobs. Graduates of Other stat* 
universities whose courses are InW 
rupted -by regular strikes are W 
discriminated .against ijn selection- . 

• On the. other hand, although . 
crimmorion on other than'.acadejptv 
grounds undoubtedly still exists, ^® 
position has greatly Improved/ w 


position has greatly . Imprpve^ JK 
toe past, no , qualifications M 
Were ■ generally - -required toWoHr/' 
ders of high technical .:o£Hfe, other - 
than affiliation to : the right P ar ^ 

toe party in power. - The. situatwP . 

now Is that .appHcauts tot 
office have to be qiia]ifledi %hd 
generally need . the -support- of •SP®*’ 
one in power. .. . . >7. ; ; ; 

_ Drop-out : and failure: ‘rates reg 
80 per cent, despite a -fairly 
entrance procedure., Spine Ji 
cent of candidates get a place some * . 
where. At some high prestige / 
ties there may be hundreds of apPM".; 
cants for each place, and a large pf® . • 
portion of students, eh d up studym* •' 
courses far removed from the . dj* 
clpllne of toeir first choice.;;, TW;.. 
phenomenon qf tbe cramming scqaoi-. 
is growing 6s a resuJj offhe 


studemk. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1.8.75 
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France 


Sweden 


Reports say French students should 
have more help from UK 


New programme will send 
key workers to college 


from George Morgan vrenen system or munect sunsiu.es poiytccunics in Brium waived mil* m aiotigside 16 it. 20-vcarfllds. Other. 

NICE 10 students, ibis means ihac tuition tee very readily 111 the case ot ex- STOCKHOLM iv ;j] |, e | u cated in uiiiveisity-level 

Twin reports published recently by fees a ! e ,nw ' lh ? m , a * im . un ! . r ? le chai, B c students. However, the Workers with at least four years’ j iaS r ieutinns including the techrniln- 

*1^ Bitohli Council and the French am ? u l ,Ull '« !“ ,,nl * 120 ™k»4m "PP«re.itly high cost of tu.t.on. ,t experience in one of six key . ical lllliw reiiy at Luleu in Swedish 

the Biiusn Lounui ana tne 1 runen social security cover. was suid, acts as a deterrent to Swedish industries ure tn be eligible Launlaml. 

government's Office National des Accommodation in Statc-snbsidiz- many prospective students from f Qr monthly state subsidies of be- ... ' . nnG w jii u- 

Univer sites seem likely to pave the ed cites imirersitaires is available to France who ure aware only of the tween the equivalent <if £150 and f .1 1! ,1 tf -ii s or t i. ree in 

way for a major rethink in the field many British students and costs formal regulations. £220. The subsidies will allow them ® u Students will have 40 

of student I.U» W betwoon ,ho -J ™ P- -fiUjJ" - Jj! h^^Sin^ch*'® ^J± 


French system of indirect subsidies polytechnics in Bihain waived the 
NICE Ia studeiiLs. This means that tuition tee very readily in the case of 'cx- 


frnm Mike Duckcnficld 


schools witli workers attending 


Stockholm 


November, 1973, outline current 


aduatc level. w.hkci-». .1 include physics and cncnitsiry, ana 

overseas student known mensurcs in the ma;oi UG8 English will be an optional extra. 


practice in ft ifli Jfy ^ 

tween die two Countries and invest!- francs per capita or an annual sum ha ? JJj^vm^bSSr? storting 'a Rtosdag°at the end* of 8 May. 
gate the academic and financial of £750,000. _ .. «L“ ro * Jfea,s beFore Starn,,g n 


The rest of the courses will be 
split so that for every four hours 
of specialist tuition there will be 


obstacles to further development ol 
existing schemes. 


of £750 000 tor tnree years ueiore sinning a of specialist tuition mere win oe 

Arrm-dine to a British Council course. Whilst the more controversial one hour reserved for works visits 

nf Firpr in PhiI^ the differential be- As a result - interehange students innovations are not 10 be mi pie- and other similar projects. 

the cnenr hv the two must pB - Y lhe ful economic rate men ted for another two years, there Already 575 people have applied 


highly critical of what it calls “the is offset t0 a laige extent bv the gjf. V KhiEdn^ social security 
disparity between the number of much greater number of jobs oE J ^ ^ Office National report 

French students in Britain and the assistant which are made available c ^ nc | ll(les ; s t |, e on | v feature ot 
number of British students in to French students every year in nritlsli higher education arrange- 
France ". The paper also advoce.es ■""* - ,•£» men« .her presen,, edis.incn.d- 


reforms filially beenme law. 


additional state loans (of up to the 


In the first year there will be equivalent of £73 a month) made 


•ranee". Tlie paper also advocates n-itain mcI vear from mcn " ^ ln , lic i„ st year there win be eqiuvnier 

. number nf change, in exls.ing Cn^s “omplrad ^ 1^00 ™jS£ “ thc V ' S,, “' g Fr °" Ch ™«|—i “J .“If": “™!" bl ” 

iKiflali rooiilnrlnne rnuprliid i nr mil. M.uiod Vinn#J*un ctnHanro ivlin pn a .. m i. i. i_t_i _ .1 . 1 __ PlVfi Ol tllCrTI Will OIICI SlllglC TllG 


Bnmh regulations covering incom- Untied Kingdom students who go Some Br | tlsh higher education courses and three will tlnuation at a higher level of that 

ing French exchange students. to 1-runce m a gmibr . 1 establishments hove recognized the c0V e r t ^ 0 industries. All have been available on two-year vocational 

On the face of it, the French The dispanty between the two systonii cai . cfuUy located. lines in.thu upper second ary .schools. 

were enrolled at universities In salary is much higher, £1,600 per r ; R | !t t ] lc balance. Frequently. be housed in Incul uppet-secondaiy steel, 1 o , K ** 

France. Of these, 1,298 followed year at present exchange rates as British universities and polytech- “ 

arts courses, while 123 enrolled In opposed to roughly E1.000 per f inailC e the incoming French « „ a 

1- or mo ji year earned by French ossistenis in student out of their own funds. 0OUH1 /\iriLa 

law,- 85 in science and 50 in med!- | rilaini a1sDi French universities i n the case of one-to-one ex- „ . « 1 • 1 j 

cine. The figures quoted by the take Q11 approximately twice as changes for less than a full oca- r | 'La o aTHOT AT rhFPA PQHfilnSir^ 

report do not include British stu- many lecteiir* bs are employed ;n demic year, the fee paid by the J[_ Hv 1.111 C/C 

dents admitted to the grandes ecoles higher education establishments in outgoing British student has bean 

don°courses desfgned specially'for ^In'comporiaon writh the British visiting French student. At some |§ ChOSCH 3S II 6 W CllJUlCtillOr 

Foreigners student in France, the French stu- universities such as Aston, bwnn- 

In contrast onlv 250 French dent hoping to spend a year In a sen and Southampton, accommoda- Andrew T.vcett Soulli African universities towards 

students were engaied in full time British university faces what appear tlon is provided tree Others like fiom Andrew L.yceH |lie curreill changing poHlical 

studv in British ffitter education. » be almost insurmountable Jinan-. Reading and Aberdeen stretch JOHANNESBURG c , imBte . Although tbe Enghsh- 

ffff 47^ fnl Wd underaraduate cial anri administrative hurdles.. As generosity so far as to offer in- At the University of the WitwaLers- speaking ones hove expressed 

S furtoer toe British Council report points coming students allowances equal rand thfi Englito-speakiug university jfberuJ opinions and have stood out 

68 ^« invoIved in ^stiraduate nut - overseas candidates for luglier a 1 ot in excess of maximum l.e.a. in Johannesburg. G.000 members of against the 1959 Aci twiiich 

2L-P Jwl ^nnlvtB^hn^rtKre was education are assessed in exactly the grants. . Convocation have voted Dr Bf. L. ted the influx nf black 1 sludenis 

7 0 tn, a i I* same way as UK students. Applica- Another lornutlu (ui reducing the u erns tciii, former president of the into the universities), both stafl and 

tlons must be made a year m ad- financial differential outlined by the chamber of Mines of South Africa students seem 10 have been cowed. 
valirflH f intli vance and are channelled through British Council report involves flnd f ormer chairman of the Anglo- An interim report of .he dc Vries 

^h'p lhe UCCA. Applicants cannot be courses run jointly by departments TranSVaa i investment Company, as Commission of Inquiry Into Soul h 

consideration th e 492 students listed _ uarantee j a p i ace and successful business studies at home and c | iance llor of the university. African Universities published at 

So- 2 ie Br !?4 h -5°«*w candidates have little choice as to abroad. Exchange students are He beat Dr Atom Paton, the the end oE last year suggested that 

In M. toe geographical situadon of the. » n ,f“ c « d author,.^ Mrs, Helen Suzman, univereitios, migfit be fined it. their 


education Is seen as a con* 


'rencli exchange students. to l- ranee m a similar capacity. ■ establishments have recognized the rover two iiulusiries All have fa 

1 the face of it, the French The Office National, however, disparity between the two system! SratolE uSi 
* . ? ' contest the validity of this claim. nn . ( | in ^ r , hp : r „ W11 |,fi n tprnl CB !5 IU,,y 


is chosen as new chancellor 




which country and . fees are 
• the . borne' institution. 


; ,d S „? n HO beat Dr Atom Pawn, the the end of Ihsl year suggested that 
iSLtJftiJS atrthor. and Mrs Helen Suzman, universities might be fined if. their 
■ £?.{“ ™ progressive Party MP. ahidenis misbehaved. 

• London jj r .Bernstein said afterwards: During the samp week tlie Afri- 


...» ettect or rnese rcsuiouusi;* w “W—. 1 DC nrnvidp; iren acrnmnindR. Cliurn out | 

to France; accesi to university ro any would-be French applicants. ^ f 0 r i n P C omine students minds" 

has been' relatively easy both for r he Sulk of whom are. “SJ" vS S report contains a . But opini 


French nationals find tor overseas fectenrs 
students. '.Up till. this year, any. Uft their ho 
student meeting ^ha minimum ra- The si 
quirements for; admission to a cated, t 
British institution of higher: educa- suggests 
don. was automatically allowed to French 


1 thought it was time tor closer con- 

,„w , . , n(1 rrpnen rennri .nnrains B opinion among some mem- tact between Afrikaans and black 

seas jectexirs on short-term- relrese from b e DroD0 Fai 8 0 f its ^»n hers of the university is that Con* universities,' hut editorials to t the 
UI^ their home university in France. [ j t rectify* the imbalance vocation has opted for the spfe two main Engliah-siieakmg Jobqq- 
ra- The situation is further comph- au g*“ re m 3y advanced would be candidaie rather than a potentially nesburg newspapers rommentod un* 
> a cated. the Office National report controversial figure. , , favourably qn their lack pf.com* 

suggests, by the ctm«rv.b,m_ of This reflects the attitudes of the tultment. 

! J? E rench academics. UmversiUM in Frcm £ 8tudent . The DES. it is sug — — : — 


enrol tor a French ■ degrte course, prance are reluctant to recognize d couJd t f, en pr0 vij e some 

Tto s occasionally meant that a can- periods of study compieted abroad | llerm i tive fi0urce J revenue for Nigeria 
didate turned down in Britain was \ n the assessment of a student's . « j. s , udem travel ling to 

entitled to enter the French univer- results. Consequently, a period of p rance 

sity of his choice. At post-graduate stu dy abroad often adds an extra. .. ... .. B . . stlldent5 

level, all holders of first or upper yea r to the student degree course. CQ Jfj h be B al Ed to keep tneir lea. 
second honours degrees were According to the Office National. , b J u tth e French goSe^raem 

allowed to register for a doctorate, however, a " revolunonmy step 8 reouire them to pay toehSl 
Scottish students were required to has just been made. The recent cost of ^tion f ood an/ lodging! 

give proof of a master s degree decree governing the new two-year “St W obuined [n this E way 

with any class of honours ”, mmtrue courses in applied modem cQuId thfin be lu subsidize 

Recently, however, a new system languages, economics and matue* PreQcIl studeilts in Britain, 
of pre-enrolment haS been .intro- modes allows for up to. six monuis comolflliiing of the finaii- 


University expansion despite 
graduate unemployment 


by Ronald Watts 


They will be based on existing, tool- 


Ufc piPCRiuiiiiciu iiaa . i*W«u i*hm mntako ... . . ■ . n n 1 • TA/hila 

r duced. Frbm autumn, this year, to be spent abroad as an iptegrai 
foreign candidates wishing to . part of the. course, , between 

. ' •.register at a university or -Jnstitt/t, taken .at a toreign t'.establishmerrt _■« . ■ 

Universitairc . de Technologic . in during this period can now be veil- i ence n 
France will be required to apply dated hy the French university. RW3 »ra ni , 


sides, ' rincluding at lqast one out* 3,^' strict checks are kept on *£, W ^l^T^ttog diffi- cr Jill 0 h -S?i° fTS“ ^r5^^dtorSr: % “ %,S . 

side the. greater, Paris region.- Appli* the level of acadendc ‘ acMevoment. cultles could be overedmo. g? ^SSSrySSSSt, : . Thanks 7 to oil revenue, Nigeria 

cants- wifi toen.be informed of the This is done by organizing fluid - Tlie report goes on to suggest that finding : jobB incroas ngly Itord to lias considerable resources. tor edit-. 
unlver«itv*x decision hefnre June nv nminnt nn« nn the students -return 1 n-f.t-u m.iM .-r»ntA n „?‘r T” 1 T? . ; 1.. .... »!.-• 


university’s decision before June examinations on (lie studanls’ rcturn 1 D r j f uh universities l 

30-: • TV. . SW - ■pZSX-tSZSS V'u. 

■ The advantage of the new systenu lecturers abroad to follow students st ^ents wisliing to spend a year -.or QU | ty to-filling existing place*. . short' of senior personnel, 

claims the French report, is that it progress. ; ' ' less In tlie United Kingdom. Wbue . At bfesent there is only bnW util* itw materials and equip n 

enables French' universities to Ini- Among the proposals contained in .following - courses; and' : seminars' V eraitV frir me six porthemstotes*— reliable and experienced 

plemept: .a '‘systematic policy of the French report is a suggestion along: with their ; British ^coqntor- thi- Alitiiaiju Bello ; Utilvei'Sity; at tors.; ! 

reciprocity” by urging British in- for the setting up of a joint Anglo- _ b n[: ts: .these students 'need , not be 2aria.' Tho ’ pronosals in to] vd three '.One healthy aspect of 


could create a 


finding ; jobs incroasinnly bird to has considerable resources tor edu-. 
obtain, and .that. In the < northern cadoit— but 'money is uot tlio maia 
states, there Is already great dlffi- problem . 1 Nigeria Is desperately 


il«- -.. uniuug in— ... . IQlloymiB ' -tuuiova 

of the French report is a fuggestton along: with their ; 


problem. ■ Nigeria is desperately 
shnrt'of senior personnel, of build* 
ips ifiatprials and equipment,: and 
reliable and experienced contrac- 


to (Hose .available ' to UR students , According to^ thfe Office National,- the sarao*dme,.. the topMt proposes : - ■. ' ■ , '--i-I-l .... : ^ 

’ to -Fhintob.j : • * French students al?o Suffer a severe i that French universities shoul£ipro f ■ . r *. . . v - • j- ; u - .. ;.. . , 

■ . 'V Financial ly^spea ki ng too, says the financial handicap on going to Brit- to” exdhflriae l7l*4nACt fh l/apTI 

French-. fcopotV thp British; studeut aio. Successful eppffcoms , must - 1 Oxceange jp f LU JoxC V U Ml tvfltt* 

. • in France enjoys the best of both theoretically bear the full brunt of ^tudents from ^SSf^*'Du b UsWd . • •' i'-. , ; 

i Sw ?Thi iiicdfic»;ie to r»miijn\aA; Integral w'ftWet 'tes .«i 


One healthy aspect of die job 
shortage is that some graduates may 
ho w . be forced to start thoir own 
businesses. •• ■ 


ihVfi'V. Trt Sdditihri r- 1 — 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MKilJER l:DUCA HON SUPPLEMI-M' 

New Priming House Square, London Wt’IX KEZ.Iclephnne 01-837 1234 


The Christopherson report on 
research and postgraduates 


Arts versus science finance 
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Sriine IS in ■ nulls .igo, the Commons 
Expenditure Cnmniiricc published a 
report mi postgrad u ale education tn 
which iln» Government lias not yet 
replied, although the report was 
deflated jn die House liu ve weeks 
ugn. rmleed liiiriiig rinii debate 
Miss Joan Lcstor, Under-Secret dry 
for Education and Science, said she 
could give no decision on when a 
reply might be forthcoming. 

In the circumstances, it is only 
reasonable that those with un 
interesi In postgraduate education 
tiliinild take every opportunity to 
persuade Government of the force 
nf their view*. The Times Walter 
Ethical inn Supplement criicized the 
Expenditure Cum mil tee report for 
Its nnrrmv vision of pusigradiiutc 
erfiiciitiini, neats ing It of |>oi»g 
guided hv the ring of the cash 
register without ed uc.it ioitnl con- 
siderations. The same criticisms 
can bo made of the recent Commit- 
tee of Vice-Chancellors and Princi- 
pals* report (text, page 7) although 
for different reasons. 

The CVCP report sets out only to 
pur the universities' position on 
postgraduate education ; it is in fact 
really a policy statement mid Sir 
Herman Christopherson, chairman 
of the working group which pro- 
duced the report, 1ms already said 
tliut the intention was to establish 


of two corners of the “postgradu- 
ate square ", the politicians and the 
universities, are known mid that it 
would be useful to know the defini- 
tive views of the other two corner*, 
business and industry, and Govern- 
ment. 

-Sir Demi an said in introducing 
the repot t that, a definitive- version 
would be produced inter in the year, 
and it is hoped tluit the revised ver- 
sion wiil incorporate sonic of the 
views of the other corners. 

It would cortainly be useful to 
know quite what business and indus- 
try thinks of die postgraduate sys- 
tem for in both -reports tlie 
Industrial ntrimde seems Ht best a 

!ff? ll1 ® st , at . us 9* 10 ; Brunei University among the more 

A]' 1 - '^e-cliaut-ollors explain chat expensive in your list (TUBS, July 
hey must sell their masters degree 2 S). Of course, being small might 
in industry because "it is not mill account for part of our seeming 


front Dr H. Shukimm and pop stars, bookmakers nnd pro- 

Sir, — You report the conclusion of fessional gamblers, industrialists 
Professor Alan Merrett (THES, July and entrepreneurs. 

25) that society’s investment in Of tiiMe groups, those which hove 

higher education is an economically h „ ye p.ohabiS Tea" U,,. 1 ” polUiS! 
poor one. Professor Merrett identi- philosophy, economics, hisLoi'Y, Eng- 
Fles economic return as Income fish, or modern languages, and it Is 
jtutes paid by our students In later unlikely tlmt they will liave pursued 
life. It seems, therefore, fitting to science degrees 
ask ourselves what sort of students Thus it is the arts faculties which 
are most likely to be paying high are the seedbed of high income-tax 
taxes, if the balance of resources Payers and hence the source of 
within our universities is to reflect society’s best return for its money, 
social cast-benefit. -Does this' not suggest that univer- 

As a fust step we can put at the sity administrators should reriiink 
bottom of the scale all those read- the priorities by which the science 
fug science subjects, for It is surely departments regularly receive the 
not research chemists and engineers lion's share of our 'dwindling re- 
In Industry, nuclear physicists or , sources, while the more high-geared 


front Dr H. Shukimui 
Sir, — You report the conclusion of 
Professor Alan Merrett (THES, July 
25) that society’s investment ill 
higher education is an economically 
poor one. Professor Merrett identi- 
ties economic return as Income 
taxes paid by our students in later 
life. It seems, therefore, fitting to 


ask ourselves what sort of gtudeius 
are most likely to be paying high 
taxes, if the balance of resources 


even most medical doctors who pay 
really significant income tax. The 
categories most readily identified as 
high taxpayers are, among others, 
merchant bunkers, top advertising 
agents, successful barristers, film 

Comparing unit costs 

from Professor M. I.. V. Pittewav 
Sir, — i was at first surprised to find 


arts faculties have to make do with 
a pittance 7 
Yours faithfully, 

H. SHUKMAN, 

St Antony’s College, 

Oxford, 

open to considerable doubt wliether 
the senate should possess a wholly 
unlimited power of changing the 
basis of government of the univer- 


eiinugii understood by employers 
and tEie general public ”. 

Ic is now seven years since die 
Con federation of British Industry in 
conjunction with the CVCP spoil 
sored n report on postgraduate 
courses; It may well be time for 


Brunei University among tlie more sity. One solution might well be to 
expensive in your list (77/255, July have “reserved" statutes which 
25). Of course, being small might could only be changed with the 
account for part of our seeming agreement of the schools, the court 
extra vagunce, our studeut/vice- and convocation, 
chancellor ratio, for example, being For die university to behave as 
more favourable than most 1 . if its decisions ueed bear -no rela- 


extra vagunce, our student/ vice- 

chancellor ratio, for example, being 
more favourable than most*. 


My attempts to reproduce the tion to the views of the government 

J - 10 I 1 ■ nl-t iMiiHi!«in* _ 


another. It would be a particularly 
appropriate development at this 
lime for it is clear that of the kinds 


of postgraduate work supported iu 
the universities, die chief discon- 
tinuity occurs between research and 
taught courses. 

Tlie kilter include postgraduate 
certificate work, post-experiencQ 


figure you quoted, however, were 
thwarted until I noticed that you 
were quoting the average grant for 
each “full time student”. As it 
happens, Brunei University serves 
a Targe number of postgraduate stu- 


which provides it with the over- 
whelming bulk of its finance, is to 
practise a form of collective self- 
deception which will damage its 
academic performance fur more 
than would a policy based on a 


dents who attend our advanced realistic assessment If The position *ugg, 
“ upses on n narl tlme basis - so in of universities in ral.tln.. E .hi A 


courses on a part time basis, so In 
our case tlie number nf “full rime 
students ” is very much less than 
the number nf “ full time equivalent 
students ”. 

Could it be that your listing sim- 


of universities In rel a t ion ' to the 
community which sustains them. 
Yours faithfully, 

,!■ STEWART fcoOK. 

Member of senate and of Murray 
consultative committee. 


i a . , W — *-'• IIV1 n ( 

mat the intention was to establish courses, taught professional courses Could it be that your listing sim- uunsuiraiive cnmniirTPI 
in printed form- what the? universi- and .taught These. t aU fall ply shows. which universities have a University of London 

lies believe to be the proper basis legitimately irlta the universlrihs* l&rge' proportion of part time stu- 

tor,po, tg r«d u ,.. education before 25^“^* ,S."S SLSft?" !" MlUWflr nlrntnln 


die Government niakes up its own H. 

mind tm the subject and imposes its d arias— wlifch^oes nnr necessarily 


piUl lUleC HUU OIIWM IV* lliih MV 

dized by the, universities but unit costs you suggest by your 
fJ *- - 1J B *-'- headline “State gets best value from 


Manpower planning 


Scholarship 

from Mr E IV. Cooney 
Sir, -Since academics Themselv* „ 
often talk about their work | Bn .? 
in terms of teaching a „d r ese S 
ns if there were little more ^ 
than those uctiviiies, I 5Uppose J 
Hewton OI1ES, July 25) is not to be 
blamed for discussing improvement! 
in teaching in the same context. 

Yet to do so omits a vital factor 
scholarship, which is neither the emt 
nor the other { i hough partly 
dependent in practice on both) 
Scholarship provides die distW 
tive, unifying principle 0 [ 
universities as institutions. The 
mastery of n field of kno* 
ledge is a scholar’s endeavour 
and it is mi enterprise which it 
open, in principle, to unyone nh 
is willing and able to recognize tin 
disciplines involved und to accept 
them. r 

There are evidently many meani 
whereby scholars muy communicty 
their common interest and the im- 
provement of such means, about 
which Mr Hewrqn makes some Inter- 
esting suggestions, is certainly im- 
portant. 

But first things first. Mainteuanco 
and enhancement of scholarship are 
the sine qua non of a university 1 ! 
work, from the undergraduate in hh 
first year to the emeritus professor, 
Teaching, and research, tvhetaer 
taken together ur seen in opposldoh, 
do not subsume this scholarly 
activity, as contemplation of a uni- 
versity library, for instance, quickly 
suggests. 

A body of knowledge is there ty 
be grasped. Of course few scliolm 
worth their salt will be entirely in- 
different to opportunities for speci- 
fic research projects. Most, top, 
will, I believe, acknowledge that 
teaching is also a stimulus to oner 
own. learning. But the cultivation of 
oiie’s appropriate knowledge is 


mind ait the subject and imposes Its 
decision from above. 

The Select Committee report and 
tlie Christopherson report differ 
on many, significant points. In fact, 
the only argument to which they 
both subscribe is that -prospective 
research students should show en- 
thusiasm for their subject wjilch 
goes far beyond merely having the 
right quaJificatioiis and no tiling 
-belter to. do for the. next three 
years.; ' The Select Committee 


claries — which does hnt necessarily 
mean the students but their em- 
ployers. Such courses should be 
charged to employers at the full 
economic rate. 

Research is another matter. The 
vice-chancellors emphasize the 
Importance of research to the intel- 
lectual coherence of the universities 
and they are completely justified. 

Research is, in Fact, what disting- 
uishes the universities from' othpr 
tertiary teaching insrittidons. If re-, 
search is allowed to fail in the - uni- 
versities— and it Is under ■ attack 


iir^d" P s i»? e ' t valie f,,on, sp& A 5srtf r ,’ 


Bath and purham”? Sir — 

I was even more surprised to note Lord Growth er-H mi r 1 fe« 1 ki* on nf 
that the comparatively cheap sound- nhoslzintz thp npo#t 1 f«,. 1 fi S -,^ ee - 11 en !" 

technics "of ^Sco t?and° was* competed power *%!&**"„ pl?,mhw ^ S" 1 * 

S-ps-s.-sss as, 


as the " average net recurrent expen- 
diture por full time equivalent 
students". Obviously, if it is neces- 



wanted tOj sea financial barriers to from aU sides ait present— the best 
keep out tho less than wholly com- researchers will oi lost : to the 
mined— the CVfiP is less precise r psaarch institutes and the univor- 
boring merely that: " tlniversiiies I* 4 es become advanced sixth 

should ensure that the standard nP £ orn L, col . le § c f' uiiiywsities were to 
a. wuti . sian arQ , °r i be selected for special treatment in 


aary to go to such lengths to make 
a comparison look favourable to the 
polytechnic sector, there must ba 
something to hide ? 

Yours faithfully, 

M. L. V. PITTEWAY, 

Head of Department qf Gomputer 
ocience, 

Bruno] University. 1 

The Depm-bnenr o/ Education and 
Science confirmed this week that the 


Your Issue (THES July 4) records 
that : 

•There Is consteruaiion among 
teachers organizations at the pros- 
pects that sudden contraction in 
teacher trailing will throw 2,000 
education -lecturers out 
a P. d tbat a sizeable proper- 

*HiniwtjolT! rt co,lege output 

•Open University staff face pav 
cuts, and tha OU will have to turn 


r i r'« Hie . . - — ...... 

far Scotland were not com - °T? r bf its new candi- 

ttGfQuLe vnth thne* ^a«* : « aaLM. tnmiak i- L ■. ... 


the PhO is maintained^” 


a harsh ecopdinjc situation the 


*5* 



• * ,u “«* ■ HBjmaimc snuauon tne only 

itt® o^fwrenees between -the two sensfble' criterion for distinction 
reports are.very marked. The poli- won] d be the quality of the research 
tldans want an end tb studqntships un | 0 I t ? ka l o, t _.. . ..' 

and bursaries and a hiaw system iu* • CVCP and -the Select, 

^ r 8spS5‘jasawa«^ 

nothing to say about loans and in- students should undergo some form 
dsbi thee postgraduate grams 9f. a8Se «ment at the end of their 
. should ha increased relative to !n p^ ar Is S0U, V d - r l t J ' u, 8 ht that 
. undergraduate graht#/ •g 1 ® coursea should comprise hvo 

' to combliAg^em& of mwch, U BiS 

bat suid^ritebAte^ Utttfit ttiarieg which' timat be auc- 
: , - in* tft* earths WmediateJy after. com- completed to allow entry 

vic^hancoHws dtart e» dt^Vriost ^ 

slgidficmn, ywdb of policy: " darde permeates *tha ; C$ck . r^Stt 
graduete eduetnon ; ( Iti the future Is ebhsible wheh* the university 
should , bo based ' on. the gehernT is ' being - squeezed both in 


London’s draf LBIU ; . . 

froni Mr J. Stetuart Cook : ■ ■ 

^r;X 0Ur yj!¥ In ,« ?^ cIe ' {TUBS, 

July 25) with rtiuch of Which I agree ' 


odjei- medriar on Dy 

Worcester and 

the DR? ! l jP d, B nan . t at .the way 
two ^ut-nf tbre ^ toning closure of 
Sation. *. * three col l®8es of 1 edu- 

Yet Very ;few heads With t 


1 ^jssshf* ai)py . at 

SfJ®, ft*. on of London .We j know that the countrv 


neither of these In itself aiiJ does 
not absolutely depend upon them. 

Tho best ways to provide fat At 
cultivation of scholarship mull 
therefore be the fundamental (jut* 
tion when one is concerned evfld 
with the particular question of tw 
improvement of teaching. I sagged 
that the first requirement for 
students coming fresh to university 
is to be helped in a cohstruotitt 
spirit to understand ffar themseh# 
what any scholar 'needs to seknow 
ledge : tlie extent of one’s Igtioraite 
and the demands of one’s discipline 

The difficulties of some untMP 
graduates seem to me to arise si 
this point, particularly fii their fin*, 
year or so, and reflect, pe'rWJj 
disuses in the' assumptions Ip 


If so, the remedy is not necelntiy 
to call into question present ttfffr 
ing practices as a whole but w I 1 ? 
more omphasis on daily nndei?WJ 
jng of what is involved In/B'aJw 
pline : first submission to its.wPg 
then thnstory to the extent of on 6 * 
abilities. 

Yours faithfully ' 

E. W. COONEY, ; . ■«. , ■ 

Reader in economics iPad social : 
history, : .* '. ' 

University of York'. .. ■’ - ' 








ceed beyond .the : first 'degree leybL- nurthew .8j| 
should, be enabled to dp sO.” . , , ; slpwly lu Uio next few years, i 
•The politicians wcfo'aiiJdoMStd' - seems to be .the irimuliwb 
establish a liqsiigraduafe Adviadrv .wt th« j 

council i tb^mmiltdr the |BiplomPhta 1 dTSSSS£fiS^iil*i 

tion of tholr rScbminc^dariohs .bnd fet% ‘ 
to keep the system ‘ under - rfryleiV. piece of PhD ^pat Cn. The im 
Chris fopljei'jbn sooips coiilBnt chat noR. 1^‘ that briversity . ppStt 

dlA' rMMl-l-ll -,-AIIH/illc’ IlM*' iHIttanMaJ CO ■ ftl ' tlllS ififStl til St fill CP AlllVfJ 


ars, which 
iu 1 Behind 1 
the: CVCP 
iesiliould: 


■i .iJf l rv» never ueett <as\y such' ' Another, thinv r , , 

...The purpose of the , draft Bill k' Nrtw B “Hdergraduates, 

certalnlv to ■ free the uqiversity febm • '■ ihflnt proba^iv haft n i*n ers ^ i de P ar t- 

to 
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The currenc emphasis in 
ience syllabuses' upon, r^j 


Is may be gasping to. 

, X ask, can recent - qiscovfi 
interpreted except’ m tne J 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1.8.75 


‘Doctors’ of the mind or leeches of the soul? 


Most psychiatrists suffer from a trained in- 
capacity to understand social organization 
and philosophical discourse. Ton many soi- 
Uistint scientists of the mind have a fixed 
antipathy to the mi ml’s rational operation 
and a rooted resistance to a reasoned com- 
prehension of the social context of mental 
activity. I add one further disability: an 
ignorance of und a distaste For the discip- 
lines of historical understanding. Put it 
another way : most psychiatrists do not 
understand time, logic or social space. 

Thomas Szasz is an exception, and he con- 
firms the rule by arguing that psychiatry 
suffers from the deformations just men- 
tioned.* He also confirms the rule by him- 
self paying attention to history, io^ic and 
society. He writes in a manner quite inimical 
to tho normal psychiatric style. There is no 
trace of tlie vatic sliminess of much psychia- 
tric imputation, but a direct attachment to 
clean argument. The arguments have 
logical form, tlie citations ascertainable 
empirical reference, rhe sentences tlie 
rliyihm und energy of rational and liberal 
man. 

Szasz exemplifies the usual stylistic diffei- 
ence between those who espouse a soggy and 
lethargic libertarianism and those who 
actively care for the promotion of liberty. 
Of course, his history may be oversimplified, 
his empirical generalizations incautious, ids 
logical playfulness too exuberant. .My point 
is thuf he offers his. opponents nne basic 
courtesy : the opportunity to show he is 
wrong, ft is this which finally separates 
him from most of his psychiatric orethi en. 

Thomas Szasz Is not u systematic thinker 
but someone with a lively and combative in- 


David Martin discusses the ideas of Thomas 
Szasz and his critique of the social 
definitions used to legitimate 
the treatment of mental illness 


in completeness Involved in the definition 
of punaceus and of what Szasz calls pana- 
putlinguns. Society must exist by revolving 
around inclusive positives und negatives. 
( l-'or u parallel exposition from the perspec- 
tive of literary criticism I would cite Ken- 
neth Hurkc, not to mention a debt to Mary 
Douglas.) 


Tho Greek for scapegoat was “ pliarimtkns ” 
and tlie ritual act nf scapegoating was a 


telligence who frames certain hypotheses 
about man in time and in social context. 


Hypotheses and historical generalities on the 
scale required are necessarily crude, particu- 
larly when they are concerned with the coni- 


E Iox interplay of social constants and histor- 
:al particulars. 

Szasz is trying to isolate certain key recur- 
rent social processes and then to show how 
thoy undergo semantic and categorical trans- 
formations which alter much of theb 1 colour, 
while leuving a great deal of their social 
substance. He is pushed into such considera- 
tions by a much more limited aim, which is 
the exploration of the specific paradox of the 


supposedly humane treatment of the mentally 
HI in American society. What problem is ft 
that underlies our treatment of the mentally 

Tiie issue is simple. The concept of mental 
illness began its career with a humane inten- 
tion which has now doubled back on itself. 
Tlie underlying notion was Lhat not everyone 
was fully responsible and therefore could 
not be held to account. This was extended to 
a position which said that when all the fac- 


tors had beet) taken into consideration you' 
could not expect a man to do otherwise than 
he did. ■ 



garden of sanity is matched by The positive 
ceremonial expulsion of established snCiety 


ceremonial expulsion of established snCiety 
from the counter-cultures. 

Once upon a lime man called things " holy ”, 
which was his covert, prosclentiflc way of try- ' 
ing to he clean. Nowadays, we insist on cleun- 
liue.s', not realizing the extent to which an 


attempt to be “ whole ”, aud “ healthy ” is con- 
tinuous with the ancient desire to he holy, 


Now In ordar to be Just everything needs to 
be taken info account, but once tins is done 
the presuppositions bf the wider justice under- 
mine tlie very concept of justice itself. If 
no man can do otherwise then tlie concept of 
unjust judge disappears with the concept of 
blameworthy crinunaL, . ' - 
Moreover, when illness is imputed to the 
criminal ' (or 1 to the deviant) society .is able 
to treat him as leas than human. He con then 


The use of torture during the Spanish Inquisition to extract confessions of heresy. “ Tho, 
age of faith had its inquisitors ; the age of science lias Its quasl-merical definitions of the 
allowed frontiers of normality.” 


be “ reformed ’—literal jy-'—ln respect qf his 
whole; character rather then punished in res- 
pect -of His 'specific act. He is susceptible to 


language of psychopathology. It is denuncia- 
tion disguised as description. This is charac- 
teristic of die double-standard within the 
psychiatric system (or rather, the psychiatric 
systems). , . , , 

Szasc offers his own examples. The drug 
addict is excused,, the drug pusher is de 
nounced, whereas oil die general premises ot 

A 4 m. Iat nlfd«a n aamci fVovn tjnn nf rise 


remoulding, and this is inevitably done in 
terms of tne society’s ordinary and somewhat 


psychiatry, let alone a consideration of tin 
proper blame attaching to each activity, m> 
such sharp moral distinction can be main 


Science (Technology, Progress), to be vir- 
tuous means to be healthy (happy), and to 
be evil means to he mentally sick (un- 
■loppy)." 

This is a statement of a particular con- 
;ept of secularization, and I wou|d like to 
-estate in my own terms Szasz’s underlying 
rontention that certain social constants 
inderlie the great change, before I go on 


tl minus with the ancient desire to be holy; 

We M need, us man has always dune, a 
panacea i aspirin or prayer. Both ways ou. 
they — and we — are taken In. If you eat of 
Unit you die, said the God of Religion ; simi- 
larly sn science, in relation to drugs. We shall 
only become secular, i e, make nur myth line, 
when we.demythologize our attitude to what 
we take in and what we expel. 

Here we move tn Szasz On Liberty and the 
transition is best marked by 1 some comment 
on the' gloss he gives to “all who Lake the 
sword shall perisn by the sword He trans* 
lates this as illustrated by the way physicians, 
who act as agents of control, are then caught 
up themselves in the web of social controL 
The God of Immoderate Health, for whom 


arbitrary moral requirements, supplemented 
by the dominant notions of the psychiatric 
sub-culture, and — it may ba added — of its 
sub-sco ntracted agents in social work. 

The consequences are two-fold. First, as 


tained. In the end. of course, the binders and 
lODsers turn on each other, each defining tlieii 
own psychiatric sect as the custodian of nealtl 
and the other sects as subtle purveyors ol 
disease. 


d give examples of diese constants. 

The myth oL change, including the great 
nlightenment myth of secularization, partly 
xists to mask the fact that so much remains 
he same. The categorical and semantic 
hi ft is so obvious in order to obscure what 


the prison is converted into a mental hospital 
so the mental hospital is converted into a 


prison, and moreover -a prison without the 
limitations and rights attaching to the ordi- 
nary usages of law. Secondly, as the language 
of denimciaiinn is converted into the language 


of disease, so the language of piedlcine is 
reconverted back- Into a vocabulary of denun- 
ciation. The exponents of this vocabulary use 
it U| - bind and loose whom, they will. They 
excuse and they denounce. 

Examples lie -on the' table in front of me 
perfectly illustrating the Szasz case. Oil page 
three of The Times for May 2G, Mr John 


Whenever ideologies enter the warp and 
woof of relationships they are translated a- 
control. Szasz. analyses the repressive shift 
in the use of “ addict and his analysis could 
be complemented by Professor Murray Edel 
man’s recent account in Politics. and Society 
of the way words make one group’s therapy 
another group 1 ? repression. ■ . •; ■ ■ 

The helping professions ■ deliver . Cpndlgr 
punlshment In the terminology of salvation 
dal man points out that, tne term “pre 
delinquent ” permits surveillance prior to mis 


night to be equally obvious : the funda- 
mental continuities. The .very fact that we 


ire forced tn trace the historical . contour 
U rough the eyes of the enlightenment myth 
s just one illustration of the extent to which 
hings remain the same. 

Man still lives by myth; and the myth, 
•f demystification is one bf the major agents 


without some symbiosis between dominant- 
vocabulary and repressed vocabulary. This. 
Is a point best illustrated by the Recent debate .. 
over exorcism in which one sat of believers 
and non-believers 'maintained that the Yocab- 


itel 


crucial “therapeutic” inter vent inn designed 
to pi-meet individuals and coniiiiiiiiiLi.es und 
niamr.iiii bodily and cnrpni-utc imt-yiity. 
Ho wove i the undent practice nf sco peg i wiling 
differs little from the modern pnicticu, 
except in degree of realism: die ancient 
society which engaged in scapegoating knew 
what is was up to. 

Ti is tin* s|iccnii cl i;i meter istic of mu u! urn 
man to dress up the scapegoating nice Ini uisin 
as knowledge. What relates to “ phartmtkoi '* 

Is pulled in under the scientific umbrella nf 
pliariinu.-ii logy. Though we celebrate the mod- 
ern differentiation of spheres, church from 
state, medicine from religion, yet ill the most 
modern of societies', the state, religion and 
medicine coilaboiaLe practically, and also 
through their social definitions, in the task 
of social regulation. 

Law, the vehicle of social com ml. m.iy ap- 
pear almost wholly secular, hut it is in 1 'uct 
Importantly religious and political. Especially 
is this the case with respect in wlna bus 
always been important for the body politic 
And the body ecclesiastical : the xulistum.es we 
dn uml do not allow iu the body. Life, and that 
nieaiis xociul iifo, has always been thought of 
ns achieved by n negative nnd u positive, the . 
tli rust ing mu of evil nnd the taking iu of the 
gunrt- 

I'ncid hihI drink ore the symbolic objects 
to which tills positive ami this negative are 
transferred. For instance our present persecu- 
tion of drug users nnd pushers belong 4 tn till* 
necessary function of purification. However, 
the negative Is of course ulso a positive: the 
ceremonial expulsion »E tlie negative from tha 
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alters i inti ls< synonymous with improvement, 
himself requires the sacrifice of the pbysi- . 
dan's own autonomy. 

There are certain pthet* ‘crucial processes 
which I hnvc liot space to set out: For, ex- 
ample, there are the accelerating cycles of 
threat and control, which iu the end engulf 
the specific agents of control — in Szasz’s e* 
ample the doctors themselves. Then there -fa 
the difficulty of maintaining a ujet media, 
whereby the vocabularies of science and faith, 
holiness and health, do not push beyond tlieir 
proper limits and spheres in a manner des- 
tructive even of themselves. 

At the same time societies cannot exist 


‘•I'lSi 
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Stonehouse offers us rite- psychiatric excuse 
He has now achieved a return to “ my old pqr- 

Inn nil . -T.1 .1J . .... — . 


tonality- yrith ;a difference. The old person- 
alty has been enriched by the objectivity- of 
the second parallel personality.” • 

Another exnmple -involves a psychjatrir- 
- analysis “ of tho personality of the American 


analysis “ of tho personality of the American 


demeanour, while die convention that nobody 
Is ever declared cured or . whole permits sur 
veil lance long after. . .. 

To bind and tn loose can be defined as i> 
•‘ religious ” activity. This is partly a mattei 
of how we choose to use the word " religious 1 
but Szasz puts , the point in a wider frame 
•* Religlo ” means to bind, and psychiatry b 
die "modern Form of binding , which, lie 
L-iiuse it- is modern, has to usa the . legitimacy 
«.»f science as comprehensive cover for lb 
activities. The age of faith had its.inquisi 


if obfuscation. : Every areatj rojrtji ..encemtu- 
'at^s the 1 past Wfltih-'tne categories of Iw. 

. iwn promise and this Is as time bf Marxism' 
ind Freudlanism as it Is of Christianity. This ' 
encapsulation ' destroys our capacity , to . look 
it- the historical record and to recognize 
be permanent recalcitrance against which 


. ulairy of ' demonology hqd been supplanted by ' - 
, psych ta try iynile an other set maintained thrr- 
two vpcnbularies were parallel to, each other, . 


m\ 


A careful critique of his, contentions Is Im- 
possible, especially, his character Izatinn of all 


be peraianant recalcitrance agamst which 
■be qew myth attempts to move. 

. . Myth is the- precondition of change ind 
-ctivlty, but it also destroys the p'osjfblljty 
>f its own fruition.- Eaqii great system i$ a. 

. !.v 6 U. J J 


mental illness — apart from specific brain 
' disease- 1 — as translatable Into “prohlbins of 
'living and his extreme Mtllsian views about 
■ the need ro tolerate the drug culture. . 

- Nevertheless the clarifications and distinc- 
tions lie proposes seem to me important. 
$ecularity and demystification can only be 
achieved in this! area when we recognize the 


. wisoner of Its bwn promise, and sq become? 
“•( potent , adept of remystificatlbn.; At tliic 
ime time Tt ddei contain along its mrtrgins 


Cerentditidi, C/ieinisp-y. The Ritual Persacu-. 
«o n of, Drug Addicts and. Pushers, by Thomas 
Sssaw. RqutlQdgs, £4.95. ISBN 0 7100 8122 7. 
bad. Liberty and Psychiatry. An Inquiry into 
weJSoclal Uses - of ' Mental Health Practices. 
hf TltomaS Szasz. Routledge, £4.95.: ISBN 0 


» no mors or less tn.n pmiosopmoo. f -?* c Bg ”J ( jf S ic L‘j 

social and perstmal disapproval clothed in the d^tatriws of • tlio allowed frOntlpr® . ,o» 


We are' now Introduced; to a broad tliesk 


■humervaflidg. eleAlonts. . . ’ 

. •Thus" Ij was.B new seriousness of faith 
-.hicli under mined the Age of Faith land 
t is reason which now exposes the social 
. ealliy of the Age of Reason. . Which Is riot 
-■-n say, of course,' that the countervailing 


achieved in this, area when we* recognize the 
vital difference between pharmacology und. 
ceremonial .chemistry. With characteristic 
logic Szast claims that Baptism Is to innraanic 
chemistry as drug add! non is to pharmacology. 


concerning the greet transition 'from ...... 

to science and frean > discrlmlnaffori agallWt social. 


‘dements are themselves devoid of delusion. 
. What' then are softid- of the recolcltratu 


The distinction is parhapS too. shm'p. the. 
line -loo precise, but the . warning . is neces- 
xary. Ahd : so long as we convert ;nur prob- 


heresy and witchcraft .to . a fsCrimi nation 
against -madness. It is her.q-dwt.be dellpeates 

' D f* . I -.t.l . > L n a »,1 Jnflnilihnk 


Tbasdii 


constants against which both faith a'tut 
initially vaugo themselves and , With 


nKHlIIOI. . , • * T T mm* IM 

' W ne of the social constants and describes 
the categorical and semantic shifts udder, 
which these Continue to operate. . 

, -ln the preface, to Ins antiiologv- ^nf thr 
treatment of the i insane The A&9 Of Madness 
Szasz nuts the . point; vrlth exemplary clarity: 
"Tqibe truly huihaii.npw.means to worship. 


; which they evenUidjiy, collude ?- . I.fodusVon 


. -the scapegoating : mecbanishi because It 
relates' . very , closely 'to most rec^rtt- 

book Oil- our attitude ’to prescribed and pro- 
scribed, dedgs. ' 


. 1 Scapegoat Ing ; includes two other funds- 
...mental : processes : -the demarcation ' of the 
frontier of the social whole and the drive 


Indeud, so long; as we fail to see ourselves 
;. and others , as responsible we. hand all of us 
• over 'to “ experts -manipulating us for aur 
own and society's “goad”. So doing we make 
’ a mockery of tho word " good ■ - 


The author is professor of sociology ut' the 
Londari School of. Economics, 
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nr J. J- nicCuldicon. senior Lecturer, 
dupjrinuiii i>t actuarial niatlicniulks 
and sun is ties. Hcrlut-Walt University, 
lias lici'ii iirmnored to a personal clinir 
Cil uuuarfal studies. 

Dr Anna ftl. MacLeod, reader in brew- 
Inn, department nf brewing and bin- 
logicjl sciences, Herlnl-Watt Unlver- 
any, has been promoted to a personal 
L'lialr nf brewing. 

Professor I. G. Macdonuld, Field cn 
professor nf pore mat Hen la tics. Unlver- 
silv 111 Mmulicsier, has been appointed 
In' tin* chair of pure mathematics at 
Queen Mary College, University of 
Lundoii, from October I. 

Mr A. D. G. Smart, county planning 
oft it it, lldinpshlrc County Council, 
has liei-u appointed to the chulr of 
urban planning, University College 
Liindun. rmm October 1. 

Dr K. K. Webster, reader In anatomy, 
University Co liege London, has been 
appoint cd to tliu chair of anatomy ut 
King's College, University of London, 
from October 1. 

Mr J. T. Jlannall, orchltcct in private 
riracttcf. has been np pointed professor 
(pan-time) nf architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester from October ,1. 
Mr Michael J. Arils, at present pro- 
fessor uf Applied economics. Univer- 
sity College Swansea, has been 
appointed to the chair of ccrnimniu 
from August I, 1976, ut tile University 
of Manchester. 

Mr Ian islirrwood, at present a con- 
sultant radiologist, Manchester Area 
Health Authority (teaching) end lec- 
turer (part-time) In diagnostic ratlin- 
logy, University of Manchester, lias 
been promoted to the newly estab- 
lished chair of diagnostic radiology 
from a date to he arranged. 

Dr B. K. Foiled, reader, department 
of zoology, University College Bangor, 
has been promoted to a personal chair. 
Dr M. J. Brown, director of social 
services, wirh the status of senior lec- 
turer ni the department of social 
administration of the University uf 
Birmingham, has been appointed to 
the chair of social administration ana 
social work, Queen’s University uf 
Belfast. 


Appointments 


I Universities 

Queen's Dclfnsl 

Lecturers : D. Clymlwr Wall (law) ; 
R. J. Manning and J- M. F. Fitz- 
gerald t law). Temporary lecturers: 
II. o. Cam ill (law) ; J- L. Wheale 
(psychology). 

Edinburgh 

University demonstrators : M. A. R. 
Knock, N. T. M. Galloway ( anatomy ). 
Temporary lecturers : B. W. A. Wil- 
liamson (clinical surgery) ; S. A. 
Petersen (pyschology) ; • H. Siblsl 
(social anthropology) ; Lecturers : 
!i. j. C. liinslei (European guvura- 
nienliil studies) ; M. J. Kowollk (pru- 
| vent i vc dentistry) ; K. S. H. Glrd- 
wocid (Scots law) ; R. W. Bingham 
; (veterinary pathology). Foreign lan- 
guage assistants : R- Portillo (Hispanic 
studies! ; Miss M. Glacon (Italian). 
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Professor Maurice Freedman, Profes- 
sor of Sovlal Anthropology at. Oxford 
University and head of die institute 
of Social Anthropology and a fellow 
of All Souls, died on July 14 at the age 


| The ATCDE education section are 
! iirgHiiiWue a conference on " Educa- 
tion Studies in Action " to be held 
at Stock well College! Bromley, front 
September 15-18. Speakers will Include 
Professor Roger YVcbstcr, Alun Evans 
and Marlin Shipman. Fee: 119.70. 
Further details and application forms 
from Mr Tuny Goddard, Potiltnn-lc- 
Fylde College, near Blackpool. Lanca- 
shire. 

• * * 

Cr a afield Institute of Technology are 
organizing a conference on “ Police 
and Social Collaboration ”, to be held 
at the Institute from September 26-28. 
The purpose of the conference is to 
combine those whose functions and 
Interests are related to the work of 
the police service : social, community 
nml voiitli agendas ; to teachers, magi- 
strates and probation officers. Further 
details from: Audrey Brown, C ran field 
Institute or Technology, Cranrield. 
Bedford. 

* * * 

A weekend conference " First Steps 
to Management " is being organized 
by the Loudon graduate and .stude^ 
section of Dm’ I nstitution 61 Electrical 
Gnejneers and' will ha held .at Brunei 
University,- Kingston Lane, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex, from September 5-7. The 
conference will he of special interest 
to ttiose who wish to enter manage- 
ment. Delegates may be able to 
.obtain sponsorship from their firms. 


Kent „ e 

Dcputv vice-chancellor : Professor 

G. It. Martin (reappointed from 
August 1. 1975) ; Master or Eliot Col- 
lege : D. M. Taylor, senior lecturer in 
plillosopliy- 
Manchester 

Lecturers :■ N. H. Griffin (Spanish) ; 
M. L. J. Shore r, A. J. Soutliworth and 
J. D. Whitman (accounting) ; D. G. 
Leslie and C. Zis (economics) ; L. 
Parker and C. P. Yates (law): E. 
Szabadl (psychiatry); W. . J. Hume 
(clinical oral medicine). 

Oxford 

Craven fellowship 1975-77 : P. Patten- 
den. 

Strathclyde 

Senior lecturers : J. H. Johnson 
(architectural and building science) ;. 
T. D. Williams (economics). Lec- 
turers: R. Brown tnuturul philo- 

sophy) ; J. J. Stewart (pure and 
applied chemistry) ; B. F. McHugh 
(bioengineering unit); R. Andcrton 
(applied geology) ; L. S. Rosenburg 
(urban and regional planning) ; A. L. 
Harvey (physiology and pharma- 

Fee : £15 (Including VAT). For further 
information contact : Amimarle Cun- 
ningliam-Swandell, press and public 
relations officer, The Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Savoy Place, Loudon 
WC2R OBL. 

• * * * 

The second 1FIP World Conference an 
Computers in Education will be held 
in Marseille from September 1-5. It 
alms at bringing together people con- 
cerned with the many possible roles 
of Informatics in education. The con- 
ference Is at the Facultfi de Medeclne 
de La Tlmone, 27 Boulevard Jean 
Moulin, Marseille, France. Registra- 
tion forms from : AFCET Uulverslte 
Paris IX, Dauphine, Avenue de 
Pologne, 75775 Paris Cedex 16. Regis- 
tration fee : 6Q0FL 

* * * 

An international conference on micro- 
teaching will be held at the Berkshire 
College of Education from September 
16-18. Registration will take place on 
September 15. Fee : residential dele- 
gates £30, non-resldentiai delegates 
£15. Further details from : Mr Trott, 
Woodlands Avenue, Earley, Reading. 

. * t * 

The Institute or Medical and Biological 
Illustration ore organizing an Inter- 
national cunfcrcnce on audio-visual 
communications In the life sciences, to 
be held from September 16-20 at the 
University of Warwick. The confer- 
ebce Is for anyone engaged In the 
life sciences as a practitioner, teacher 
or researcher. Booking forms are 
obtainable from IMBI conference sec- 
retary, Department of Medical Illus- 
tration, St Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London EC1A 7BE. 
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colugy) ; J. Kelly (economics) ; J. T. 
Buchanan (operniional resuarcll) ; 
F A. H. Oger (modern languages) ; 

0. M. H. Jackson (marketing). Ro 
search fellows : G. A. QuresTil (civil 
engineering) ; D. N. F. Bell (Fraser 
of Allander Institute) ; H. Arugaw 
(David Llvlngstuuc Institute of Over- 
seas Development Studies) ; P. Silk 
(Strathclyde area survey unit). 

Polytechnics 

Middlesex 

Dean : J. Reid (art and dedgti). 

General 

The following will take office as chair- 
men of divisions of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers Professor J. L- 
Douce (control and automation) : Mr 

1. L. Davies (electronics) ; Mr M. N. 
John (power) ; Mr J. R. Thompson 
(science, education and mail age mem). 
Sir Ian Gourlay, former commandant 
general of Lite Royal Marines, has been 
appointed chairman of rhe International 
committee of the United World Colleges 
Project. 


Course news 


It gives astronomical data and tells the time 


. of , librar y and y.f inn years of Itritisli Astronomy: 

!“X .H TcSnSfoifS^jf ”« nwlc j! V .”' S . 

residential courses from EJ?*’ by E. G. l orbes, J. A. Meadows and 
26. on Indexing, bildlograpC^ d. Howse 

ment. mcchnn zarion. co J® Tflv i ot . and Francis, £25 (lie set ’ 

S » ™ 9. 

will be ul do to take one or twnJJH MS 5 

Fee : £56.00. Further detolR^f 7 “ ' 

fesMtr I*. Ilsmird-Wllliams, dtar^ Jt is is easy to tako for granted 
nr library and Information iSf- accurate time-keeping, precise navi- 
or ® JS? and well- designed maps and 
A g fl've-duy pl.m einwtanJl LE,,lr ‘i w be unaware of the great advances 

petroleum eiiuinecfmg SW font have been made in obser va- 
st Imperial College of tional astronomy especially during 

Tech nni« .gy, l'rlnce Consort Km? i- die eighteenth nnd nineteenth cen- 
dnn SW7 2A2, September T' n! furies. When the Royal Greenwich 
co uric Is siiiinbie for peiroJnm»i Obscrvatorv was founded in 1675 
rioors lit early career stage. F«f.‘ and the first Astronomer Royal, 

rails ta\” ,,,, Liieri a ? dl W° n 10 : s' John Flamsteed, took up residence 
SW7 2 A 7. 1 rlaI t-oilcge, w ^ Greenwich, the uitns of the now 

. ! • observatory were very clearly specl- 

* ; fi e d— to find an astronomical 

A two-day residential coin method for tho determination of 

longitude at sea. 

versitv of Reading, Dui ' i I l,S tl, l ? Ei . fteent, J an<1 s,xteenth f 
September 19-21. Tile coumWnu centuries all the major voyages of 
at the rnlc of the project w’ discovery — to India, to the Amen- 
considerable detail by exon^ut cos, and even circumnavigation of 
organ Iznrion of developmem k s the world — were undertaken with 
K!ie<iHD d anrt r “* vory Rule concept of how to 

Fee '■ 1 £7 1 C oo a trf ua ^ 57 s° v * ,x longitude. Navigation depended 
or accomm°o<farl5n £S aS refreffi. m /, cachinB “ ln . ndfa11 ® I,d the , H 
Further details from: Mrs p. m, tvorking out whether or not ones Tho Octmron Room clG76 
Centre for Advanced Land UkSMb desdtmtlon was north or south of B 

knife °r J r¥ 1 % e S ew ' ^ «l- I" the early days of exploration But just when the precision of 
knights, Reading RC6 Taw. i, did not matter a great deal where star pl J aceB mA kn<Mv icdge of the 

* * P n f “ ! H,1 dfall but once land lunar orbit had reached a point 
A 16mm film production count ftft ‘ , ai ? c l ai, Bed It was necessary where the method of lunar distances 





Universities 

Bristol 

MA V. May and G. Twist 
MMus G. Harker , , 

DSc Professor J. Bruner (social 
sciences) ; Dr D. Ktichemann (engin- 
eering) and Dr G. Herzberg 
LLD — Sir P. Scott ; Mr R. S. W. 
Clarke ; The Bishop or Bristol and Lady 
Spencer Churchill. 

Edinburgh 

The title oF honorary professor have 
been conferred upou : Dr D. Roberts, 
librarian of the National Library <|f 
Scotland ; Dr N. W. Simnmnds, director 
of the Scottish Society for Research in 
Plant Breeding. 

LLD : — Professor Sir Hugh Robson, 
principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

Liverpool 

Honorary degrees were conferred on 
the following : — J. W. MacDonald, 
assistant curator/leclurcr. Lady Laver 
Art Gallery, Port Sunlight ; The Most 
Rev and lit Hon S. Blanch, Arch- 
bishop ■ of York ; W. J. Lyon Rush- 
worth, chairman and managing direc- 
tor of Rushworth and Brenner Ltd : 
Sir H. Massey, Quain Professor of 
physics, University College, London ; 
Her Honour Dmne Rose HelUirnn, 
Judge of the high court, family divi- 
sion. 



The Octagon Room dG76. 

But just when the precision of 


organized by Clncphoto FQoi mb 1® Hild it again. 


was becoming a practical proposi- 


Dixon line) und they deter mined 
the length of a degree uf latitude 
during the course uf their survey. 
That work was hoped ro give au 


Uons Limited and the UnhraiM When trading began errors In tj 0ll a new development overtook 

Salford wHl be held from Stpfe* navigation cost money and by the j t . Harrison developed a high 

ben/ seventeenth century the problem of precision marine chronometer. This 

rum making 11 and be oreSfJ determining longitude was most housed certain unpleasantness when 

a film fo!! 8 public sfoX^lK Astronomy offered the ti 1B Astronomer Royal of the day, 

demand a commitment ofit teuta tneiltod of lunar distances, but Maskelyne, seemed unimpressed by 
hours and so the course Is fdj a '«ion tho RGO was founded neither the undoubted merit of Harrison's 
dcntlal. The cost or the coins* It W foo lunar orbit nor the precise- post- docks. However, it was quickly 
Including tuition, Him and jxpm.. hon of critical stars was known realized that the accurate mainten- 
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meuiou. io sucii precise measure- s , mp i e means of establishing longi- 
ment Flamsteed addressed himself, tude and the use of lunar distances 
making not only the necessary slowly declined. Msiskclyne\s own 
observations but also designing the innovation was the foundation of 
necessary insfriunents. It la interest- t h e Nauticul Almanac in 17GG, 
ing to read of the failures of some which lias proved an invaluable 
of the early Instruments (Including guide to navigators, surveyors and 
comments on the Inclemency of the astronomers since then. 

Srtr ftnd t0 rcall . ZQ lt The lnfornmtion and expertise 

Ml steady progress of ever-increos- . 1 a<i a» fn 

Ing accmacv, “the work of Flam- that .. vva * acciuing led on toother 
steed and hfs successors, Halley and apphcatioiis particularly in .terres- 
. Bradley, laid a substantial founds* trial- surveying. Accurate^ mapping 
Hon for tnndern work. Tliev was demonstrating anomalies which 
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Bradley, laid a substantial founds* trial- surveying. Accurate mapping 
(Ion for modern work. They was demonstrating anomalies which 
patiently evaluated the corrections needed to be understood and 
Io be applied for instrumental im- allowed Jor. Two assistants at 
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land and Pennsylvania (Mason- 


accurate value since they were 
operating in flat country, out (he 
effect of the Alleghenny Mott mains 
to the west and tho Atlantic Ocean 
to the east produced oil error of 
about 100 feet io 69 miles. As a 
result Maskelyne decided to investi- 
gate the effects of mountain masses 
In an expedition to flchlehalllun in 
(lie summer nf 1774. While his 
results confirmed Newton's laws and 
confirmed that variation in terres- 
trial gravity would result in errors 
In the measurement of the length 
of the degree, they did not give suf- 
ficient accuracy tor the determina- 
tion of the earth's ohlateness. 

A change In the outlook of the 
RGO came with the appointment of 
Airy as Astronomer Royal. Airy 
made the Royal Observatory a pro- 
fessional establishment ana set up 
thd basis of the staffing arrange- 
ments now found tliore. He 
hid a- leaning towards asp-ophysics 
and he conducted experiments in 
geomagnetism end solar studies. 
Even spectroscopy was introduced, 
but seems only to have become 
respectable when radial velocities 


could be applied in pnsiiiunul work. 
Airy was a icinarknble scientist and 
perhaps the last Astronomer Royal 
who was consukod frequently us 
a science adviser outside his parti- 
cular field of study. If usirouamy 
led Airy directly into the Royal 
Commission on tho Standard of 
Weight and Measure, Im also was 
a proponent of decimal currency. 
His work on decimal currency led 
to tho introduction of the florin 
and perhaps It is Airy who is the 
real father of the lOp piece. 

The course of the RGO since 
Airy hus been towards astrophysics. 
Both his successors Christie and 
Dyson uucuuiMtgad expansion uf the 
observatory activity without preju- 
dice to its basic duties for precise 
measurement of time and position. 
But hy the early 1930s it became 
clear that the Greenwich atmos- 
phere was becoming top ' polluted 
from smoke and Industrial effluent 
and a move of site was begun in 
1948.' By the rime Woolley was .ap- 
pointed Astronomer Royal in 1956, 
it was clear that the observatory 
should be investigating a wider 
range of astronomical work and in 
196B the observatory wos transfer- 
red to the Science Research Council 
(then the Department of Scientific 


.Hid Industrial Rvsf-arch) having 
funned u part first nf ihc Hoard uf 
Ordnance and then the Ad mi rally. 

By now rhu observatory wav purely 
;< scientific establishment rather 
than un observatory whose function 
wu.s limited und where the pure 
science had been practised by spe- 
cial dispensation from h well dis- 
pused “ patron 

F.ven after 300 years the future 
<if the observatory is under review. 

A new rolo is envisaged, us an 
establishment taking respniisihiliry 
for the maintenance nf observa- 
tional facilities for the British 
Astronomical Community as well us 
currying on with fundamental 
research and maintaining its role in 
the provision of basic a strum) mica] 
data and a time service. 

The three volume history of the 
observatory gives glimpses nf the 
men who built the RGO into the 
institution it Is today. It is easy 
to be critical of the approuch uf the 
first Astronomers Royal, hut volume 
one on the early Astro tinnier a 
R oyal (Flamsteed lo Pond) and 
volume two on the Astronomers 
Royrvl, from Airy to Woolley, give a 
perspective und feeling for the con- 
st rut uts under which each man 
worked. The tnatorinl in volume ono 
on Mnskolyne Is of particular 
interest since he does not seem to 
Ini vc had a biographer even though 
lie must be one of the koy persona li- 
lies in the history of the RGO. 

Volume three is a history of the 
Greenwich instruments, lt coutuina 
extensive illustration of the instru- 
ments and gives a valuable hisiori- 
cul record, details of pure Im sc, 
a description of the instru- 
ment, how it was used, 
contemporary accounts and its ulti- 
mate fnte. There seems to hai/c been 
u fortunate habit of hanging up old 
Instruments at Greenwich witu the 
result that many ore now preserved ' 
there today. Dut it is a source of 
regret that the Flamsteed instru- 
ments have been so completely lost, 
and 1 wonder what the Queens Uni- 
versity Belfast (then Queens Col- 
lege) did with the Jones's Mural 
Circle of 1821 which It acquired in 
1851. 

These three volumes are an in- 
valuable record of the history of the 
RGO. Its scientific contribution Has 
been enormous and has depended - 
heavily on the calibre of the men 
■who have-led nnd directed it. Not all 
coupled scientific ability with ad- 
mi ul strati ve acumen bm on the 
whole the observatory was fortunate 
in the quality of Its leadership. 


Derek McNally 
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. . ; sociology of the sugar cane industry 

Argentina In the Twentieth Century of Northern Argentina. 

edited by David Rock There is not one weak contribu- 

Duckworth, £6,95 tion, and although each deservea 

ISDN 0 7156 0648 4 some comment, two essays lu Darti- 

nlnu._ cular are outstanding. Jorge 


iiimonai r ‘ ,r < 1 Politics, Economics aud Society In podor's scrutiny of PerAn's econo- 
: fe ,,n “ in tl,c Evolutionary p"lod tlK 

S -1 ^ i fc is a critique of the general Inter* 

oo.ati *-gS u }‘hffi,ir.a gj [ hy. Tullo Halperin-Donghi pretatiou of Argentina's post-war 

0D, ‘ ,B ' ' ,ra08 l ft ted by Richard Southern >. economic policy which usually 


irauslftted by Richard Southern > economic policy which usually 

(kuaS: wa .’.j-j;.: i( >j •*.■ ' Cambridge University Press, £14.50 attacks Perdu for neglecting agn- 

‘ ! ISBN 0 521 20493 3 Culture, encouraging autarky, and 
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l ' ■ dissipating the large foreign cx- 

. . . P „ Tr , , . , , . change reserves : that' had been 

p (uilo Halperfn’s learned and elabor-. aqcuraulatuig 1 duHpk ,the> Second 
m ®t«ly detailed study .of Argentina's World War.. Indeed, in the essay 
' break from Spain; and her first years immediately preceding . Fedor’s in 
nf Independence is one of those rare tllls book, Colin 
(vorki rhn* .immiiiiataii, account that shares those criticisms 

» (though, his contribution extends 

. 1,5 t!, e Indispensable and deft- ^ evond that period and is on inter- 
™«ve account of tli^ period. David estlng interpretation of twp decades 
Rock’s edited collection of. , essay's of Anglo-Argentine economic vela- 
debls largely with- the' twenrioth cen- tlons). Lewis unites that Argentina 

nf»n^ ■ Vi *” n X?/ f wo . , of - w * llcil culture* that tho Government’s nttl- 
55 oper, rather conflicting'. u|terpr$tu- ^ foreign Investment was: 

i* tl , 0ns * - • misguided, nnd that the decision to 

** .Studies of recdiit Argentine devo nationalize the 
$ WPment, in English ..at 'least, are consequences. Whd^.not meethig 
■' ‘{soppplnting, The . ohScuri- oil these criticism* direetjy, Fodor 
* l 1 * 5 * Of that pomlexingly Comdex attempts to explMn tlie ecohoin c 


concerned with protecting its own 
agriculture. ‘ European currencies 
were inconvertible, so not much use 
for Argentina's grave gold and 
dollar shortage. Moreover, argues 
Fodor, "sterling's collapse In 1947 
destroyed the whole of Argentina's 
economic strategy . . . Argentina 
discovered that its only important 
huyer of wheat was unable to pay 
Fodor also defends the state selling 
agency, the Argentine Institute for 
the Promotion of Trade (IAPI) from 
ihe charge of exploiting the countr.v- 
,sido. This contribution really is re- 
interpretation with a vengeance,' 
and Its 'juxtaposition With Lewis’s, 
essay provides an admirable con- 
trast. 

Any attempt to offer an overall 
inter pretatiou of Peronism faces 
formidable difficulties, rartglng 
from the personal inscrutabilities of 
PerAn himself, through the lack of 
datn on key issues; to . tho vexed 
qyosHon of the relationship between 
tho economic' and political Cj^le in 
post-war Argentina. DuVld Rock's . 
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IT , thBt peifelexingly Complex attempts to expimn hw PLu..yM.i« 
i ^“Htry have produced a rather id* rationality ^f: such policies in the 
i'fffi f 55«rontlltci;ature 1 -so David Rock’s light of the; expeemt ions., of the 
3*{iSoi i. *, ?««ectIon,is ;very wdlcomb-.’: Essays policy makers, faced .-with a war* 
Ford, •• Roger Gl’avil nod devastated Europe 
TO* Polin Lewis.* deal . with aspects of ingly protectionist 


licy makers, faced .with a war-: 
vastaied Europe flitd on increps- 
slv orotectionist USA- He shows 


(Aiw : Vf?P more, bvjithe editor, Jorge econonnc outlook for Argentina was 
* wtWWVvS fgt from Optimistic. Europe needed 
AddiStanu ■fi'i. 5 • V} m *: well-argued’ piece) examine Argentina’s food exports, but could 

pari* ® * w * l? ec 's,0f Perotiisni it)" and -out -of hot pay- for it (except wth ^?ry. 

a 4 .oa* -\\-v Vn r - -David . Rock- contributes an generous .orediis . ^f om : .Arfie fl i*“® 

•fflj: JJ'. K* e ^ Ho'dlgaU^ from- 1912 to Hself).’ The USA couid pay for 

•^ Hn^r-dx.iorist but wa^, mnrt 

gts'iuj 
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qyosllon of the relationship between 
tho economic' and politicaV Cj^le in 
post-war Argentina. DuVld Rock’s, 
synthesis is bold und ; skilful,, and 
1 gains unity precisely because' the 
political structure ; of Per oil ism is 
, closely linked ' to., the performance 
of the Argentine economy. How- 

- over, the essay also points to some 
.considerable gaps In our understand-' 
ing of the phenomenon of Peronism, 
aspeclally of Jte cWss composition:' ■- 
Rpck himself remarks in a footnote 
that 1 ** iii' purely , empirical terms It 
has nevir been shqwh who.' exactly 
its elite supporters. were.*’. ..Yet the. 

- author can., still describe both the . 
Peroplst movement) and the opposi- 
tion Unitin benidcrutlca as .“vfirii- 

! ci(l . plus alliances;'' (which in • a . 
irmnner of encakiug.is no doubt, trup . 
o£ the i British .Labour and Co user vu- 
jive i flert les)^ The 'relntinn'shln' bet- ' 


ween Pertin and the army, especially 
iu the earlier period is also rnther 
rhinly sketched and it would have 
been useful to have had as detailed 
an Interpretation of rhat relation- 
ship as Walter Little provides for 
PerAn's dealings with the trade 
union movement. Nevertheless, 
Rock's contribution is a tour de 
force, aud the whole book an ex- 
tremely valuable addition to the 
study of twentieth century Argeiv 
tiim 

One immediate reaction on read- 
ing Tulip Halperln's book la gratitude 
fdr tbe trrtnsilnto* 4 , Richard aot^tiiOtiu: 
The- duthbr's style makes rib conces- 
sion to the reader as sentences of 
Proust! mi length and complexity 
make almost every paragraph an in- 
tellectual adventure demanding 
sustained coucontratipn. Translating 
this very long book must hayo be on 
an extremely demanding task, but it 
has been . accomplished with groat 
skill. - 

The a I iti of the book ts stated sira- - 
ply. enough; it is " to trace the vicis- 
situdes Of a political' elite created; 
destroyed and then created again by 
war and revolution ”, Underpinning 
the Whole account Is a surd gfagp of 
the colonial am), ^ost rulptiial' social- 
order in all '•iis 1 .regional' variations. 
The ' collapse of the colonial order, 
the new role of. tho rovdlutioufiry 


und the buieu uc racy ' cue Just .'a row 
of the themes 'wovep into ftio-fabije 
of this sti^dy of Argentine sotioty ln 
the- revolutionary , period.;: A full 
undorataluling can. pi qbably only be 
uchieved by several readings, so 
densely . puckod . is the book 'with' 
idcris and infarmotion. • 

Alflft Angell 


Numerical 


Number Theory 
by T, H. Jackson 
lloutledge & Kcgnn Paul, £1.50 
ISDN 0 7100 7998 2 

ATu?nber Theory is the latest title in 
Routledge and Kegan Paul's Library 
of Mathematics series, edited by 
Walter Ledermaun. Soma of these 
useful little books must Have found'- 
their way on to the bookshelves; of 
-moist first and. second-year mathema- 
tics undergraduates .fat* some yepr*,;- 
past, end very ga'qd value for money: 
they were once. At £1^50 for a slim 
paperback of 88 pages this volume 
seems less of a bargain, which Is a 
pity because the topics covered 
ought to be part of the education 
of every student of mathematics. v 
- The study of. the classical theory 
of numbers requires little mathema- 
tical background from the beginner, . 
ntid Dr Jackson's bbrilt tissumos 
hardly, ally mpre of Ihe reader than 
a. familiprlty with the' elementary 
operations - of . arithmetic, Having 
dealt, with prime. factorization, mul - 
tiplicative functions . arid Mtibf.uo 
Inversion, the* author,, proceeds .to 
develop the idea of congnieiico, 
bdth linear and non-Hue.iir, Culmin- 
ating in - a proAf uf Gauss’s, law of 
quadratic reciprocity!. The final see- ' 
tioq - Jd; 'tut 'aunts of squares. This in. 
a book ‘that students can read bj/ 
themselves : it jsiwall-ivrttleiT, WuD 
arganized, and contams plumy nr 
worked examples mid ‘exercises: 
with Holutlons..- . V v’. ■. 

I Jo^i.Ri Siivc&ter. 
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The* Professional Fence 
by Carl B. Kloclcars 
Tavlstnck, £5.00 and £2.90 
ISBN 422 74950 S and 74940 0 


cienllv, elegantly in (lie way iliatho- working philosophy is one that Vin- Early Child Care in Britain 
iiMliirtuns use the term” Certainly cent actually uses. It is more devel- by Mja Kellmer Pringle and 


The Double Market: Art Theft and 
Art Thieves 
by Keith Middleman 
Gordon Crcmoncsl, £5.50 
ISBN 0 347 00042 8 


tii is is true of Vincent. At all stages 
of liis career — from early hustling 
■in the streets to the running of a 
massive business operation, and in 
nil the demands placed on him — 
interactional skills in coping with 


oped than in many other types of 
deviance because Vincent's Identity 


is public and acknowledged : almost 
everyone he is in contact with knows 
that ho is a fence. His stock of pub- 
licly available accounts draw on the 


Sandhya Naidoo 
Gordon and Breach, £4.10 
ISBN 0 677 05200 6 


National Children’s Bum,, «„ { 

■" I3 « : D ' 

Je Arenor „ iMycholoft.'Jv Preface to Yells 
' X S , rV e " rd “ f IW*?|J Edward Malins 
l '!U ' _ 01 SSEwmoo. £3.00 onil £2.00 


Aura, atmosphere and spirit 


thieves, customers and tfie police, cultural ambivalence about property Early Child Care in Britain Is. one 
in the courtroom, crime in general and buying stolen of & comparative series of mono- 


children, and Mrs Sandhya UlSON o 582 35105 7 and 35106 5 
also a psychologist, a member B 


Sociology .often throws up some 
rather lightweight contribution 
which becomes quoted so often (for 
example, in footnotes and exam 
questions! (hat it quickly “enters 
into the literature One such 
example w.n Ned Polsky's some- 
what unremarkable argument (hut 
criminology would benefit by some 
first-hand knowledge about success- 
ful criminals, observed not In prison 
but in their natural settings. Seven 
years later we can still only refer 
students to the same tuengre re- 
search which Pol sky knew — classics 
such us Sutherland's The Profes- 
sional Thief published in 1937 — 
and supplement this with innteriul 
of The 1 1 nil fat her genre. There are 
so ino good sociological studies nf 
organized crime, hut we .still have 
few sociologically relevant stories of 
what a criminal life is about. 

Pol sky. of course, glossed over 
some of the problems of doing such 


histrionic ability 
business acumen not out of place 
in a Harvard Business School case- 
book — there is no doubt about his 
-sryle. Study, for example, his com- 
plex technique for hiding the fact 
that the property ho sells in his 
legitimate business front is stolen. 


bureau’s staff with respomSfU Reader’s Guide to George Orwell 

r . _ , for research into early child by Jeffrey Meyers 

“I don’t do | graphs about care given to young nient With this background ^'Thames antllludsnn, £3.50 and £1.95 


wr0I [8 ,, Vi . n . cerU . ca " sa Y : [ children in countries as diverse as would expect a careful erakilu! j ISBN 0 50(1 14019 7 and 15014 1 
he never stole anything in Ills life, Britain, the United States the the services i-!?* 11 '. 


there is a difference bitween steal! um " a f , a °T 

mg and receiving, receiving would Union, India ana Isiael. Despite the 
take place without him, he is not importance attached to early child 


The normality theme attempts to 
show tliut milking a living for thirty 
years as a receiver of stolen pro- 
perly is just like any other job. 
We are told of Vincent’s deep rever- 
ence since childhood for the protes- 
ting ethic ; his strict work habits 
(up nt 5.30 am seven days a week) ; 
Ids role as steady provider for his 
family ; his kindness and charity to 
good causes. Kiockars tries perhaps 
too hard here. Are the detailed 
descriptions of Viucent’s mundane 
eating habits there to show as that 
criminals do not, after all, cut 
caviare or shoot up heroin fur 
breakfast ? 


responsible For hurting anybody. 

^“ dh Sure n?® d0 £ e tIonaI literfl ture which can be made die evaluation of TsiOs' 265*7 

hasn’t ? Everybody s* got a ‘skeleton easi| y accessible Crested tea- vices can be bused, and some Infc/ ,. „ . , v . . 

in his closet somewhere But vou cliers ’ nurses ’ social workers or par- non of the immense task whidh* r ' 0llis MacNeice: Sceptical Vision 


Britain, the United States, the Soviet the services provided in th* ihu i • r i »*-„ i 

the young ellildM Clerkc H.s L.fe end Writ. 

whnt xvT o„, , 7’ and Susan Ilalpern 

. f s i together with i' Dolmen Press distributed by Oxford 

uccmmt of much reiearrt m ^ “d, c «ity Press, Ed.25 


care there lias been little iiiterna- 


, . ... But you 

gotta take into account all the good 
things f done too." This is the 
powerful “ metaphor of the lodger M : 
the existence of credit and debit col- 
umns allow Ii is to come out with a 
favourable accounting of bis life. 
It also leaves him with a faith in the 
moral order not very different from 
most people's — and simultaneously 
alluws him to loosen the restraint 
nf that very order. 

A different sort of irony runs 
through the strange world of art 


ents themselves. 

In order to encourage the ^ r 8 el y, neglected age-group ii gi' 1 

ige of Information and ideas K’y 611 the consideration it requim 


exchange 

about services for young children 
the International Study Group for 
Early Child Care was established in 
1969. It is comprised of specialists 
in education, medicine, developmen- 
tol and social psychology, sociology 
and social welfare, coming from very 
diverse urban industrial nations. 


yet to be undertaken, if this UaJ b f Terence Brown 

» aiul MiiemiUnn. £4.95 

7171 (1698 5 

The study contrasts the pK^Time Was Away : The World of Lawrence, ihe ’most influent hii 
policy for pre-school care «*> Louis MacNeice writer nf the century”, n judgment 

education of the child 


reading, a gloss upon a handful nf 
poems, lisis uf people, p luces ami 
symbols. 

These things ate available in 
oilier books, of course, but they are 
scattered. A student needs a good 
Yeuts Dictionary on the lines uf 
S. Foster Dd mini’s .4 Blnkp Dic- 
tionary. Malms’-. preface does not 
serve that purpose, but it will he 
useful to students who simply want 
to know who Padraic Pearse was nr 
wliat Veins was doing in Lhc Order 
Pl the Golden Dawn. 

Readers of George Orwell are iun 
ubiiged to ask such questions, they 
me more likely to ask about Lite 
relation between the several books 
nnd their bearing upon Orwell’s 
life. Meyers is helpful on these 
topics, and says much of poverty a ml 
sacrifice in Orwell’s early years. He 
considers Orwell, “after D. H. 


The real problem with both the course the fence also piays a cen- 
c legit ncu and nonniility themes is tral role, although he might appear 
this : when taken to extremes, they under n more euphemistic title like 
tend to ignore the deviant qualities ‘ dealer”. Middlemas’s “double 
nf the enterprise. This is precisely market *’ refers to the way in which 
the point of Matza's critique of the parallel to the normal trade In anti-’ 
dangers oF romanticism and send- Q«es and works of art. there is a 
. . , . . , , mentality in the appreciative view of massive organization for stealing 

research hut at last n criminologist deviance. However normal, elegant disguising and restoring to “legiti- 
lias had the enterprise to tackle and indeed attractive the enterprise mate" sale whatever the straight 

is, it remains vulnerable to those market requires. Middlemas gives 
forces of control it has so cleverly us nothing like real research and 
evaded. It is all very well to talk his book Is the usual mixture of 
of Jonathan Wild's style — but he anecdotes, personal opinions and 


collecting and art theft, where of This series of monographs represents 


the group's contribution to an inter- 
national exchange of views, each 
ona concentrating upon a particular 
country's arrangements for a part- 
nership between family and state 
to further rhe welfare of the pre- 
school child. 


mrerpt 

them rnrher than use them as a 
prescription fm yet a further retreat 
Into ah. truer theorizing. Carl 
Kiockars'* study nf the life and 
ideology of “Vincent Swnggi ”, pro- 
fessional fence fur thirty years and 
Still working, must surely become ciirsfd him to the 
a. criminological classic. . It works ' - Ktackirs ; Is ' Sensible enough 
gt all sorts 


The two authors of the British 
monograph are members of the 


- — „ wi edited by Terence Brown and Alec 

the policy implications for dg; Reid 

health at the beginning 4 Dolmen Press distributed by Oxford 
this century, since when a rut Univeriily Press, £4.25 
lution in children’s heiltb ci ISBN 0 85105 - i7 1 
growth has been achieved. Ceaer»! IV. 11 . Auden: A Tribute 
knowledge about child health isdi>- edited bv Stephen Spender 
semmated in the population, It Weldcufcld &• Nicolson. £4.50 
marked contrast to die nineteead ISBN 0 297 7G884 0 
century, when economic condlura 

aVcf parental Kance^coapS L he [ c is 1,0 rC , asni! l ? dos P ise bai,d * 
it Now a -imilnr imd^fwr. ®°°^* manuals, prefaces, or keys, 

needs to be promoted of ffS lf , ll ! t ' v . milld lhdr b 1 usil, « as and , do 
tional, social and intellectual* S? , lhey have u «“! ct ' t J Ilke ' 1 l 10 ,.&?■ 
lopment in children can bafwS rh ,!- v il j lve ,l0 1 l . l ,romised co be dlff " 


cult, demanding, exploratory, far- 
Jean Hevwd rcs fbing or original. Sometimes 
3 their main use is to remove ob- 


went to his execution, a&er all, with random facts, that one'finds hi thU 
dirt and stones being thrown at liim *°‘t of amateur criminology, Inter- 


si.icles, provide the necessary facts 
so that the reader, given a first 


by the crowd 


who “ reviled and e . st I s sustained by the nature of 
le last the properly ; it is revealing to 
compare the traffic in jade, ivory, 


«ara , AT 5 S..iarJI SS’SW® V?*? SSfJTg^ * .i 

ly oE defiant mntiTOtton anS S? fcJSxL‘5M*«ffiS: JS?5L.2 . .... 


Gauging policy effects 

° ^ a lot of factual baggage. Yeuts, for 

the economy might take In respp ***** bl,rdei,s himse,f wlth a 


push, may go forwurd under his own 
iteam. There are writers who carry 


The Medium Term : Models of the 
British' Economy 


to 


account 
case study 
an extraordinarily detailed ethno- 
graphy of the .symbiotic relation- 
ships and institutions which main- 
tain the subterranean economy of 
fencing. Above all it vindicates what 
Durkheim tried to do in Suicide, 
end what subsequent generations nf 
deviancy theorists in the same tradi- 
tion l(HVe lost sight of, to show what 
deviance reveals about the ordinary 
workings of society. . 

Kiockars is fascinated by the two 
themes , I will call “ elegance ” and 
normality The first theme is 
talked, fa his Introductory discussion 
Rbout that most famous fence of 
all t&ne^ Jonathan Wild, 
tiie problems of becom 
atonal fence : cqrrecHy 


great deal .of lore, circumstances, 

ESSf My - 0rw4n - 


policy sti until, tit a Cam 
designed to explore 


economic needs which 'Vincent Eul- ™ m ^ t a a bi!fh I ”-" e, ? ani1 Educational, £4.80 


tha 


to 




fils, will guarantee him immunity ^ injf / u fc / pa,ntln § is I ISBN 0 435 84960 3 
from anything like Wild's fate. ™L a loaf ° f , br . ead or a can of | S 

Indeed, Vincent is portrayed as a ^fharn nf 8 r C “ d ^ Rlac convertible or 
Invable and liarassed Robin Hood 5..,^ ® ®L Ge u er f al Motors' stock 
FiHure. mam'itpBliu diihim, aui property it Is and as long ■* 

have oroDertv wh will 


as 
:iave 
est 
en 
safely 
last 


The medium term of the title is 
the British economy two to five 


Research 
ferehce 
1973, the 


figure maniacally shifting transis- l nd as ■„ 

tors, fur coats, and panty hose from ty we w,iI 

one hungry sector o? the commodity Sat Br r iii Seei V s to 

market to the other. ■■ ^ at , art theft only an 

„ , . . . m “St major treasure is 

More interesting is how ha bps locked in the vaults of th* 

expired these thirty years to him- museum. He also quotes Proudhon proride 

SS Kiockars adopts a concep- -"property is ^efF’-and fft k mics ar 

* c vocabiilajy eW of k motfves theo°r£ ho^frieod 'cou^bef fwlio f ff 111 !; ZT a f d ,n ? ust ^ t0 di ^ a «'prob. 

Vincent's apologia pro vita sua with himl dulv ho«™ WI ° a ® reed ^2“. projecting economic acti- 

b a Collection* motivational andL webe stohm. bflcame pr °P ert y 

accounts which serve to neutralize I have a n... _-i.. m _?, nth , ho . n2011 scanned by the Chan- 


.. -a book offers 

economy, thot “ P iS aco&y'S 'b'f' 

a'^atisfactonl errors rt * make h,s offer re- 

aurronsSe 

nfresom-ces defined as ftdMe. mill wf.l, S R^eriG S^s once 

dus jess srrsijffW ca !i ed Ric ^ ^ s 

^c^dsareassumedtttlfrcailed Maud Go line’s “adopted 


uiiSListaincd by evidence, and ugiiin 
he claims tliut Orwell is “ mure 
widely read than perliups any tuber 
serious writer of the twentieth cen- 
tury”. Bui generally he is sensible 
ithoiir Orwell. A student would still 
like sonic help on tlio difference 
between Orwell’s official nil it mies 
mid the evidence provided hv (lie 
structure and style of the ficiiuu. 
There are at least two Or wells, 
alien brothers. Meyers is mainlv 
concerned _ with the hrolher who 
emerges directly from early experi- 
ences nf hardship: the other one 
is rarely present. But the helping 
hand he offers rhe reader is sound. 

Miss Malpern acts upon the .same 
assumption in regard to Austin 
Clarke, that there is a direct and 
fairly straiglitfurward relation be- 
tween circumstance and work, the 
life and the imagination. Clu ike's 
poems, plays and essays are pre- 
sented in a context of modern Ire- 
land, the social history forced tu 
conform to Clarke's version uf Ii. 
Miss Halpcrn is naive in taking 
Clarke’s word for the situation. “ In 
so far as there is any public in 
iL gives, Ireland for Irish literature today it 
”” is largely a public with ingrained 
taste only for Lite romantic and 
* Celtic ’ — and the 1 shamrock and 
the leprechaun.” Clarke must have 
raid her that, and site must have 
copied it down, or plugged in her 


bs SiS easts 323 rswt;"afi: &&& 

ZAP 01 . 1 !. .? n ,, 0 Social Science „®,._ 0P Pr5. H 0 ! “ 1 attvely. M.Wff nisit, several Irish pronunciations are book is most useful vl 



were stolen. 

I h “ e « feeling that only some- 


1U 4ho E « one ilka Vincent S^gT “ould 

&r^° ,h a l jart. r ' ally ’ pprecl “ e - iro “ ? 

y and effl- authentic” in the sense that the Stan r«k 

of surplus labour 



cellor before each budget. Unlike 
short-term forecasting exercises, in 
which government policy is usually 
assumed to remain unchanged dur- 


, i , It. . ”—“5 , U1E nri UI1E iras, UU "9 tO 

method is beyond the. pale .«(* “sortie who ure near my heart”. A 
ventional econometric analysis. - book of facts ought to be pedanU- 
The third macroecoupmic ' «Ily accurate; this fine Is not. 
oniatmtes from the CamfnioP'J.Maliiis assembles 'lore in the form 


economic growth project. Agtla ■ of a genealogical tree, a potted lits- 
nrlinary purpose Is to test lory of Ireland, a sylls ' 

feasibility 


purpose . is to tu(J“ “fy of Ireland; a 
, , .* * * .*b»ii mm.- »w..uim; of alternative jj 

lng the period ahead, the emphasis objectives. However, in contmt ’ 
in medium-term analysis is on siniu- the other models its treatffl®t a . 
lanng the response of thB economy productivity, generated b? V 

t° .alternative measures,' So that ment, is endogenous. . Am ■ 

method, involvins a disaggrtpiw j — 


Iabus of Yeats's 


as a sceptic,, and, he pursues this 
assumption iu its bearing upon 
themes nf quest and alienation. He 
mokes too much of MacNeice as an 
exile from Ireland, and is wiser 
upon the poet's language than iipmi 
iis presumed psychological .sources. 


'I'licrc is a gal luiiu y nf style i n 
MacNeice's best work, ami even if 
ii sometimes lapses into nsteiiiaiinii, 
ii issues from powerful mutives. 
Brown is alert to these forces, and 
imliciuiis in speaking of them. Ilis 
brink is lively and iiifuriniiiive, but 
I wish lie trusted the art of criti- 
cism enough tn release it, when 
liberty is preusely whui it needs, 
tanning a few lints from MacNeice’s 
poem '■ Mayfly ", he says that 
“ cninmeni oil inis would he clumsily 
ilestriictive No, it would not, 
unless ihe critic is clumsily destruc- 
tive ; the fault, is uui in our art bin 
in ourselves. Brown admires Mac- 
Neice's poetry, as well he might, 
and since it is better to have one 
mind concentrated upon n subject 
than 20 minds glancing at it, his 
bonk is more valuable than T/ine 
ll'tis .-Iiwiii, i lie sum nf 20 shnri 
pieces, mostly reminiscences ami 
gossip. The best essay is Derek 
Mahon’s, mainly because he is rnu- 
tem to have MacNeice a mi nor poet, 
excellent in his kind. There is no 
merir in claiming major status for 
MacNeice : when the bough breaks, 
ihe cradle will fall. Readers who 
need guidance through the poetry 
wuiil solid help rather limn self- 
regarding essays on the jny nr di ink- 
ing with MacNeice at the George 
after vume BBC broadcast. 

With Auden, the case is differem. 
Everybody knows that the poems 
are good, and there are sevcrnl ex- 
cel lenr bonks, such as John Fuller’s 
Hauler's Guide, to prove it. Mac- 
Neice is not in that sense a received 
poet, so the reader still needs a loi 
of help. What the same reader is 
likely io appreciate, when Auden is 
iu question, is an evening with the 
phoiogrupii-album. This is precisely 
what Stephen Spender’s honk pro- 
vides, an evening with Cecil Bcatun’s 
photographs, and reminiscences 
from nearly everybody. Since this is 
not meant to be a book of facts, 
[lie inaccuracies hardly matter: uor 
dn ihe repetitions, calk uf ’Auden’* 
cigarettes, carpel-slippers, time- 
keeping. it is enough if ii hook nf 
this disposition drenches the 
leader in the ruin of Auden’s com- 
pany ; and it docs, it is informative, 
tno, especially in the little chnpterx 
by Cyril Connolly, Anne Frementle, 
Ursula Niebuhr and Robert Craft, 
but information is not the point, the 
true ptiiiu is aura, atmosphere, 
spirit. Headers wbo do not knnw 
nlin Yauiii.s is, or Alan, both being 
invoked with studied nonchalance 
In Chester Kullman’s poem “The 
Dome of the Rock ", may Teel 
cheated or banished to the back of 
the bus, but there is enough for 
everyone. Spender has assembled 
Auden’s friends to make a party, an 
occasion, a tribute. It seems to me 
a genial thing tn do. 


Denis Doiiogiiue 
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poliCytnakers are given some idea. 
In quantitative terms, of .die real 


Poetic licence with politics 


by A, K. Dasgupta 
Macmillan, £5.00 and £2.50 
ISBN 333 11295 4 and 11299 7 


Dc pasgupta states a*' the basis ofi’ 1 !. :■ 


■Qwtr beHqf ' that 


as to 'discourage tlia growth mission nf IU4A , i , ‘ , | tor, say, stimulating growth tries, is 

rapenciva Indlgenpa, iadaatrr ch.otar ln.f,v "‘I I economic £4.25 

Three macroeconomic models are 8QCtor * whicfa ^ P^ jlSBN 0 300 01804 5. 

part one. The trta- 1/ ’Structure in Milton’s Poetry 

& Kalph IV at er bury Cornice 
iPcrtnsj-l vanin Stale University Press, 
£S.25 

ISBN .0 27 j 01133 5 ' 


Mil- 


in nut-output analysis of 35 .Iflous- n T... " Ilt , _ 0< . Milton, anti then comparing .»>■- 

tries, is more akin ; to ,t cs of I ' d5 * tons Pr °se Style ton ' s manner with that of the most 

economic models., of, .the. ®“Jfj Stavely 


a{ ? . sttong, indigenous suaplus 

M®SL cl “' “ nm,,tted . t0 32 


presented 


ayo r „ 

*« ■ ■ iv'.v. rent in the devoli 

low-hujpnii , counties . po^^-'auf^ There, is a. critic 


employment 

jmajbr ftart oE his hhnV restricted 


;ticibM ; comihpq 

b6 usefully 1 . tteptoh; ivUliin the : ” *h« sectpraTalloca-- tbe c 

triunework. of! ^ iunlfied’ ahalytloDl J choice of *; §eqe«4.rele 

.of/iii.idi.i, 

iu promoting benefit anttiysU. U 


approach, ; the : the«na 
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Further chapter® ..pro 


Ms not new in suggest that Milton 
£ ¥as iu inuny ways a -political iimo- 
r* 1 ** 'Propounding edconiric irrele- 
! va "« *>r whipisicnl idealism to a 


.successful political agitators of the 
Puritan Revolution, the Leveller 
leaders Lilburne and Walwyn- 
Tliese comparisons are detily 
bundled and full, of insights. 
Stavely seps Milton's faillire trt 1 dofll 

directly (With circumstflntiai • politi- 
cal realities as a fuuctinii of liis 
literary skill and artistic self- 
consciousnesx: the sentences “call 
attention to themselves ns well- 
wrought verbal .monuments ”, and 
built the divorce tracts and Aivp- 
pagiiica ure characterized not as 
“pamphlets but poems ... they are. 
nevertheless good poems". 



A detail from the |i:iinting “ Parnassus” by Autlrca Mantegna — Pegasus 
is wearing nut only jewelry but nlso make -up. The illustration comes 
from " Rcnais&aucc Tliratrc Costume, nnd tbc sense of the Historic 
Past " by Slt lln .Vlnry Newton, f) outsell, £8.95. 


Poet of satire and folklore 


Critical Rssnys on Robert llurus 
edited by Donald A. Low 
Rout I edge & Kcgnit Paul, £4.25 
ISBN 0 7100 8109 X 


Crawford’s excerpt on the Epistles, 
though inevitably, as a fragment, 
losing some force. Scutt un "The 


which seems to set a norm of ironic 
discrimination and crnss-compurisnn 
witli models which Milton’s poetic 
.structure in general inmates- 
’ Lvcidas ", " Epitaphium Damnnis ” 
and. the two epics fit the diagnosis 
of poetic structures which manipu- 
late traditional forms" to ati 
rlielr own spiritual ' - resolutions'; 1 
static, celebiratoi-y poems (“liicRiii 
Quinta” or the "Nativity Ode") 
celebratory masque (Comm), or 
imitative Greek tragedy (Suuisou), 
du not accommodate themselves 
quite so well. 


Where it should be strongest 
the book is weakest, ft begins with 
w, 811 “»“y °» Pvmlise. Lost, as rlie 

J is a familiar discussion 
Satan >. as hero", moving 
rously -into a catalogue of. 
mid Virgilian echoes in 
speeches In Ifelb jmd. 
a. (not unexpectedly) that 
.ost goes on to reject epic : 


This addition lb “ The ijcuttixh 
Series ” achieves less than iLS pre- 
decessors — perhaps inevitably, for 
criticism, in attempting more than 
assuredly useful texts and incisive 
monographs, must also risk mure. A 
particular inertia infects Burns 
criticism now : the early modern 
polemic of MucDiarmid and Speirs, 
refined, amplitied and popularized 
by Ct nig, Crawford and Daiclies down 
tu tiie early fi(»s, replaced the tradi- 
tional romantic Burns with a. politi- 
cally emiscious satirist and u folk- 
lorist steeped in Scottish language, 
cnniniunity and tradition. English 
critics, and readers have left hint 
thus pigeonholed. The comprehen- 
siveness, gond sense and eclecticism 
of rhe studies by Crawford and 
Daiclies have satisfied rather than 
provoked curiosity. 

Critical Essays opens with a “ self- 
portrait”, a rather stale device here 
. drawn front ; die . arbitrarily limit ad 
kflaletie of letters' and -' iroiebooks 
alone. We do not learn ivheijier nr. 
how Burns differed Crum' his selF- 
presentation ; the rich undirected 
miscellany of events and altitudes 
seems tno’ innocent about ilie literary 
problums nf stance, • persona and 
rhetoric (not to spen k nf. ihe analo- 
gous psychological ones) which arise 
ns much in Burds's prosu as in bis 
poetry. The account of midionce- 
rt-lation 1 is likewise uncritical— Ihe 
author moves from Burns’s “ inde- 
pendence ” to bis “ acute socia- 
bility ” without a tremor, citing 
Burns’s own words on the pathology 
of the conflict only to ignore them, 
lind offering without qualification tf 
Bunts, rooted in rural c»mrhiihiiy a 
who kept Ills virtiinus independence 
intact despite geniacl Edinburgh. 
Crucial qucstiniiH nliou| ; llie liinitB- 


Satires : Underground I'uvtry '* 

emphasizes tlio offence they actually ’ 
or potentially gave, and distin- 
guishes the anli-cleiical Mitires 


iiilirus 

attacking popular bigotry, fioni the 
sociql ones attacking injustice from ' 
a “ popular ’* positiun. 

On the sougs Kinsley sketches in 
eighteenth-century primiiivist ” 
altitudes to folksong and melody 
and discusses the curly ' Scottish 
collections, and Dutches assembles n 
useful account of Burns’s ' altitude 
to Jacobitism mid n body nf uuies 
on particular songs. Davie empha- 
sizes the song* as u hurnumy of 
words and music and faults the old 
musical editor Dick' for exaggerating 
Burns's musical expertise uud the 
recent literary editor Kimlev f in- 
putting , textual fidelity before 
“ realistic technical editing “ of the 
airs. - 

Low’s introduction declares Burns 
to • be doivn-tn-cartit, joyous, . 
• dynamic, learned, sceptical, egalitar- 
ian and .erotic, to stand fur life not : 
. for abstractions, . to cover subtlety 
with apparent naivety:; he wished. to • 

: have essays on ,BuniS .and sop.i^ty, • 
Burns and Romanticism, oil the debt 
to Sterne, on the bawdy, tlio politics, 
the Scots-and-English and (he songs. 

. His contributors deliver qnly the 
last two of these, and only Davie’s 
opening "The real nature nf Burns's 
songs remains widely misimdcr-' 
. stood” has the ring of a work seri- 
ously. out to change opinion. 
Bentmfn's , work on Hums and 
Romanticl&iu should. have hcmi here. 


. in -some form, and Craig ur Weston 
could have offered a .jiiorc subtle 


account of the audience-relation. The 
currant, indulgent estimate uf The 
Merry Muses is due for re-evalun- 
. tlon. and & non-polemical ircatmenr' 
: of the Burris cult by a sucml USsior- 
inri'. or sodokigih uf liicnuut'O is 
overdue., 

Soundly conceived ns » vbliiiiie,' 


• rewa'rdiiig hi ' local pit hits or para- 
graphs. Critical Es5<im$ seems in. the 
erid virtuous but dull, because • too . 


many of the essays sribsflfuie com- 


mentary- and illustration for argu- 
ment. The collection i is a -little too . 
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Propagation of waves 


Uniformity 


(Irriinury Different i;il I-IqiiRtlfms—- 
T henry mid Practice 

by John Ilrtuliiig 

Kiefs, ffi.95 and £J.5U 

fSUN n 236 17722 2 and 17723 U 

Tun often cJcinuitury textbooks oil 
differential equations [dace undue 
enipfiiisis mi metiiods nf obtaining 
explicit solutions of various simple 
types of ei | nation. The danger is 
rlnii i lie student may gain the ini- 
tial impression that differential 
equations are always to be soEvcd 
explicitly and that a general mathe- 
matical theory is nut a matter of 
pracLfutl Imero'ic. Therefore it is 
gooil m see here an introduction to 
the theory of differential equations 
In which the various it spoofs of the 
theory are firmly related to practi- 
cal situations. The book is described 
in its xidi-tiile ns an elementary, 
integrated, applied treatment based 
im the wave equation, and it is 
tvoitli emphasizing in view of tho 
remurks just made that it is the 
treatnumt wltidt is Integrated 
rather than the differential equa- 
tions rli cm selves. On the cover the 
mi Id {sliers claim that a goad sixdi- 
lormcr could grasp much of tho text 
IicJtvecu leaving school and entering 
n university. 

Tliis is extravagant for ulchough 
the book is written well, it docs 
require sonic maturity of thought 
on the pari of the reader. The 
author writes nor only for under- 
graduates bur nlso for research 
students and professional mathema- 
ticians, scientists and engineers. At 1 
several points lie takes the oppor- ; 
t unity to correct errors which have 
crept into the literature. . , 

The wave equation is in evidence i 
throughout ami the author describes , 
many physicul problems concerning , 
the propagation uf waves in diverse , 
types uf media, The mo the mu t leal ; 
Ifienry is introduced in the context | 
of tlto physical niobiums and the 
uieOfy thbruforo, that of the ' 


linear second-order equation. Tunics 
which are introduced umi applied 
include i lie variation nf constants 
for mu] no, matching of solutions for 
riisrnm in units coefficients, equations 
with a sum II parameter, nsyuiptotic 
solutions wiih WKBJ (WuiiLzel, 
Kramers, liril fnnin , Jeffreys) theory 
and Stokes theory, eigenvalue prob- 
lems, and some variational theory. 
Ot these topics, those oil 
asymptotic solutions and eigenvalue 
problems receive the most sys 
tematic niathcniatlcal development 
and make up the two longest chap 
tors in the book. Wave pronaga 
tli'ii in crystals nud the associated 
Floquer theory uf periodic differen- 
tial equations is nut covered. 

The book does not profess to 
deal with u wider range of ideas 
and techniques which mathematics 
undergraduates and lecturers may 
expect to see in an honours degree 
syllabus on the theory of differen- 
tial equal ions, ft will therefore 
find h use among such readers 
alongside the standard texts as a 
much richer source of applications 
of certain pans of the theory than 
is normally found in a single hook. 
At rho same time, scientists and 
engineers will read that certain 
apparently reasonable approximat- 
ing procedures arc noL justified 
mathematically and, for these 
readers, the author points to the 
necessity of a proper mathematical 
basis t<i the sunjoct. 

The author's idea of relating 
theory and practice in a really 
positive way is a useful one ana 
one which, within the limits he 
has set himself, lie has realized. 
In view of the currant interest iu 
the ban-linear differential equations 
of fluid mechanics mid biology, 
it is an Idea which could well be 
extended. A book oil non-linear 
equations with tho snma aim as 
the present book, although it would 
inevitably he more advanced 
mathematically, would be valuable. 

M. S, P. Easthaui 



Philosophy of Geohistory : 1785- 

1970 (benchmark Papers in 

Geology, volume 13) 

edited by Claude C. Albritton, Jr 

Wiley, £13.00 

I SUN 0 471 02052 4 


The “ Benchmark Papers in Geo 
Ingy ” are a very mixed series, but 
this one is in a class of its own: an 
Important group of philosophical 
Lingers in geology. Albritton pro- 
vides a slim commentary by way of 
introduction, and it is a pity tbaL 
lie did not feel able to add to his 
own publications on the topic, nune 
of which are included here. Never- 
theless, contributions from Hutton, 
Playfair, Lyell, Chamberlin and 
Davis speak well for themselves. - 

The whole Collection hangs to- 
gether around the concept of uni- 
formity. First put forward in 
Hutton’s "Theory of the Earth” 
(his abstract of 1785 is reproduced), 
the concept finds application in the 
complications of historical geology, 
whether viewed from the point of 
view of erosional processes 
(Mnckin). evolution (Simpson) nr 
time (Toulmin and Kitts). 

C. F. A. Pantin has called geology 
hii unrestricted science, noting that 
in such cases the construction and 
testing of hypotheses is particularly 
difficult. Nevertheless, the subject 
remains strongly dependent on the 
method of multiple working hypo- 
theses, and Chamberlin’s classic art- 
icle (reprinted from the 1965 repub- 
lication) is supported by intriguing 
embellishments by G. K. Gilbert and 
W. M. Davis. 

It is to be hoped that access to 
this book will encourage more his- 
torical geologists to think about tho 
way their knowledge lias been built 
up, that it will give them a deeper 
understanding of the subject than 
what often seems little more than 
a faith that, after all, it is a science 
and die conclusions reached by 
geologists are thus "scientific” 
Consideration 'of the way in which 
Lyell was led dirough his reranrk- 
able perception of die field evi- 
dence to appreciate die hitherto 
inconceivable duration of geologi- 
cal time is a useful reminder of 


On time’s arrow 

Universe “ "“''IP. t,,e reality „f ,w . 
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die nature and interpretation of 
geological evidence. Many geolo- 

R ists and physical geographers will 
ave felt they could not afford pre- 
vious volumes in this series: they 
will surely afford tills one. 

Keith Clayton 
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Stochastic Processes 
by R. Coleman 

Allen & Unwin, £4.50 and £1.95 
ISBN 0 04 519016 X and 519017 8 

Groups. , < 

by, D. Wallace 

Alien & Unwin, £3.75 and £1.50 
ISBN 0 04 519012 7 and 519013 5 

Fluid Mechanics 
by J. Williams 

AJlen & Unwin, £3,75 and £1.50 : i 
ISBN. Q;Q4'5190l4 3 -and 51901$ 1 1 


Problem selvifrrs continue todpmpri. 
itrate how many branches' eif : uni- 
versity mathematics dan 1 ba talight, 
kt least iip to ' a point, by a prob- 

Iem*based approach; Wallace br 0 (iks 

pow c ground for the series In apply- 
ing the Mchuiqub tq pure math*. 


An Inventive Universe 
by K. G. Denbigh 
Hutchinson, £3.75 
ISBN 0 09 121100 X 

If the carliesr mythologies form any 
basis for judgment, the question of 
time has engaged mail's attention 
for millennia. But our modern con- 
cern for the nature of time must be 
related more directly to the develop- 
ment of scientific ideas front the 
seventeenth century onwards. The 
discussion in scientific terms gath- 
ered particular strength in the 
nineteenth century. One reason was 
tho debate nn space and time that 
led up in Einstein’s concepts of 
relativity in the early years of the 
present century. (The first chapter 
of H. G. Wells’s The Time Machine 
provides a fascinating illustration of 
this debate in progress.) A second 
reason stems from the growth of 
nineteenth-century physics. It be- 
came clear, on the oue hand, that 
the main unifying principles of phy- 
sics could be expressed in 
terms uf the conservation of some 
quantity — most importantly, of 
energy. At about the same period, 
it also became apparent that thermo- 
dynamics was an exception: one of 
its basic laws could not be expressed 
via a conservation principle. This 
had an Immediate relevance for the 
discussion of time. Where conserva- 
tion laws apply, there Is a certain 
symmetry with regard to time: a 
film of two billiard balls colliding 
can be run backwards without 
appearing ridiculous since momen- 
tum Is conserved. But a film of an 
ice cube melting iu a glass of water 
cannot be run backwards convinc- 
ingly: we are within the realms of 
thermodynamics. 

Professor Denbigh’s book is con- 
cerned essentially with tho question 
of whether time is a unidirectional 
process — the “ nover-e tiding stream ” 
Image of western thought— or 
whether, Instead, it is a mental 
construct imposed by the human 
mind on a basically non- directional 
eternity. Most scientists who have 
been led to examine this question 
In rocent years have been coamolo- 
gists, and so have had a special 
interest In time and relativity. 
Professor Denbigh as a tliermo- 
dynamicist is more concerned with 
the Implications of this topic for 
tlie discussion of time’s arrow. He 
divides theories of time into two 
groups (following McTaggarl)~tlio 
A-serles and the B-series. The for- 
mer can be described, very roughly, 


inner sees all even^J' 
present and future— a« 
equal reality. The B-sertoSjJ ‘ 
has often attracted ppro,Cf 
relativity, but PreffiJ 0 ^ 
contends that no theory D f ,5ft 
can readily be squared rfdil&K 
dynamic requirements. He rD 
fine comes down firmly i„ 
of the reality of a unMiL- v 
time’s arrow. ,r ccnon ; | 

This conclusion Is reached J 
way through the book. SIS 
half begins with a consideratft 
the problems presented by life m' 
cesses, more especially by the 3 
ent increase in complexity of fe,’ 
creatures with time— something 
has often been held to conflict S 
the tends nf thermodynamic* lv 
author proceeds to a consider^-' 
of determinism, which he reload 
views, of time such as are 
tiieories of the B-series. The 5!' 
tion of these is therefore :u D i 
allowing genuine inuovatS t'. 
occur in the universe, and this 
elusion leads to a discussion of y« 
inventive processes implied la ik! 
title of the book. , 


, uj hjih; 

here all the points raised by ft* 
fessor Denbigh. Instead, I shall cm 
tioti three minor criticisms (wbll-r 
expressing my appreciation of iti ' 
book as a whole). First, a minto 
of peripheral topics are omitted th|i 
might have been worth a oistiu 
comment. For example, to irfiat ti 


tent would the occurrence of pi* 
cognition alter his judgment «■ 
theories of time ? Second, occajloul 
statements are made so dogmatic# 
that they almost automatically ewh 
opposition. Consider, for exempt 
Hi a assertion that, "it is iiwcw- 1 
cawable that [mental proceml 
could ever occur in tho reverse m ; 
poral sequence ", (Author’s iufttl 
Vet at least one science-fiction i»«l 
depends for its plot on just such i 
supposition. Finally, l am not etubt- , 
ly convinced by all tlie distltwfom i 
drawn. Thus the differentiation 
introduced between "orderlioen" 
and " organization “ Is a little to 
precise. 

Professor Denbigh tries to ihw, 
“the temporal processes fibrous - 
a more active character than Kiew 
usually presents If, perhaps, ito 
treatment is too brief to carry cob ■ 
plote conviction at all points, 
attempt Is still comlnendabto. ; 
writing is fluent, and reveals a < 
acquaintance with the subject! tto 
notes to each chapter provide .an *. 
excellent guide to the literature- j 

Jack Meadow j 
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Akirt AngpJl Is urdyecsUy lec tutor 
in I -a tin American politics at Cam- 1 
bridge and has wiiitten " Politics knd 
die Labour ; Movement in Chile”: 
It. Di Bedford lecture. In English at 
the Univwslty of Exeterq , 

Stan Cohen had written: several 
books and papera on ahnliuilogy-v 
and tbo sociology of : defiance ihdls 
professor 1 of sociology at tup unlver- 
slly of Essex"; i- . 


ecu English ahd ’American literature 
ab. University College, Dublin ; 
Barbing Ingham lectueos hi ecouom- 
Ics nLtho University of Salford i she 
"Will shortly publish “ Trade, Bcowth 
ana .. D ev is I opm ent— a n exploratory 
study, ■ of ■ Uirca ‘ low- Income:: coun- 
tries ” j /. 

Derpk McNalli 1 U senior UcfuCac In 
ebb department of physics and astro- 
nomy at Upi varsity College London C 
he: |g mshdndt director of the Unlver- 


, Positional Astronomy ■’ deserved since the iMjg f 

bv Derek of the subject now hqvo .) 
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- 1 : — a course of lectures, and 
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tends -.from the practical require- the enormous ndvailces » 

•merits of the nayientsor and Surveyor man * a i technic 
:Oft the one hand 1 to research' JmS U9e , ® 

ti^e theory, of gravity on rhe otlte? a } 8ebm Q “ d P?*£ 

It might be thought that these f c ? mputer * ha Tf 

Various interasi* - me8e the purely ulg 
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Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 
Colleges of Education 
Colleges of Further Education 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

PERTH 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

(POST-DOCTORAL) 

Six Research Fellowshipe will be offered, to be token 
up in the near future. Appointment will be for one 
year in the first Instance with the possibility of renewal 
for a second year. Fellowships could possibly be re- 
newed also for a third year, but in competition with 
any new applications, The Fellowships will be tenable 
in at least four of the following academic Departments 
for work In the broad areas stated below : 

Mathematics — Functional Analysis or Probability nnd 
Statistics. 

Microbiology — Immunovirology of Tumours or Epidemi- 
ology of Viruses. 

Music— Composition. 

Physical A Inorganic Chemistry — I.R. Spectroscopy, 
Thermodynamln Properties of Oases. Corrosion or 
Metal-organic Chemistry, Inorganic Kinetics, or Physi- 
cal, Structural or Preparative Inorganic Chemistry. 

Physics — Statistical Physics. 

Physiology — Plasma Protein Synthesis. 

Psychology — Vision. 

Soil Science & Plant Nutrition — Morphological and 
Physiological Study of Infection of Plant Roots by 
Vesicular Arbuscular Endophytes. 

Surgery— Bile Salt Metabolism in lhe‘ Aetiology of 
Carcinoma of the Colon. 

The Fellowships . are intended primarily for Ph.D. 
graduates (normally from other universities), or (hose 
with equivalenl qualifications, who by publication arid 
in other waya have demonstrated significant research 
capability. Salary will : be within the range 
SA10,100-$A11,655 per annum, and appointees may in 
certain circumstances be considered tor admission lo 
a superannuation scheme. Fallows may be given the 
opportunity to participate in teaching. Applications 
in duplicate setting out full personal particulars, quali- 
fications and experlenoe, and describing the details 
of the research Interest should reach the Staffing 
Officer, the University of Western Australia, Nedlands, 
W.A. 6009. Australia, by 15 September, 1975. Late 
applications may be considered. Candidates should 
request three referees to write Immediately to the 
Staffing Officer. 


I AUSTRALIA 

: wBUu 

Perth 

-► • COMMERCE 

AjtnllcaUonA era Invited for 
_ vUUlna. loniparaiy;. or per- 
ono or 


.•lil'in.uuiiB ua 4i|«. 

_ vuiung, toTiiparary; . w 
nwu ni. BpppUilA\onl in orb i 
5Hf»'OtiQw following ftrean , 

ANtalj 4&bouwriMO 

M/jiim E ?M I8AT,ON 

„ Counea offers 

pssr^JaSu 
fear.. w &.rcr 


AUSTRALIA 

*" Bin UN{v&liTY IONftI - 

irtatltuie or 
Advancad studies 


qnd 

• no search 

'O'traowi and i 
(hell 


'ginpmer (hell 

InV iSfe, SffJW 

KSyLton Jlmllar to F.S.B.U. 
‘Jhcma. a temporal 




Soutiioust. Aainn 
d priilihinrlr 


no mtortoivR 


Colleges and Departments 
of Art 

Administration 

Overseas 

Government 
Industry 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 


AUSTRALIA 
i* mom: univliihmy 

Mcllinumo 

ij?:tuiikii/hi:nior 

i.KCrUllUi IN EDUCATION 

In IIih Coruri* (nr lhe Rludy 
nl lirlian EilUiallun. AuitUcuiiU 
sliijulil how R uni I (k plums Its 
ihu fludii I aelnntps wlili uji'il- 
I'liWir Ininrr-ta nmi sxnt-nonca 
In urlhin mliiLDtlivii or eriuca- 


tiMii.il OlButlenm nil. Ap|>lli<iiun 
Bliuiilil possess a iiuilirr drarno: 
l njn hlnu qii.iliricailniiii anil ox- 


nvr 1 i'ii>'ii won lil liu all nilvan- 
muo. Tlin auimlntan will hneo 
ilia nii|iolsuilllyr of liMclilnu In 
■ill ilia aeliuul*K (inproD pro- 
ar.iiiiiHM anil will ho •hiieflod 
io imrsu.i rnsoai rli In lln> srons 
ot mWii api'-lal Intel osIh. 

Snlnry: I. m Hirer. SAI1.AAQ 

S y 7 11V 5A87U lo SAIfi.O.in: 
enlor l.ociuri> VAin.'Jfl-l by 
5 by SARlB to SAlH.O-l-l. 

I nrlhcr inrnraiuilon , and 
api)llcoili>n (onus ara nvAMohla 
from lli« Assoc la Hon of i.'iin- 
iiiiinwti.illli , Unlvi-milos 

(Aniiifl. i. 58 n..nlon SRUnro. 
London WC11I or nun, 

tho flyfllatrar. La imho lml* 
vt-r.-illv, HlindOOfB, VlcWln. 
Ausirnllj -1'Jin . 

Apnll'-nlkms s'bisD on Aunml 

aa. I'J7S. 


AUSTRALIA 

UNivijmnY or 
WOLLONl-.UN'i 

HRiii'Lssan 

...SmHYAN^P^LOSOMHV 

fluiniiaiiani -iru imvlod l Of 
AupiiiiiiuiKni to UiIb rnuntwllan 

• Juilr. Ill" APIlUllllDD will be 

nxnoctad lu ilevoloii Uio oxlBllnn 
Uonpriniem ot lllsiaiy nnd 
I'lillosokiliy *>( Sdnnco and to 
siipnrvlsa and pariiclpnia In 
inaLlilna Biui nxililhililD alu- 
dcnn tii I ho Departnirnl nnd 
unaaan In nnd promo in rj*earcu 
study In Iha 

Auulicatiis may Have Interosu 
any nrna of lhe dlstlplino bul 
jiriilotniiiy aliould hav-o 


Auulicatiis may lave Ini'*™" 
any nrna of lhe discipline bul 
nrnlofniily slipiildhuvo mj Intep 
ust. in tho hlalury of aclenliric 
linvolutmicnl OBjioclally In (hat 
.it me I'ilh anil Bbih toniurlos. 

Salary SAIH.Iifiy + KlOO por 
unnuin. SiAlOct lo iho con- 
sent of Iho On I varsity i.oundl. 
iirufcisor* nuiy unanrhil.o u 
limited amount nl hl«hwr ron- 
suliallvo work. I lio 0r.lv nraHi 
iHBorvns Iho rig III lu till iho 
Chair by Invitation- , , 
cnnrillloiis of □pDOlnliUDnl, 
supnionmntaiy I n forma lion nnn 
dp ill I CHllon praruduro mayho 
nfalalncd from tho Aswcmlon 
of CuininonwookUi UnlversitlM 
I A null I. .1b Gordon Square. 

i.aikrion wr.iil nnr, 

Alinllt Allnus cli, so it beptr-ui- 
hnr l r J7r». 


ADKLA1DK 
I HE UNIVERSITY 

Aiiitllcuilnna are tnslied lor 

,,, ya , !sY, l, K-HmK , “ , P 1 !5E. 

MlUI.onV i in tho pepertmonl 
nr Community Modlcino. An 
-iu plica nt bUduIA have a lilal.cr 
qtulU h ailan hi EnUunloiany or 
Hopuiallon Slitllsllcg and have 
luaclLliiD anil rusonrch a,\porl- 
Biteo in fields mlntlyo In com- 
inuitliy inoalclno. The Dopart- 
nienl la a new dHMJtmonl 
based al Iha Hoy a! A do Lai (U 
Kopplul wltli accoaa jo Uirop 
teaching IwaUh cenires. A 
parllcuiar In it rest ot lhe De- 


AUSTRALIA 

MONASIt IJNm-lliil I v 
UKlhrjlIMiQ 

nEPARTMr.N i nr 

ACCOlJN UNO AND IINAMI.I. 


loi to.lrhlun ul nil luvrl-s A I Iti 
siilinrvlilau of ruSenr>li. AniiH- 
< auls niBV ti.ivo UilDiosla in 
sny area ol uccniinlliiii , Mn- 
■inen nr Iiii'.iiii" tns. 

Hiilury SA 1 ] .i.r,-V|iALA.r,.i.| 
per jiiiium. Huiii.r.iiiiiiiiiilnii. 
I r.ivriiiiiii and rtmmvnl u]l»w- 
aiii:n, rnpatrlnilim, .sliuly lo.ivn 
iirnl loiniuirarv IiihihIiiu nsslsi- 
■IIU'A, 

til tnnnal Inn .mil .iiaiillcallnn 

S rm-fdurn m.itiiiblu (ion, the 
rademli' ik-iiiitr.ir. Moii.ish 
Uulvi-roliy, wnl I In u Ion Roiul, 

i :i<ty ton. yit'iortii su,n. Aus- 

irulla, nr thn Sue rotary t inner, il. 
Abhui'UiIIuii nf Cm iimiJii wen 111 . 
Ulllversllli-s i Aniila. i . Vi ■ ioi^ 
.Ini, Hi,uaro. Lull Uiii i TVC11I 
iH’F. Ennui tin* nbniil ilia Do- 
parl rnriiii to tin- ijlmlnimn, I'm- 
lessor M. ti. 1 1 end el .son. in 111'- 
Uni vii ally. 

CliHluy dale 1 111 . *|r|iir-ii,lir-l . 
l ,, 7.'l. 'I no llnlsiTHllv rnvoivrs 
ihn rigid li, m.iKu mi ,ni|iollil- 
mrini or in .>i>r><3i,ii i.v In vii.i- 
ilnn. 


AUSTRALIA 

i . a iimm: i ’Ni vi. uni i v 
M--ll> -linn- 

i.i:r:runt.*i!t in poiii-icr 

rlw IMSlIlr.nsi 

Auulk.ulnni I rum bul in <n v 
mm mind prnnns , -Hi l«- r«- 
n-lviid for iho i'.ilnivih,i v.iCiiii. 
< l"»: I.eelutMi in y tirhi nl 
l*olll Irs: l.i-i. Hirer hi Aslan 

rjosiiRinian,. 

Raldry 5A1 ■ ,u e J, i,v 7 in 
5.VJ70 In MAlI.rt-IS. 

I'urihi-r lii f oinui la n „u>i 
aiiplhatlon (arms .ire ay<ill-sii1» 
Irani the Association of com- 
monwMllh t/nlvr-rsliv < An|>1s. i. 
so fiordnn Sijujroj London 
U'RIII OPK. nr from »hf Keuls- 
iror. La fwno uiikualiv. 
liundooiM, v it 1 oris. Australlj, 


nn s " , ‘' 

BELFAST 

HIE UUEEN'b l.NIVI r*b.lTV 

ux:n’ni:-siiii> in I’lm.Dsiimiv 

.. Aiiplicntlons .ire i ml tod lor 
ilia nnsi nf iculuri-r In INillo- 
sopny ti-nubln front 1 st laniury. 
lWfc or such Inter Join nn m.iv 
bn nrranped. Ouall(li.ullon In 
RUMal iilirmsnnliy and ai ii-nat 
aim nlher branch of philosophy 
nro cisonilJl. 

-Salary warn is £3.1111 iu 
E-l . H'.’fl flintier rcv!ri.-| with 
rnntrlbutorv pension rl'ihts 
undnr I .S.S.II./1I.H.3.. Inlllnl 
nioclnn on ihr ralniy sen in will 
depend on qujllflenllnni rind ex- 
I ";r 1 ,,,, re. Assisi mica la a vn II a bio 
"•Uh removal r-vnenjini. 
.wLV£{iJf ,r , iwriklitnrs may im 
obtain nd from rhi* Parsonnal 
or/lror. lhe Queen's 7n Ivors! tv 
?/ D17 INN, Nnrthern 


BRADFORD 
ihi- DNivriisnv 
rciiool objA.ym.uLD rocml 

. leoturer in aocinrx>bv 


.. ..arnlns iiroorammes. In 
iitndlcal aUtlstlrj and apldo- 
inlolaay In rolutlou to primary 
care ilu.b.7Bt. 
ry Scale: Senior r.oc- 
jAin.iioo by saaooiHi 


SAL7.1JU0 
a ding at ilia 
yean. 
Applications 


« by SAftOOiS) 
( plus u msdlcal 
rale of SA3.333 


dupllc-alo 


EAST ANGLIA 


ntr. un iviuisrrv 


KHSEAIlflll ASSISTANT 
KtUlNOMIGS 


Appointments wanted 
Other classifications 

Announcements 

Exhibitions 

For Sale and Wanted 

Courses 

Holidays and Accommodation 
Typing and Duplicating 


BIRMINGHAM 
no. I'MYLIIKII V 

tlLI'AliiMENl OI> HtIClAL 

mi:uk'.inu 

ftl.SI. AlfCII fELLOW 

An -'Xjitirltiirml reaaarctl 
wni'lui is ri'-iulicil In Julia a 
mill 11 -id*' ipiiiijrv li-iun ru- 
m-incldiLu Inlo pnlleiil/imrso 
dvriumipni v. mi rail nr wuiklnad 
a ml Bt.in>l.iri|» nr uliralnij earn, 
liu** hr>,ki-| is tm pi nut ml by 
ihn 1> n.H.ff. umi u IiMiiq 
til nl*.-i li,L:<-n Jnli illy by the 
I It-.', II It Si-rvk-nn Hnsr.irth 

■ loiilru. Uul Vfi »li v >d 1 Hnni i, ii- 
liillti nlnl (Im lli-lilmiu] IIimLIH 
An Mint tt v. i uTiltiir p.iriii Mura 
will In- (.iii'iillfl un i nipicil. 

Nn. xvurh will imuivo Ihu 
tl»vfl'iiuncii 1 or iiw-iIioiIh nf 
iiluniilyinii MiniihirUa of iiiirs- 
lliil i i»rn lu. lulling designing 
.■it|i]upi I h|ii miuiii-s, i-(,lh«tlnn 
and Jim it .ling rt.it.i .uid iho 
i'll -Nl'nt nl l"ii uf r i- ports in con- 
■■1111 ilttn wlili nitier mnnibt'ra nf 
■lu- !•.' jiti. I'ri'vloiiH ri'ijjrrh 
■'.si<eili.iui' Is ubMiniiji nnd ox- 
liL-ih-iiro ur Fit'll l iiihlin nnd 
siir*.i*y ■.vnrj Is di'-dr.ihlo. Hit 
■i i <ii ninti Hoist w 1 11 in- |or tlie 
■liii.iiiun ul ii m riinnjrtli ron- 
irai:l, imriiitly i-tsilni.i i uil at 
nsa years. 

Hii Jury LU, 1 l« lo C3.VJII I'lUS 
<oi“it.i n im. illm, .mil th ruain ilil 
liny iiivii la. i Hi .Him uml-r m- 
vl'-w. » Hiii.irv according to 
uii.illlk.illiiirt mill oj.prrleiLuu. 

AppII-.iiiiiiih in- nr. Cnihcr- 
Inf l-tliyi 110.1111, lira llli Sur- 
vltos lU'Ci-jri I, r 'on ire. Elppart- 
iiioni nl Hurl.,1 Mud Irina, Uni- 
vtisiiy nr lUnnliiBhain. Ulrm- 
liiqliuni tlin Vtr J , giving In- 
f-iriiiiiitnii .dii, nt rrsiionrh ox- 
per Imiuu jurt nUtiraikinal LiRclr- 
groiiiul. raiisinfi dato for nnnll- 

■ ,ii Inna AnguM ,M. 


DURHAM 
nil. UNIVEItHirV 

ihii'Aiii'ilni or MDi.rnnH 

Aiiplicju.ota dm invited tmm 
ur.idnatei wiln aouroprlHtii 

jisiKMar 'Ee.r^r' « 

PQLinci luiiBDi't from 1 Oclo- 
linr 1075. 

The nni-ohilmont will be ior 
two vein in Hip. nrai instancH, 
ri'neiv.ible fur n third and final 
vo.ir. 

S.ifi,Ty on the SCtilo Cl. 009 
io ta.T.,7 nor annum, plus 
MiXPahuld u.iynionls mid vutirr- 
. 1 ], nuat lun. 


riirthi-r ourMtulnra Ieoiii tho 
Jt'-Ulslrar and BeCruiary. Old 
Stitri 1 linn. Durham Dill SUP. 


In whom anpllt aligns < ihrdn 
r.iiili-ai running itiroo irTo-n-cn 
i.hulll'1 hu sum liy aC» AilqlLst. 
1 *7... 

Glasgow 

HIE UNIVEItSITY 

1.1 UlVNEBlHHa IN 
PHlLUHOPliV 

A nnl lea I ions nro litvllefl for 
two Lectureships in die n«- 
unrimcni nt Marat PhMDsnrby 
1mm 1st Cirlnbnr. ViW, or n 
dole tn be iirrnngi-d. Salary 
will lio with l n tl,n ran ua 
cq.liH In <£4. BOO pur muium. 
viu.Iia-ta.jRil prr -mnum of 
iho l.acturera 8cnln wlih pleca- 
mnnl accordin'] to qmilflcBiluna 
and axperlence. ihrenhold pay* 
uienla am nayablo In uddlltau lo 
Ilia abavn anilu. Approprlatp 
Hutierennuatlon Schmnu wlH 
apply. 

ror rnip i»c luroshlp an In* 
(Orest in ihn Philosophy of 
taw Is dosbobla but n~ r 

& ^-svi-efxc. 

Deparliwent * “ 

“ £&vnafir •“* 


HONG KONG 


toe iiNivcnsn-v 


Afiplicaltunn 


l nnn/ or iiru 
Innonl enlarit 


n UR LI AM 

HIE L'NlVI.IlhllV 

«:i:niiii: mu Minuu'. 

r.AHIKUN ANII IHIJIMU; 
KNJDIliy 

Qr.iduatov with un iiiIi.tiiii nr 

S iMlinuilhma in m» inrornui- 
au scIviilj. biiillmirjiiliU id or 
uciininniullnn worf am I /or 
< hi Middle Euihirn Nlildhis wie 

J tivllnd in apply lur n llos'-an h 
lasMlfuiTsidn in lln> iJ.xdtn. Ilie 

S um Is irnnlilo Inun L rjidnliur, 
**7fi, '<r an sunn ,ii iiuivl Ills 
lrriMfrvr fur ■■ parioii of hvo 
years In the nrsl instant'’, m- 
■i i-iv/i ijli, f.ir a (Mini .uid Hn.ii 

E 'imip, Hlllli'i will llii'lmll' mill 
n tho I i>ii iiiiiiiii m il'in Hi« U'iii 
umi' nt Urn lai’ii'-st mill" ti> 
u> Ml do in I'jsi.-rn i-fiiih'inii-irury 
lIui iniw-nl-i i ami illir.irv tlaii'in 

ri'spniiillillltti * i-; 1 |(t I i, ilia 

'Idlin'. 

Hninry on (lu- smii* .u.-ivo 
t'J Wlili H'H'ni jriiiip.il inn 

tiuui'flta. 

f "ii* llicr i-.iriicni.ii9 li, im the 
lt»rjlsti'.ii- mill Si -i rt-Mty. Uhl 
.'•Hue il-i'i. Fiuriiiiin tlllT .'.ill*. 

M wti'ini Jl'plh.itln-iv illiniB 

'-■Mill's. . ii.uiilnq Hirin' i.'ii.ri'-a, 
should 1 h> St-ill i iv *'• Ami i*i. 


JAMAICA 

L’NIVMfSilV Ul WJ HI 
INIIU. 

A|']>lh'.itloils am inv’ied for 
tlin (i.ibl 4.1 I'UUI I.SSUH l» 
I'.uifUAimN Appllumie 

dhould be ipiiillllail In one of 
ihu miiaivlnii. nduuithjnal I'sv- 
i liohinv, ttdii'.-ji’oiijl Vi- iiiui- 
l«»»y. llumj i iti-vjnn «■ ll'".i't'i|i. 
uirnt til I.i'ii]il''|i' I Mill .illiin. 

Ral.iiy it. d" luiulef U'«ki , - , i : 
HI IMO.VJ t.fir 
un mi in. <Ct an 1-111111 oiiLin 
J.'Sl.'iin . LiHiiriilshud I'.uii'i- 
inail.itir>ii at rc-nuii al Ul uer 
coni at idl.iry ur a tniiiMnu 
alluwance m -u ii'.T veni pi 
salary p-naUI ■ l,9.S U, OUPly 
iiiiil irai-iil (ir.iin*. i.iiiill,' mv*- 
sagoa. 

MolaiHid ap.»i it .tillin', ■ aiv 
COplirti. Inclildlnu a ilirlcil- 
luii, %iun and lundno ilirae 

ruforeod. bJuh"'* bo »i"il bt ! iir- 

mail. ns ebon us piisslblr. Vi 
tlm Hnnlstrni ■ Hnlvurniiy ul the 
VfD-l tmlif-s, Ktiigsinn i . 

lonuica 

Dbiallad yaLlli-ii'urs orr .iVjiI*- 
nbUf from the *.im« vjurvo or 
Irani Intor-Unt- eraltv LWjnrU. 
'jO- 01 Tolionbain Court hoot, 
London fflP Mf. , 


LEEDU 

I IIP. UNIVCIfftirV 

oi:PA»tiMBNi i «r 
DlllCII I'.MIBI if V 

A ppiivailons . .TOini l !S}. 1 A , . r ' 
i l>Qll Df IlKSKAnCll ASMISsI 

ANT In Uio Above ilopror 
lho j post Is buppartcil bv 
fluids and la for rriwaixai con 
corned with thn control of 
blast □ eparan vcolkuiri . iranarnr- 
niptlan in C-sndli! nlhic-.nui and 
Un relationship to the pnUio- 
aonlclty of UiIb organism. Ttis 
umi Is for- up lo three vea 
tpmrnsnclnp satiny K1.B09 p 
£230 threiliald uayrnonls, w 
or USB. Tho 9U 

cant may bo Kb 

to regiatcr ror a hlohei- rtani^a 

tODailtor wlUi- 
a referees end 
ul nnl t-llDp, dioiiU be 

Dr. P. lk. Chnila-ray. 
t of " HlOChetTjJstrv, 

0 rally nP r.r**i, <3 

_ a Tanac a, t wh UU «A 
am whom rohlior parilcurnrs 
nro am 
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Universities 

continued 


IMIViUHIV < .11 1.1.1. ill, 

A |i| ■! !■ ilmrii liiirlTnJ fi,r 

III'* lolli'H Inn r.n iin i y — 

ii'innui. i ru.inr m in.. 

i A* ;< 1 1 *« v «•! i .c .< iv« i m i< : it ml 
HUAI. S I ■ '1)11 K JHllU'3 will 

» ' itlilrti* [<*.n lilmj in into ■>! Mir 
•■li.irliiiciilf i,i Mu' | iiniiitr und 
II !*■ Mil n-isliil i .in cllil.il>* ivlll l)ii 

l-Y|>nrh'i| |i.i u'iiii fair -i (iluiior 

d-vri'ii s.ii.irv r jhiic r:a..3 7ii 
lo MJ.77M. ni.trf .1 ill DullPt 

t o i ■ in ii n •■in >■ mi nuolx-r, 

■,71. 

A, >1111' .il Inn) (>,(,<• III or with 

III,* It.lllil-I .Kill .Klllri'HOS 111 

two rnriTwi iliiiiilb lie Inr. 
lA'.irili ii tu dtn Muiiisirar. I'm, 
vol'ikl V l.ullnuii M.O. llnx 711. 
usriiiir. i*ri i \f . rioi,, whom 

furilir.T i«jrlkiil.iM in ay lia Db. 
tlllinil. I : lull 114 ifillo fnf 
a p|llll..1tla»li « | Mill Allgllll. 

I'lTI I'll'"-.- It I ||p|. lfltt.1. 


nuunAM 

nil I'NJVI-Kaii v 

I I.M, '1,11,111V I.i:i;i Mill. dim* 
IN MUSIC 

A|i|jiii.iiii>ni rir.i inviii'il |i,r 

5 1 r-oi i»r»r.,r \ 1 1:<; 1 1 'III MIIM In 
male for rjnr u-.u from I 
Jiilll.il, . I*'7h. I rum lu-iao.ii 

Willi win 1 , t.illM Viu-Wli'rlgi- of 
1 ixi'Dil'illi Ci'iilurv Musk nnii 

Willi - ni riMi-liliio 

roiiii niDil uii 

■jiii.irv t* II l,i n i|ki> r.inun 
LJ.7 7II in tn.il'iu — . nru oral,- 
apri'ud i iy .iri'ilr^iinn ,init »v.b- 
lfl -1 in lui.lu-r tl-Uumt pig* 

sl 1 III. I. m III l,i il mi 

I'm Hut I'liilininra .ire m-all- 

S hlr i rum iln- n-jilslr.ir .mil 
rnrn|.irv nw r.biro Hall. 
Illli .1111 mil .Mil*. II, ivintni 
*ti|ill,iiil(irs iiinvn cank-»i 
naiiiliiu tin <».■ n-iL-ri-iii. aimix.l 
hn iutniil|ii',| nui t.iirr ih.in 
TlnOlJl , i tit-itli'iuhiir, I'tiA 


KI1NYA 

CNH'i.iixjir nr N.llHiiiu 

ili'liili jinm- at.. Invllud in r 
IWra I.I.Cri'lil Mill'S III Ills. 
i<*ll' .. A|'l 'III mil* aildlllil li.ivn 
A I'll II lii lll&lnrv. I'n'icr- 
fri" will ln> liven in i ,i nil Ido lev 
Will* Hiirt'l.illk.iiloii nr expert- 

Jill'' In lilll'.ITkllv ll'.l C lllTirj |(i 

Jni O' Iln* rollnwlnu orra, 
Man Alrii.i. Sonin nn.T Cenir.il 
Alrlcu. I.urunr l-atln A.m-rlcu. 
I'S.A n.ft.Sli. F.nl All i 
or A in [A and Him II lull: 1 1 l.i ■ 
inorj. Sjl.irv u.iIp: kci.'iiki 
to Kt.! "dill in-r nn mi ii i iKCI 
rili.ilw k I . I I wli-rllng > . 

’Ilif llrllHh priiilirnt Innv 
»uii|.f"iin.iH i.il.ir i In r,iiiun 
1 1,1 €■ nor annum 

i*H>rlhni> lur ti niiirrloil 
appoliilr,' <ir M . 11 * H in 1:1.371 
per 11111111111 ixk-rmiin Inr a 
lliiifk' uiijHjIiili'i* I norm. i ll* IK" 
0 ( nil la vi and iijuvld" tlilld- 
r«ii'a cdiiLjtlnn .'IIovv.iiilhi anil 
fiulM.,1 ,-J*H i i.m lay o' MSSIP; 
fain I IV iia-*.,t,(5 r.irlniis .illaty- 


ramllv pa-*. inis r.irluiii .liioiv- 
,incv, 

Jipl-iilril ■iiiplli dtloni i li,n 
cmilri. Including u < urrli mum 
Mim »m tiamlnfl -34 rftfoMM 
ihnuld n« lout Uy .nlrmall nnl 

Ew, »*■»’> 

A awl Irani) rcaldrnl In UK 
• ihnuld. alw* armi one ro|iy to 
Tni.,r-T*nivi>iuiiv licmnrll. 'i 0 » 
91 lullrntihin Cnuri Road. 
London IV 1 P 0D1. lurfiirr 
Mr mu Urn uuv hr oht.ilnei, 
lr»m olitiiT addrci* 


XONDON 
I lie l/NIVKHSITV 


„ |l IhT Qltv AT LONnOfi 
sciinnt or- KnnfdoMus 
ANU I’OLIIIC.AI. SCIfNCB 

. 7ii" Sunjii* Invito applied* 

J inn* far tin- above Chair, 
atari; hoi lr*i Mian £7 .SOL. 
hi, IV | M Lundoii allowance. 
Ani'Ucadmt HO coplfn 
jjuiufd Liu reroHvd not hum* 
Hihn Si'iHemhiT !■), |n7S. bj 
ilii>..._. Atjiipoiie , RcBiBirar 
j TlltS • I 'nlvcikliv oi Lon- 
tf&n. . Shiinii* Hhiiio. London 
HUt 7HII. froio whom lur- 
Jbar^^narMcU'.iri may bp ob> 

LONDON. 

. . mn uNivERsnv 

■ O.CItUSMITII'S COLtEOE 
Ntw Cron . lam<lan.SEl4 6NW 

1 CON TRAILER OF CATER IN Cl 
•- AND. RESIDENCE 
The College la socking to 
Controller or Calrr 

at 

»IH .- this scjln L, under 
eW anil will be incrMHii "» 
rcanlt pf rrmni Local Aulh 
v jipootlaiiatit: 

— 'Vlll have 

tvaponilMliiir for cr 

git jsppcia of m 
0 »n*cat .roan auci aent 

— rollll 


•«. fi 

\l 

it 


[he- on 

■a? 

Ml 

n <^|lpor,J A m 
wojif wm |nv 
M»k)rt of, -var< 

Ms:.- 

U> 

coDlhnmcfl* . mid 

■ A mull r 
niton . 
frarivo . 

inrt 

nr 

a vflih a. flood 
'pravleua -adm 
indltaocrial ox 


inili August, th 



IVlANCHESTliR 

■ills uNivEitsnv 

nOSir.llADUATE JtHt 

SEAnall ASSOCIATE rc'iulrdn 
Id asslii In ihn cumnuivi- slrnQt 
jRtlan of ihn fuMIng of olobUr 
Iff itrotuhia: Hu- nos I Li ill 
tna Dupurimcini oi llinrhpiuU. 
ilry 

Appllc.mli xhnulil Imio n\- 
pmonco in I Dl< I HAN praurdip' 
rnliig ntid a (limuiu.il. pliyBlcftl 
nr mallicniiiihal r.viiicr mart 
biological haojrni uni Is lira- 
forrod. 'll if p»*i in ii-n ihle rr>r 
Iwn voars. Ironi Ortohrr 1 , 
i'iW. i io*3, him v nr '’MonMoti 
and ol iiblnlnlnij .1 Ii la Ivor dn- 

! rco. 'I Hi- ti.ilji v wllhln ilia 

angn I: I, H<1‘, in r.'j.7.l7 |mr 
uumim iru-vv *L ill" -ipi i.i'd liy 
arhll rollon v'J.37«, to tS.Vj-l 
jmr ii nn ui H. *uiiii'i i ii, lurini'i 
review i . 

Full apullr.illans. nmuliin iwii 
rdvrui-l. Vlu mid bi> wen I . 1 $ man 
as iiovvilile in Dr. Et lloiiiuii. 
Dein rim »i" ni IHui-lii'inisIr, 
iCliemisirv II illli ling • . The 
University. M.im Imli.T Mil 
'.'FI . 


MI-ll.iKOlTRNK 

'I lie UNIVI.HSIIV 
ERNIlbl SCOI1 CIIAIH OI 
iimiOHV 

Thiv itlialr U ii iniiaw- 

Ina 111 e "iiuul'iiiiirni ol I'lolei- 
anr J. H. Poviiut .m l,i>i>utv 
Vlco-C ll.inr nlluf i llrn-.ircln 
ItPSii.il cli .vi id Ii.kIiIiiq In Hi" 
l>oi>.*nitivnt coV'T aniu'ii* oj 
A ncloiil. Uriiuivi.in. e. Hcluriii.i- 
Hon. Model ii huroiiejn, Karl, 
Modern .ind I hut llrlllnli. Aux- 
ir.ill.ui. Amerli' hi. I'.irllli <md 
l-'nr l.'.iMern IMMurv. mil .ippli- 
cnnls will' I'dlier I IiUTi si, will 
be cnnslrlereil 

Salary ,il i.i.-m-hi SfJ'i.‘<i*i 
per Annum. 

KllrlliiT liilonu.iil. in. Iliclnd. 
Ing rase. irrli .uni ip.iUilnp 
umlorloki ti m iiir Di'ii.iriuieni . 
aUMlnu. unriilnieiiis. dvUills oi 
Bpiiliualloi* iiroiiilun-, sui>ur- 
nniiUHiion. irivci .mil rruioui 
nxiwnsni, hmiilug iiavIsi.inLC- 
and canulllans u< ,L|iiioliimieiil. 
la avillhtbln ficuu ilic Axsnrl.nluii 
ol Coi nmoii wr.iiili liiikrrxIMux 
r A pill a. i . .V, ( .u nli in H'lujtc. 
I.oiidnn H’lllll Dl‘l 

A |i| ■! I r. ,1 inns riw nn lal 
Nuveinlinr. l*>7r» 


IMAI.AVSIA 

I ■NIVEKSI II HAINH 
MAI AVMIA 
Pi'ii. mg . .Mul.ivM.1 

AcmlPiitk Aiuiidniiii'-nis 

Applk.illuna .if Invlh-d inr 
Hie I olio wing |iqiIs : 

BCIIOOI. Ol CIIEMICAI. 
SCIENCES 

SENIOR I.CCll'HKH 1.M:- 

rum-:n m ih» iiuki* m 

OKCANEC CIICMISI l(V. PHV- 
SICA I. I :l IE MIST II V .mil INDIt- 
oahii: m/EMiHinv 

i.Em'iTni-n in tm- rieid or 
ANAEbTICAI. 1. III. MIS I HY. 

sniiooi. or itousiNc. 

UUIf.DINi i AND IM.ANNIN'l 
l^tl'ireiM in Hiu killowlnu 
field* : 


AiitJHirrc.ruiii;. iiuildinc 

SCIENU:. I:N VIIION'M |-.N rAI, 
DESlliN. i OWN dllll COUNI RV 
PLANNINO. SUII VCYIN'i. 
SYS I CMS nmt .MANAUEMENl'. 
and QllANTin" HPIlVLYINli. 

S un 1 1 flc.lt I on <| iiiolumcnti 
enlnr I.i'Cluicn - mil, nn- 
did MOB with .rn.D In llio tleld* 
ntetiilonoil, lonallicr with nasi- 
doctoral axpenonen In leaching, 
r« search unduir mdiuirloa nead 
apply. The noai nC Lociurer 
would ri-qulfo n minimum 

a iuUllcaton ol a manor i 

egiao. 


apply, The jioai 
would n-quIAi 


Lcciurer 
minimum 
manor a 


dcniM. 

„ Botary rango per annum : 
Senior _ _ Lecturer. (ram 
*MV- ,r >.SUO io MX .n.'kiij nnd 
Lcciiircr Ironi * M S 1 A.'JOfi io 
M52B,nao. , Pnssnar. .mslaUncr 
lav auccryxful ciudldJie*. Pro- 
benalita fUl " 1 ul111 ■"■mHc.h 
8 Apply in liegiur.ir. VeMbikh- 
jnom Moctiou. LJnivuralil SJina 
Malayaia. Mlnden. Panang. 
Malaysia. Enclose pFraon.il 
Vila* and reference i. 

Tho eloKing dale ut receipt ol 
a^Skallan la lal Heploniber. 

. i 'Chech with your loc.il 
bank lor up-io-dMa evciianga 
rale r . 

NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY OL Ol AliO 
Dunedin 

i ^se^ E 0 m E , N N cE n,E 

^ Appilcailpiu are lnvtlod for a 
Toachlng I ellowahlp, available 
in ponirimenu oi ihe Faculty 
of Scldncot .Duties will Include 
leaching and research, the In* 
ter nonually . bclnp dir 

tsbssj J r o, 

r«Mr :NZS4ij 

.Furtjior ]»>(lcdlir, ard avall- 
bIb from tin AsaoLlailon of 

mnnuml^ _ Unlvorilllei 

. Oordon .Square. 
I OPF. or from mo 
the. university, 
close on SAnlem* 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY OP WAIKATO 
Ham II Inn 

EECTURQH 'SENIOR 

LEfTTUnf.n IN. ED L'CAl ION 


Iff MRUIfANtCAL. KNCIINSBntN.tl 
AyiiltCAllons are Invited fa 1 
Rib ubiivn appolnlmnnt jj, ffl 
Dep.irhiienl or Mochnnlffl 
Eiiginiorlng fho appointmof 
Kill be In Ihd 1 lioimodynBinle 
And rinl'l Mechnnlca Division 0 
Lho DoiMriiiicnl of MacFianlra 

S iglnuerlnu Tim Dlylilon i 
•IvinallilB lor Icnrhinn sni 
icircli In Ihe nroas of lliqr 

S lndiruain lea. fliml incdinnlcd. 
a* riviidinkj and ham liunBier, 
with paUKuUr aiiulkaUans ti 
Intel, i.i I in mbi i si Ion ongtong 
nli'SH and sj'jrk Ignlilon. nnd 
r.lillal flow lurhuiuarlilnery. The 
cn nill'Li in will hi> oxjiociod in 
undnrMLn mid suimri’lir, la- 
■earcii In omi of llio ubova 
fl'ihl' under Hie dlreclloli or 
PrafiiBiie R. S. Uenaon. 

Snlnry oil III" scale U.I1B lo 
£4 .H'<A ii«r .utniini ( under 
review ■ wim U.9.9. 

Hnquo 3 is lur ui’pltcilon forma 
and lurilior uantciilnra. quoilnd 
refi-n'iire ME'7a-CJ. xhonld b6 
fi ri wfc r* 1 *! 1 . „ ,a . ,hp - IlnDlstr.ir. 
UMIPr. H.O Box bfl. Moiichos- 
lor .Mni» i iJD. in whom com- 
plelMl .iriollc.itloris should ba 
relumed by Iflih AiiuubI. 1973. 


tlj/^l^l^llY 

LAN 111 'A HH r'KNTHK 


SHEFFIELD 

Tiik UNIVEHHlrV 

DEPARTMENT Of UOl'ANY 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1.8.75 


MiVNCIU£8Tlsn 

THE I in tv 1.1(91 1 V 

insiiumt: oi sctlni.k 
ANIj TE«:IINOLOOV 

I.Ki; I Illli AII1P |N 
CICI.MICAI. ENfllNEKIIINlI 

A pulk h nla Huiiiid nnsseSi a 

8 <"*i.l lion,, ura degree in clicml- 
cal * mil I leering ,md uraferonco 
will he given |n those with 
lili, h»r 'loqreci nnd -nr Indus- 
trial mxi, •• rleiiie. J hi* iuccom- 
teisfm nnol Irani will ho ox- 
iiecind io »eath ,n iho .iron ol 
lieu i and ■■ms* irnniinr and be 
coniribulu acllvotv 


Iteut and iiihss Ir.insfor and be 
proiiared m coniribulu acllvotv 
lo ihu work it tho rotearrii 
urouo r,ii nidi* ir.iiufer In 
*i*ii. uj linn nroicSMa. Thu 
Unnarhi.fiii is well cnuinned 
for holli t'.'iiL* I ill i si nnd reiaarch 
WurV: . 

. Nalar, will b>> on a scale 
rlflnp in s:.i.H'b> iivr annum 
i roilserl frmii Isl October 
I 'ITS. io «:» i.DOu in-r "iiiiumi. 

Iln lines is fur ni'idlratlon 
forms and lurilnT nsrllf uliirs 
Quiiitua rolcrenio numlior 
Ct. T'J t: i. should he 
addrasseif iho lienlslrdr. ' 


I'M 1ST. P.O. llnx Hit. Mon- 
chesior Mliii lljn. lo whom 
lcji,i(i|uIuiI nni'lli ulloni should 

S o iHlurni-,i hy uu|i, August. 
'.'To. 


OXFORD 

Till: UNIVilltSIIV 

umi.i. Pitot-'css ot < ship or 

TIIK INTER PlikrATlON Of 
HOLY SCIHl'TUnE 

llip elerlurs Inieml lo nrocool 
In an nieclkin tu the Oriel Pro- 
fessurslilii of the lmor,iroiaUon 
or Holy S' rip I urn which will 
hi l^ vac.' m r on 30 Sup I amber. 

Ih« )M|iend ol iho nrorossor 
will by nui loss ihun KH.bR', n 
year and la under review . iTu- 
IHor luirllciiMra m/i\ bo oblnlned 
Jr?. 1 .’ 1 ,l,r Rnuljlnii'. Uni vers Ii, 
Ol ficus. t, 'oiling ion square 

r"' !* y V ,cnn 

appilCHlIona snlno.cciplBai, tinm- 

i5?iimXS? i rp,< T B * , ' J ™ l Wlthoui 

I??. l i m . on,u . ,a ' ba rncolvej 

noi I slur ihan 31 Ociobar, l'J73 

THE OPEN UIY1YEUSITY 

KAc.nr.rv of Airis 


.n. A WK,r 1 i.fa »" Tu (s; 

;,rS» n m V »,£■ 

anon as poastbl* ihcreafier. 
«i£. na , ld “ ,M Sifoutd ha vn good 

fmi.nl K°J fc involves BcadDinlc 

coruld e rablo 11 Ira woVt* ra 1 1 0 n ' »"d 
wlu,, n sea In : fia.tlh- 
l* f ‘f »nnuin i under 
p,u> "ireihold pav- 


OXFOltD 

ti»e uNivensrrv 

'n«»nrt to lira- 

udfl^falF e-frXni^ pl Q ro w ^ cl1 
30 i 577 ac n an 8 Q iA*mb«r 

. ..V 1 ? BHpo.id or Iho 
S?SL 'tsA ihiut 

w rovl 
rs jnny 
ReflUt 


OXFORD 



IFF AaSIM 4 gp llrw^ , « , i^mf. I*/ Ww ct j£ ^ 

ru 0 ijr , Iho°uid Ll d O «®i ^ 


ifl.A ALiaiwr ot Aria degrod, 
fiwornbly In i.lngu lilies dr 
EhBjlall. Prohirunco will uo 

given to I'anilidaivs whu cosiees 

a Me a ter nr Aris ilegroe m tha 
tgnchiiig of English as h suconu 
language : Hli A Dlnlnma In 
F.ducailou or an egiilvaiuni pro- 
MSslonal loach, nu nun I Ilk allot, : 


{ .nuconoii or an equietilunl pro- 
esslonal lOAChing nunlllknllon ; 
(lllj Proforoncc will be given 
to Candida los who li.ivc e.\ „erl- 


aneg in loach mg C uu I IhJi as a 

I acond language and ex per lciu.fi 
n irallilng l.'Bdifra. 

Twu posts ul I.Ci.1 L'ltLH 111 
thp Division oi Imerprciatiun 
and rmnnlatinn 

One puai ol l.K'.IT'lil li ui 
tho riaid oi pnA«.iii:Ai. 
TRAN9LA ITON . « tandhlaies 

Should possos* « Masinr'a 
degree In M,ilnv tfludles or 
Enniuli. 

Ono po* i ol LbLII’fiLH in 
Hie Held ol INTF.IWIIKT A I ION 
TliCOH V . rjuidhlalos si i on hi 

f assosa : — A Mast ora de>jr<>c in 
ranch language and l.itcraiuro 
from a recogiiln'd I'nlmrsny 
or a Masters ilogrep iron, a 
racognlccd Unlvnrally and 

i houul have followed a coursn 
n French. E’cpcrlencn In ron- 
erencu tuui >.>i snii-i ii.iilun.il 
intL-rprul.it Ian : knuwh-iigi- uf 

Bahasa Malaysia and i.ngitsh 
will bu nn jav.iniagc . 

Salary Scale ion liiMuiivei 
lAtinrov. aig. cquk.i: j.'j.-ioO 
by J:iO‘i lu u.k'-fi '.a. Ii,’. by 
£103 lu £.3.3X1 l.irtik-niy Hur 


£3 4011 hy £ln.3 lu ' 

Ho View Jiblul £4,1 ir. I,y £163 

10 F..1.636. Ihe com 

salary far Lcclui'-rs wiili a 
PlI.D. d DU roe shall b<- VJ.K3A 


per annum. 

Furilicr unrlli ulars nnd 
appllration form* are olitjiuabio 
front Ihe A<euii Lill'in ol 
LomnianwDallli llnlvorslllos 
(Aiipls.i, 56 tlordon Square, 
London. m'Cih. ni>i'. 

The closing d.iu- lur the re- 

a of ujiiille.il tons Is 27 
lit. I , '7rt. 


R1I0UKSI A 

TIIL MNIVI.ItSI I Y 

I.EI-l I'lIF.SIIII'b IN I1IL 
INHTIIl'IL 01 i:Dlu:ArlON 

Hoccni ihnoturi'ivnls in Afri- 
can . Primary l.duvatlon In 
Rliadasla lire likely to lead m 
iho creation oi two lerlurr- 

^ pi for early 1 <i76 In Hw 
JjlUlo of Cdurallan 
Tho duties attached lo III" 
posts would In vo I vi, (onstdor- 
ablo work In preparing cxporl- 
apeed toachcra to becomo lee- 
tyrara In Teachera' Coiioites. 
In addition, tlm limiiiuln oper- 
ates. broadly In llio urea of 
Tucher Education throughout 
ihb country, ami m-iches In lha 
H.Ed, dog roe Wllhln Ihu lint- 

Appllcollons Iron, paoiiln 
Will, oxiiericnce and Inloreals 
In ono or more oi Ihe follow- 


Appllcollons Iron, paoiiln 
tvlll, oximrlcnce and inloreals 
n ono or more oi Ihe Inliow- 
l|,p fields aro invited: Toachar 
Education. Infant Education. 
Ungllah and Suclolqgy. 

Salary Scales louprox. Sier- 


a K6.Han. by. CJ6.V ' (a 
, Uoih perm, nop, . pan- 
I terms and ahori-icnu 
otVoraS ,wo vcar coniracn ore 

towards tranapori or offocls on 
anpo intmenl Insiallailon loin 

up of one j car's 

Unlurnlshi-d 
v u r Jccniuliiodjllon 
V'”^ ar \' D od Tor a period ol ai 
...“'f 00 , lor porsona 

rocruilcd from outside Hho- 
. Sd 9l>allrel leave and 
»- 1 " " orililc ' vlsiis Willi 
unn°» a . ,,owo n<S- Superannua- 
i'hn d Ifi* . 41 d . *vhomca 
JSSSk'Xll c ,? n,rncl » : Family 
fr!"i«rmri “or “L'RWkiiro toward! 
iranyoori of cfiocld. Asakl- 

mSIiiI?’ “i 01 !! 10 d " 1 1 on r « r 
&hndeala r0C tDd * f0,n nul »l«*P 
rnmni^ , °^.. .‘•nMUCallOllS 'a|V 

?L^'.%V P a j"«"on1 MO cx 0 n f cr%!^ 


. U,7fl - «0 Iho nw\t 
bo h obuii.c{? BP P «» c **' p « May 


■ SIERRA LEONE 
the UNis'Enanv 
FOUR AH UAY OOL'LEGt: 

»fSW,r ’ 

T&' 






dMiarliuont. k-noble 
fWlu October l or *ucl, taler 
ffljle oi may bo urr.inuod, to 
Pin COUrjoi In ocologlrni c«ni- 
nunoril* of natural unvlrnniuon- 
ffll acloncn lesperloncn in poi- 
lllllon Mud to* n d v.iiila gious ■ , 
aftd nlio io assist In xiuraea 
m bcoIuuv. liicludlnu floM 
court as. 

IntllM salary In unuv 
£8.77fl lo t.3,.3«iO on luutuiuil 
SCdJO £2.778 lo fln.llfUt. 

Particulars from Heglsirar. 
and SorrBiary. ‘Hit- univarsllv. 
Snoff lelcl S lu 2 I N . in whom 
apiillcotlon* i five cnplui" 
■hoiilil bo sent by September 
n " h ^'| l7,l ‘ U 0 "* 0 Hof. 

SHEFFIELD 

Tilt: UNIVCKHI I Y 
□ LPAIIIMCNT Ul 

r.LOCillAI'HY 

AupliCdlkina are luvliod iron, 
UEOiIKAPIIUIIS for n nual of 
JUNIOII IIFSbAIH'-H 1 LI. LOW 
In llio abovo Dopiiriinant. inn- 
atilo from I October. I'.'7fi 
Tenure one year In iho Ural 
Instance, rouewnblo for iwo 
further yoars Snl.irv in rang" 
II, lor kuhi-.irdi mid An-ilonuiiH 
Stair — ill .8H‘i in £2. 717 with 
auuerunntiailon provision. 

I'lirilior jiarilculjrs from |ii<> 
HegUtr,ir nnd Secrehiry. to 
whom npullrallonn (-> copies- 
should bn soul by Annus,. 

I "7.6. 'JuolC I, el. III. 


SHEFFIELD 

TIIC UNIVEnsil'V 

DEPARTMLNI Ol CNULISII 
li ten Arum: 

Api'llcallona ,irn invllnd for 
the post ol LKCTUnnil tn 
ENULISH UllinATURF lenriblo 
from 1 October, 1<>73. or a 
data lo bo arranged. Candi- 
dates should have a special in* 
lores. In Drama und be dtp- 

B und to contribute ,o nm 
eiurtmoni’a work In (ho fluid 


dates should |,avu a special In* 
lores! In Drama und be ore- 

B lind to contribute ,o nia 
eiurtmoni’a work hi (ho fluid 
dr Practical Umiiui. fnllld, 
salary in the range C2.77H io 
£5.3»0 on iho nullonul acalu 
C2.77R to £ii.RT>0. 

Particular* from Ihe noQIS- 

» ar and Bocrotarj', Tho Unlver- 
ty. Shefftoid STU UIH lo 
whom applications in copies, 
at i oiild bo aunt hy 12 Snpirnt- 
ber. 1470. Quoting rufuranci- 
R.'JMS 'Dl. 


SHEFFIELD 

THE UNIVEnSIIY 

DUPAHTMENT OK 
ENGLISH LITE RAt'U Ilk 


Applications are Invited fa I 
uio non or LucrrtJiicn in 
ENGLISH LITERATHRE Iona bln 
front lal Ociobor 1 'j 75 or o 
date lo bo arranged. Condi- 


(Iaips should Ita vo u spado | 
miorest III Dnunn and 
bo prop* rod io Lonlrlbiiio la 
tho Doparimauri work In the 


(ho Donariniaurs work In the 
field or Practical prom-i. 

Initial salary In Ihd ronn* 
£2-778 lo CA.VlO on (hi- 
notional acalo £2.778 lu 

KirlkulHrs from Ihe Regis- 
irar and Socrularv. The uni- 
Verilty, Shcfllold, SIR 2TN. 
lo Whom annllcatldns iflvu 
cduIoJi should bu som hy 
12lh Beplombor 1U7.3. Quot- 
ing Her. u.266 'Ai- 


SHEFFIELD 

THE UNIVEHBIIV 

CHAIR OF ENr.LlSH 
LrrCHATURF. 

A p|il lea II on* arc Invlled for 


A pp I lea Ilona arc Invlled for 

c,|A",",r"’or t'tt 1 

rURE tunable Iron, .1 dale lo 
bo nrrangod as early us pos- 
■llila In llio session I '.'70-76. 
A scholar with Inlnrnsis In Hie 
llloraluru of (hu period, hi-lwaun 
1750 anil (he urosont day 


1750 and (he urosont ilav 
would bo prerorrfd. 

Salary in Ihni.inau approved 
for pruruaiorlnl oppoluiniantii 
wiili auporanrtuallon provision 
l urihor itorilcuiuri from Iln- 
Rontstrar and Sern-iory. Tim 
UnTvcraily. Shofflold 3lu 2 IN. 
10 wliuiu up pH, alloiia i one 

copy only » ahmild It-* sen, by 
flu SnptuiiilK-r, l'7r« IJuul'u 
lief. II.UOT.III. 4 

SHEFFIELD 

the UNivruan v 

i.Eci unrn in uvw 

Applied lions are Htvltod lur 
innablu from 

t -lober 1 . 1675 or such lotor 
io as 
tl 


"~?9 Vt' i°nablu"Von . 

Ociobor i. 1675 or such loior 

ivnunUon provision. 

FurUior paHleulArs, from ih, 


io as ntny bo arrangod. In 
ilnry In (ho rango £2.77H 


COMMITTEE OF 
VICE-CHANCELLORS 
AND PRINCIPALS 

feralfk- ***** ot 




a*!; ,'M„r — 

l vui 

|J> EA.tmo nor annSm' 4 ' i a ' 7 « 

Academic noglxtror 
Phone Uuiidroru 7|4iu or '?>■ 

|houl.| he sen. Ul AagtSftfc 


OXFORD 

»«• UNivunsnv 

lu,Dli S. ra s ^H RS,np 

cee^„2»..J„ n ra n ^H^ 

holowursMu ol S-nskrlt "jSfh 

riia Mtnenri uf Ihe nrolBuitf 
will bo noi less then lien 
a year and U undo" roii^ 
riinlier uarllcukiri uijy 
mined from Ihu llonlstrar nm 
varsity Offic-s. Wohln^ 
Square, Oxford OXl ,'l7 
wliqiit a npilc .titans ■*£ 

(iLto'bS? 1 ^.^ 01 '■’ ,nr lh9B “ 


Polytechnics continued 


Polytechnics 


CITY OF 

LONDON I'Ol.Yl'kniNK 
Dcporluienl of P(vckolo|; 

LECTURERS (Grade II) 

. Two pink are non luuHi 
in His Department of C«)iliekty 
une iif tylilch i, likely m h< an* I 
purary and fur t< nu-nili. m nu 
first iiisiance. 

f. I’vyclinlliigiiisiics and lie- 
auagu dcvclonnie.il. Tesvhinj n- 
pcrlcnco In thinking, rriigooii 
problem vilvi.ig anJ cugiilliw pio- 
vesses wiiuld Ik cvpcctcJ. Pipe- 
rience in cybemelk-s and hcluvioui 
Simula lion would hu m *j, u . 
tage. Iiivolvenw.il In .lie dcid- 
opment or poti-grud.ci.c *nd pan- 
■ Imo courses vuiivcnilag Un£u,,t. 
numeracy ami remedial probW 
related to these orens would be 
expected. 

, 2. Pill (ini- igivul p->viigtiv, 

kiperienue In animal iiehitioui 
Hiid/ur psj Ji,,pliumiiiLiili£'. hi<uU 
bo an adviiiHkyc. This pod (lo 
involves teacluns lu ihr rail-tint 
M.Sc. ennrsc in The Nun.* 
physinloglvtil Basis nf Dalnilour 
CQiidldutes should pwci 
leaching und ivsdorch cipolknw 
npproprlaic in unJcigiBdinu 
MudlcH of P»)Lhi-|r,py tviihia the 
BA/HSc Modular Degree .NcJkdii 
ami ol pusl-gmduab: level. 

•Salary avc-irjh.g i«i Rumhun 
(FE1 Kcpuri: l.eelurer II U,2»- 
L3.A9.1 -I- jf.351 l.nndon Wclgmiif 
Further ilriail\ mill mi arfl '■ 
'■ul i on lei ni may bi obitM 
Imm ilie .tnhuuu Sen flan. 
ol l.ondon I'olvie, link, II?-* 
Iloniuhtllu h, l.oiiJi'ii f:t’.* I W. 


Plymouth Polytechnic , 

i. 

Lecturer II 
in Genetics 

Wi Lh experience of ; 
leaehiiiB basic genelics - 
and with nn interest in . ' 
plant breeding, ,c«£ f 
logical genetics, or. Iis h . 
genetics. , 

SALARY SCALE ; 
LliCTURER lf - j 
£3 ,279-15, 493 .. \ 

Application -‘forint, 
returnable • in ^ 
weeks, may be obtained., 
from : 

Personnel -Officer : 

. (THE ,1/8) r-.:- ' 

Plymouth PoJytecli0)c» 

. Drake’s Cirpns,. . ,;. .. 

Plymouth PL4..5AA • 




olniod • 3K 


School of Engineering and Science 
Division of Science 

Reader in Instrumentation - 
Temporary Appointment 

Applications are invited for an appointment as 
Readei on a temporary basis for a period of two 
yoars, 

The successful candidate will be expected to 
undertake and supervise research in Instrumentation, 
With a bias towards Physical and/or Medical 
Instrumentation, contribute to the teaching of 
postgraduate courses and short courses in this liekl. 
and be able to attract finance for supporting reseaich 
from Government bodies and/or industry. 

Lecturer II In Paramedical Studies 

Applications are invited for Ihe above post in tho 
Held of Psychology to cover both psychological and 
behavioural topics on the modular BSc Science 
degree, and on the Remedial Therapists diploma 
course. Experience in modular course design and In 
leaching Remedial Therapist students would be an 
advantage. 

Division of Engineering 

Senior Lecturer in Mechanical 
Engineering 

Applications are invited for the above appointment in 
Ihe Division of Engineering. The main responsibility 
for the successful candidate will be lecturing and 
laboratory development in Stress Analysis to 
Honours standard on the BSc (CNAA) Mechanical 
Engineering degree course. 


School of Communication 
Cultural and Community Studies Unit 

Part-time Lecturer in Literature . 

Applicants should have a' major interest In English, 
European and American fiction and its social 
contexts from 1 Bth Century io present day. He/she 
will be required to teach on evening courses, shuit 
courses for teachers ahd to contribute to 
interdisciplinary Cultural Studies programmes. 


Reader . E6352-E8780 (under review) 
Senior Lecturer E4657-E5361 (bnr)-C5763 
(under review) 

Lecturer II E3021-E4827 (under review) 
plus Threshold Agreement for all posts. 


Details and application forms from The Establishment 
OfficerThe Polytechnic of Central London 309 
Regent Street London WI R 8AL. 01 - &80 2020 
Ext 212. Closing date 18 August 1 975. 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS & MANAGEMENT 

Research Assistant 

.i • 1 

Required from isl October, 1975, to participate In a 
one-year "project on Hiring Practices and. the Employ- 
jnpnl Females, The aludy ia financed jointly by 
Ihe' Manpower Services Commission and Training Ser- 
vices. Agency and , the salary, will be an- a scale from 
&2i3Q0 to E2.800 per annum. Applicants .should have 
a good /honours degree arid preferably an Interesl in 
labopr economics. . . • 

Closing t dale (wo weeks after appearance o! this ad- 
vertla^rn'ent. ' - - J • " . ’ 

'Abptf,p,a(iQd[ ; fprms and' further ■ particulais ,from Pro-' 
feasdhP|.4;;‘Sloanei Debarlment of EdonomlCB & Man- 
- ■^® n )^hI,-P'5i8!ey ;Cdltege dl -Technology, High Street, 


P 

P 





Applicalions are Invited lor the lollowinn posis : 

Faculty of Environmental Sludias 
Departmenl ol Archiledme 

An Envlronmcninl nostgiif-i In Auli.iGi.iuie ,-.l senl.it L-ilmtr nr ruj ■- 
C nnd! Oat ns ahoi-ld t>(> *x>nip«t«i>i in hn, k Rip r-incl.cai ■srpin.iiilon ol 
Environmental I'kycIcG lo Itiu (Ilmou ol l-mUing* 1 c -,r t.ii.-i t-.r-srlenc" 
de&irablo. ,nn S/AO iSGA) 

Interim Faculty of Ail & Design 
Senior Lecturer in Communication Design 

AnpilCHliofa nto Invited lot r, Senior Ltrutrr, , 0 .oi-tilbulG to lh" 
W'>, k ol llio CommunKal.uii DvS.gri Cc-mst e? a rlf.vlgri It.ichei null 
as a t o-onllnntO' ol aiudlus aausj llio mim.i aioas M audio vkI-jO. 
typogiapl.lcs and photoo. aphy CandloAies should hove EuhslAnllul 
a*pa(iencr as 'lesl(incrK In one oi c-iMdi nl iho abo>n mobs anil bo 
In sympathy v.llti ll>u generally approach ol .he 11111 , 1 . 

I /to f S/AO ?66B> 

Senior Associate Lecture in FAslilon/Texllle Pctlan to li-.nrh Pieso 
PosIgn/MAmdack'ie Cnr.dMniea should hsvo orpanunce .11 'ha 
maikoil no /promotion cactor of Iho Fashion Inrliie.iy. So.no tuathipj 
enperlonra is (foslinhlc- The- pe.tod ol Appoint muni v/HI ho fc>, ono 
yoa, in ll.u IliM leslnricu. l-nl mav t-o nneai ■) loi a lui.h«r *<>■<■ 

fflef S/A0 25BCI 

Applicalions ate also Invited loi an Associate Pmi-Mme Locluier lo 
leach audio vMoo work 10 communication design atudents Candldalea 
should hnve experience of communlly/eductilloriBl use 0 , media. 

fflef. S/AO 2560) 

Faculty of Arts 

Department of Teaching Studies 

Lecturer II In Ir.foni E ducal I on. requited Irom 1 Jnnunry 1S78. 10 
contribute 10 an Innovating pre-service loecher education programme. 
Candidates should have relevant expeiience In Infant Education. 

tSel. S/A0.266B ) 

Faculty of Human Sciences 

Lecturer II In Social nnd/nr Public Ad.nl. ilsiiollon required to load 
oprlon In DA Sociology Comae with Piolesslnnul Studies and lo neelct 
wllh oihsi pro! oast ori» l comsua in the Fecuhy. Appinpilnto acadamlc 
quBlilkRikxis ro'iuiiort nnd 10 lova .11 p.acllcol o'poilonco desirable 

(Ret. S/A0 256FI 

Faculty of Science 
Department of Mathematics 

HoBoarch AsRlalonl lo work in ihe hold ol ihr: history ol n.niluimnllCA 
nnd astronomy, with special refoionce lo Enofand abc.l 1600 

(Pot S/ AO 2500) 

Salary Scales : Senior Lecturer/ 

Benior Associate Lecturer E4.206-C5.412 
Lecturer II E2.670-C4.478 

Associate Lecturer E1,0BB-E1,790 

All iibovo ucalus 
under iovIovv) 

C1.544-C1.654 


Research Assistant 


(Plus npprcpilaln London All.nvjnce end Threshold Puvm-.n.a) 
Application form nnd luither delnlla (rent ■ 

Academic Staffing Office (2) 

North East London Polytechnic 
Forest Road, London E17 4JB 
• Tel : 01-527 2272 Ext 157 

North East London 
Polytechnic •' 

Closing data: 26 Augual, 1975. Please quote above raf. numb At. 


Ulster College 


Northern Ireland 
Polytechnic 

■ FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

SCHOOL OF 
MARITIME STUDIES 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER- 
MARINE ENGINEERING 

An opportunity lor a Marine . Engineer lo widen 
his experience by teaching appropriate subjects 
at various levels In courses leading to DoT Cer- 
tificates of Competency and HND in Shipbuilding 
Technology within the School of Maritime Studies. 
Applicants should hold the First Class Certificate 
of Competency In Marine Engineering and prefer- 
ably ba Chartered Engineers. , ; ; : 

• The; Faculty laboratories are new, extensive and 
extremely well equipped and the teaching facilities 
ere also of a high order. Scope (or research and 
Industrial collaboration are provided and stall are 
actively encouraged to utilise these and the other 
considerable opportunities tor staff development, 

SALARY SCALE: 

£2,670-£4,206 (Efficiency Bar) 
£5,010 (Work Bar)- £5 f 41 2 

. For Lecturer ll/Serilor Lecturer posts.- starting 
salary rpay. be at ahy point of the aeflia. Normally,, 
this; would be within. £2.670-£4.206 but for. persons 
of appropriate qualifications and experience, this 
can: be at a higher point. Alf soalea are subject 
to an addiriopal' £229 . threshold payment epd are., 
Under lev lew with effect from! 1 April. 1975. 
the Polylechrilc occupies a seml-rural position on. ;' . 

a 114 aore oampiia overlooking tlid' sea at Jordans- . . 

town, a pleasant pnd quiet residential area. Thera .; 

Is e scheme of assistance with, removal ' expenses. ; . . 

Further particulars' arid application forms whl.oh-; 

1 must be. rOlurried. by August 25, -may be obtained r 
'• hy telephoning Whileabbey .65131 exi'ensfort ; 2243 ' ' i 
or by writing to : . ' ; 


the Northern Ireland Polytechnic, 
Newtownabbay, Co. Antrim, BT37 OOB 




REGIONAL COUNCIL - 


NAPIER COLLEGE Of 
COA1ft q .KRCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

The opporliinilies exist lo join a major DEVELOP- 
MENT PROJECT within Ihe NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME IN COMPUTER ASSISTED LEARNING 
The Proiect will extend the scope nnd application ol 
on existing Mathematical Laboratory nnd involves 
co-operation work v/ith Falkirk and Paisley Colleges of 
Technology. 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 
(Ref. 4M/1) 

The person appointed will assist with Ihe specification 
ot the system, the deBfgn and preparation of leaching 
materials, liaison between the co-operating institutions 
and will have a role In the educational evaluation ol. 
lha project. Applicants must possess experience in 
teaching service Mathematics in the Further or Higher 
Education sector. A knowledge ol computing would 
be an advantage. 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATOR (Rel. 4M/2) 

The person appointed will assist with the evaluation 
and be expected to use a variety ol evaluation methods - 
with Ihe various groups concerned with IhB protect. 
The Projocl is broad in its concept and will givo scape 
for initiative. Applicants should possess a degree in 
Education, or a feinted subject, with some specialisa- 
tion in psychology and/or sociology. 

PROGRAMMERS (Ref. 4M/3}' 

TWO programmers me required to develop the soft- 
ware lor a mathematical interfacing language providing 
poweiful mathematical facilities lo non-contpuier 
specialists. Applicants should have some scientific 
programming experience, preferably using Fortran IV. 

A variety of computers will be used and experience 
with a mini-computer would be an advantage. 

All the posts are tenable until November 1977 and the 
starling salaries will ba : 

Educational Development 0 Ulcer £2,667 lo £3,894 

Educational Evaluator £2,667 to £3.171 

Programmers £1,982 to £3,681 

For all posts, placing will depend on qualifications and 
experience. 

Further particulars and application forms from the 
Academic Registrar, Napier College ol Commerce and 
Technology, Col inton Fload, Edinburgh EH10 5DT lo 
whom applications should be returned within 14 days 
ol the appearance of this advertisement, quoting 
reference number. 


$ 


STRATHCLYDE 

Regional council 
Department of EDUCATION 

LANARK Sub -Region 


BELL COLLEGE. OF TECHNOLOGY, HAMILTON 
Post L/EOS/9 

COLLEGE REGISTRAR 

Salary Grade A.P.IV {£3,321-£3,e81 ) 

Salary Scale under National Review 

(RE -ADVERTISEMENT) 

With iNb eppiovsl or the Scottish Local Government Srett 
Commission Replications ere Invited lor this Senior Poll in 
Bell Callage ol Techno logy. Hamilton. 

The Reglskar It the Chief AdmlnlaUatlve ©Ulcer ol the 
College end Is responelbre lo the Principal for $|l admlnis- 
native services end non-teaching llptf with lha. exaapUon 
ot the Libra; y Stafl . • 

Applicants ahoy id pieleiebly hold' a Untyetaily Degree or 
afmller, Suitable' qualiAdallon and, should have admlnJUfa 3 
live experience In e-poettlgp ol major reibenaitUlfty In' the 
Paid of Maher 1 education or or public b dm Inlei ration. • 
’Mortgage faci lilies : removal expanses | mipor'annvillan ; 
alaVnM esauiance schemas. 


Previous applicants need not re-apply ai (hay will b« 
automatically leconsldered and oihar inlngs being equal, 
preference will be given to Local Government Employees 


In 8coHand. 

Application forma ebtalnablo horn lha AatlMam D'loclor ol 
Manpower Seivlcoa, Regional OHIcet, HAMILTON, ML3 
OAQ, should be rdurned by 1 Bits AUGUST, 1576. 

. fl. M, 0. McCulloch, 
Dlrottoi of Monpa-ver Services. 


SHEFFIELD 

' ' ^POLYTKCllNIC .. , 

pCPAjUTMEUT ni^ 
ECONUMICq AND HUBINBS 









. SHEFFIELD 

pdl.YTtCUNlC' 

nEPART^ENI OP' 1 1 till AN 
AND nEHIONAi.' STUnlRS 

■ ! -nia peraoo floiinlnun wlr 
‘.loin, a .rnuiii-dlsc.-tiillniin' ii<an 

■ enoaucit In K-aemnn and courai 


. engdaeit In itachinp anif cauraft , 
i ■dBvoUipmmf et undvrohiduaio, 

.. and _ postBraiiuala ■ levels. (to 
. much end coneuiuiRcp.an) one 
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Polytechnics continued 


, KINGSTON 1'OI.YTliCHNIC 
School of Ecoiiitmlcv uutl Pnlilu.-^ 

Lecturer II/Senior Lecturer 
in International Economics 

Applicants should have a higher tlcgreo and pre- 
fcr.ibly teaching experience. Tlie successful applicant 
will lie expected to teach International Economics as 
tin option on two degrees offered in die School : also 
to i each in aero -economics to fir si- and second-year 
students on a number of courses. Appointment to sturt 
as Minn us convenient. 

Salary : Senior Lecturer, £4,70i-£5,9lu 
Lecturer IT, E3,l(i8-£4,974 
(inclusive of threshold and London ullnwnnco). 

Further details and application /omit ( to be 
returned by Tuesday , 26th August. 1975) from Appoint- 
ments Officer, Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, 
Kingston upon Thames , KTl 2EE. 01-540 1366. 


H11IS10I. 

1IIK I'OLV TECJINIC 

dkpaiii,-.ii:nt cjf compute!) 
BII'IHIS ANII MATHEMATIC! 

ii:\ii<(NiAi«v i.ccTimBrt 

i ( I r.wtn I) 

dlls l« n 1 yenr npnaliil- 
uii'iii. • itnim* i«i coiiiiiii'Eiio as 
inun ii « imAi! Ill u, , 

A.) ■ i .1 It . 1 1 1 1 a sliiiulil he Slila tft 
pai'li In mtn or moro oj tits 
Iroan or malhr-nintlci a la list lea. 
cumin illn v untl daia pracvKlna, 
Thv U<n jriinoni Is reiuonilbn 
far IhP Kdchlno or iheso sub. 
Wls nirrufls ilto whale Holy- 
link ii nd Ilia successful can- 
Ian- ran exncLf to rind him- 
l ii'tir iiitiii IIND or 1st year 
i>orci> lovsl courses to stu- 
anli who <tra not specializing 
ihv»e urojb. 


, BoUry Scale: E1.R69 

K-VAV, iun>lnr review). 


to 


Hurunu salary nccordln 
lallKialluiis olid ox perl 
S hljlirr si.irllfta sslnry 


load iinnnurs graduates 


rdlnq to 

I ierffincA 
nry for 


KAXMELD 
I IIK I'CI I . VlTiC.H NIO 

dniiMH. or NATUKAI. 

Him.Nf.rs 

MIIVMI'HI 

IlitJKAIICH ASH la I an rs 

l*iuil s tin.- j valid bin for llrn.l- 
uair I'hjrilLlSM Inioryaiod In 
wnrlilnu for a hluhor dooroa li\ 
out- or the iaikiwino araas \ 
i 1 • l.jini- scnUorlna (or bio- 
IobIl'H nml othor specimens, 

• a* Hlok n-suluilon angclros- 
i'opy uyiuy a acanniiitf Fabry- 
I'trtil vision 

i 'h titi-clrual and ttrtioiunl 
Prajinriles oi UaAS uuh films. 

rurilicr In fertile lion and an 
apylluaCon fonn may b» ob- 
Uainaii from nr I. k; Ludlow, 
ttij* Phvatcs (Irouii. "Hio ilat- 
(laid I'olk'iuchntr, 

10!'. Ildiflold. Hern », 
nr W'k'i'lniiii' irnifl.'ld r. 


0. ax) 


. Mulliet details nnd nppltcv 
11 oh forms < Id bo relumed by 
fluili August l*>7rti to _Por- 
fpnnei i iff ire*, nrislal Poly- 
jedinli. Ailitvy Down. Bristol 


cjlnklriii 

imn i*i imsi 


da Ir* : Baptoruhor 

quolu rot: 701 






PkHje qu«i ic final Reraroncr 
iLmb»r L -11 • m In all com* 
nnipAUoni. ... i 


Fellowships and 
Studentships / 


SHEFFIELD 

poi.v rruHNic union op 
9rrubBNTB 

APU1NI9THATOR 

SOI to 64,0*1 • 

(Onr-yeir post with Local 
OauBtrunem BupsrsnnuaHon) 

L Tht tiMullvs Cwn.„„ 
abovc-monilanod fliu 


9m 



W QP»I. which U aval la t 
illl r Bapipjnbor, 1970. whi 
•.Union* tn iho public sm! 
t Mahor sdiicailan IB BhBfrts. v 
S*fjl6. Dutlaa cow » wlds 
lus of admin Lsimilari ana 

unngBmenh including aanacvf. 
Kn, nr slsfr. raanagamaiu Af 
*idlnB venture i. ih* provision 

L, sfrnlnisirauvs. steretaijkl 

M. aavuont sarilcas To corf. 
II I too r and orrtcai* or uis 
Hum. iinuicia] admlnlstralloBi 

tixli. and roporl pre pa nil 


LANCASTER 

INK HNIVKII8IIY 

HHOI KRyOHlAL rEf.I.OUailfP 
IN stai isnea 

APPLIED to -file SOCIAL 

SUIENCKB _ 

Aoplkailoiu are Invited froin 

8E8f* ,l " 11 one 



fljv post (which, will nqi 
Involve rauiins leeching) will 
bo hold lor two yoars In. the 
first, in i lance, but 
VBHlhr desires on li 
Ihe fellowship, If 
mil. Ip Mlsbllih i 



c — Miebllsh a 
tho sublatl. ihe Frllow wl! 
Invllcd to apply for this poet. 


Lbncaalur'e 


Stailslic* In the 
m lie in iho Heidi 
liuatlonal Hcaearcn, 
, „ »1obv. ic) Kconomiq 

S nd Utfouraphlfal aMfloia , of 
lag Iona I Planning, id) polUF 
col Science and tnlerneuonal 
RolAllQYia, . foj .Managemeni 


- -i- ,l *BP a * . .Manaeomeni 
and Organ In if o net SclencM, 

p hss^-ss&^A. 

id .work on • problems ' or 
method oooy • anq/or dpplfcfc 

also .bfa wrlcofrtDd rrprn _n “ 

didalai wim other ih« 

The Fellow will, hnvo 
port. of the Uutvenll 
Inc Uam at actlvo ail 

Ilio salary will be ai pro. 
Hissortal level. n 

Furitior'ddMlIs mas 


t«/D 

•isu 



Colleges n and Institutes of Technology 


-i- 


rr_ 


“V4 - 


___ rr 

; BOLTON INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
. | 'Ap^fcatlops are Invited for Uiq post of t 

Principal Lecturer in Pljysics 



Overseas 


The British Council 

invites Rpplicntioiis for the following posts : 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1.8.75 
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Overseas continued 


English Textbook Project (Algeria) 

Two posts— Consul l a nt to the project and Textbook 
Writer. 

Graduates with TEFL qualification and relevant text- 
book writing and syllabus development experienc'd. 
Salary ; Consultant — £4 ,334- £5, 594 pa. 

Textbook Writer — £3,385-£4,264 pa. 

Benefits: overseas allowances; free accommodation. 
One-year contracts 74 REG 

75 CE 14 

English Language Teaching Institute 
(Sudan) 

Academic Director, Khartoum 

Degree, qualification in applied linguistics or limilctr 
relevant field ; at least 3 years' experience. 

Salary : £4,264-£5,524 pa. 

Benefits : overseas allowances, 
renewable. 


Salary : £4,264-£5,525 pa. 

Benefits: oversells mul cliiUIroji’s allowances- free 
accommodation ; medicul scheme ; employer’s portion 
of UK superannuation. Two-year contract, renewable. 

75 U09? 

Lecturer in English (Saudi Arabia) 

Medical Faculty, Riyudli University 

Responsibility for ELT programme for pre-medicil 
students. Candidates, men only, must have TEFL 
qualification and expur lenco. 

Salary : £4,704-£8,047 pn, tax free. 

Benefits : housing and furniture allowance. 


contract, renewable. 


One-yeir 
75 AU 32Ji 


Two-year contract, 
75 CO 111 


Director of English Studies (Thailand) 

DTEC Language institute, Bangkok 

Graduate with TEFL qualification and considerable 

L-xperience. UK citizen. 


Lecturers in English (Algeria) 

Institut de Technologic dc l’Education hi Algiers and 
Constantine 

Graduates with TEFL qualification and experience. 
Knowledge of French essential. 

Salary t £2,746-£4,2G4 pa. 

Benefits: overseas allowance. Two-year contract. 

75 CO 128, 129 


Return fares are paid. Local contracts arp guava mood by the British Council. 

Please write, briefly stating qualifications and length of appropriate experience : quoting 
relevant reference number for farther details and an application form to The British 
Council (Appointments), 65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA. 


— , 4 ^ 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 

The Petroleum Institute of Tripoli requires 
English Language Teachers 
with B.A. qualification in English a/ui 
teaching experience. 

Please send applications to: 

General Director, 

Libyan Petroleum Institute, 
P.O. Box 6184, Tripoli, Libya 


Administration 


QIPPSLAND INSTITUTE OP, 

. ADVANCED EDUCATION 

1976 Staff Appointments 

In addition lo currently advertised scadtailO 
staff spnointmenis available In 1B7B, toe 
Iiutihito IB planning its 1970 staff pppoinlinonts 
And U U anllclpstMl that a number cu 
llUoneliitw positions will become available 

lalpel 




srsas el sllhsr Prlnolj 
ihlTflr. Senior LeolUrar or Lecturer level 
lie will be nd vet Us Ad In due courso. f 

)L OF BUSINESS , 
)CIAL SCIENCES 

* Builnsis Studies - (Bconomlca. Accounting, 
llrative Studies. l.sw,' Perm Menage* 

0 

* Maliiematics 


Lite 


oio^/WeUare Sludiss 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 1 

4 Philosophical and Hlatorlal Foundations of 
Education 

t- Sociology of Education 

* Educational Pflycholo|y 

* Curriculum Sludiss (Primary. Math 
English,* Creative Activities/ Art, . 

Drams, Physical Education] 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
■ AND APPLIED SCIENCE 

lie#—* (Brpvironmanlal Physics, Applied 
nos) ■ 

Mlflsl Boiencoa 

JCHOOl OF VISUAL ARTS 

» P$^m6kJng l8,, 

* fioulphire 

* ^iltKila Studios • \ . 

. : : LlBRARy,, ;:i- 

* Deputy Ubfnnen 1 " 


wig mamma wui os pieaw u 

_ Ininery: informeilpn oonaemtii* 

Current Bcadamla salary acalesarai' ' 

• WlWfPlI Lfloturpp ■“ ItA) 18.971 n.s. 

, Beruerwdlurar - JtAJte.a^ lo 

tWiuWf' ~ | 


lt.8» to 
I16.QH p,«. 

) MtilrtN ijtould be addrseud toi. 

Th« RsuHtrfir, ■ 



State College of Victoria at Coburg 
Melbourne, Australia, 

The State College of Vlotorlo at Coburg, ihuBW 
in Alva Grove, Is a constituent college of the StaW.- 
Colioge of Victoria. It Is under the control of #n 
autonomous council and currently offers ooufju 
in teacher education. Plans ore bBlng preparflo tor.* 
diversification Into other areas ol vocational P r *j - 
paratlon. A numbof of new courses are exps® 1 ^ 
to operate In 1978. 1 • ' : 

Applications are Invited for tho position 9* 

Vice-Principal 

DUTIES: Under the Prlnoipel to osslst In jjj* 
ganarel administration of the Collogei lo axareiu 
leadership In course planning nnd In the aowBniK • 
developmeni ol the College) to convano 
participate |n committees; and lo osrry out juw . 
other duties as the Principal may from time io t* 1 ' 1 
determine. • t • 

QUALIFICATIONS! An approved unlvershf^*’.-' 
grea with post-gredueto quBllftoMlon» f>rsWf®I , 
Including i doctorate. Applicants should ns™.-, 
proven administrative talent, proforebly wiln 
■ essful administrative experience In * dlvemw* _ 
tertiary Institution. Qualities of Integrity. lnw | ** , . ; 

. lual ability end executive ■ drive are eiien**' 
8ALARY: $ A 23 ,699 per annum, • 

Parts' for die successful applicant and 
and reasonable removal, expenses wlil ba •; 
CONDITIONS: Pull details concerning 
, °f emplpyment end Iriformetloniebout thsud'™*” 
and' the’S.C.V, system may ba obtained on spp 
llcation to thej Principal Or. d. Banflald, S.C^« 
Coburg, P.O; Box 179, Co.burfl, - . -. ' , ]■' 

APPLICATIONS - . Applications should 
: curriculum vltaa, the applicant's prtsefti^S: 
and telephone number, the names and addm"^,. 
Of two referees,- and'' the date wheri jayell 8 *".^™ 

■ commenfca duty. • 

NOTfei: The Collage Cduncil resenies' th'e rl gh^^ 
appoint by Invitation or to make nO appolntf!]*'*!- 
In response to this advertisament, , \y 

Applications close on MONDAY, 18th 
78» with ; 

The Principal, . ■ i ' 

State College of Victoria at Coburg, 

P.O. Box 170 
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COUNCIL FOR 

NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS 

Administrative 

Assistants 

• , i •. 

Applications tire invited for two new posts of 
Administrative Assistant. It is Intended that 
the Administrative Assistant will primarily be 
concerned with maintaining links between the 
"academic”. units of the Council’s organiza- 
tion, headed by the Senior Assistant Registrars, 
and the central, administrative services, in 
particular the Council’s Information and Statis- 
tics Unit. Their duties will involve them In 
the preparation of data about courses which 
have been or tire: about to be. validated by the 
Council, assisHnj} in the compilation of statis- 
tics an courses apd students and possibly some 
coinnUttee^wdrk. .Applicants should preferably 
be either graduates followlhg a career in 
^Educational Administration, or persons who 
have already obtained relevant experience in 
an academic institution. 

Salary on appointment will be within the scale 
of £3,251 to £4,787 (currently under review), 
including threshold and London allowance pay- 
ments. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, the Council for Natiqnal Academic 
Awards, 344/354 Gray’s Inn Road, London 
WC1. Closing date for applications 18th 
August, 1975. 


LEEDS 

1 IIR UN1VKHMIIY 

smiooi. or mi dii ini: 

Amillcailona oro luvlii-rl from 
OIIAOUA rUH. preiniHbly with 
lame iiravloua aihulnhlnatlvn 
a\|ioriance. (or h iiuil ol 
ADMINISTHATIVF. AS8I3IANI 
In inn office of the Di-iii 
of ihe raculty of Modirlno. 
rommonrlng aalarV will bo 
within tho range E 2.1 LH lu 
KA.'i'iO lunilor nivli'W, ami 
will take full account nf uuw 
and oualincatlona. 

Application forms . and 
further parilculara iiij.v he oh- 
lalned from ihe neelatrnr. Hie 
oerta LSU iir. 

snro nunibnr 


lalned from Ihe H( 
llnlvaraliy. Loeria 

«?&o. TSfflSi 

■ppllcaliona Jttth A 


: MANCHESTER 
•' THE POLYTECHNIC 

ABBfSTANT SECREIAflV 
(FINANCE* 

Salary Cfl.406 to C6.S64 

We are seeking a tiiuHKIeri 
accountani Wllh exnerlrncr or 
financial ailmlnlBirslian ai a 
responsible level io undcriako 
responsibility for the mun.ign- 
mrni or ihe financial alfalra of 
the Polytechnic i aiuiro.slmnla 
annual revenue expcnoiiuro 
ClO.uOO.OUO > Experience ul 
ihe Educaiion Service would 
be nl\ adveniago hui la not 
oiaenllal. 

The auccoaaful qpplkani will 
lonn pari of Ihe Setrolary's 
Manage in an I learn and will ho 
given oven- onpariunlly lo play 
a lull and effective role In Ilia 
alfalra of the Polytechnic. 

firm aval expenses sclu>me 


Including lodging allowance In 
apiirnprfriii' rales la available. 

further panlculprs are ob- 
Inlnable lioro Ihe R ternary. 
Man (he si or Polytechnic. Lower 
Ormond Siren. Mandioiter, 
Ml 3 6I1X. io whom auitllrj- 
llona with lull detail* Includ- 
ing Ihe nnmes and addresses 
of Ihree nofrroes should be 
seni by 1 8 Aupusi , 1 978. 
Please quote S '-ISA'S. 


Librarians 



jp 


UNIVERSITIES 
SUPERANNUATION . 
SCHEME LTD 

DEPUTY to THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
Universllies Superannuation Scheme Ltd i 9 ihe Trustee 
Company; which is. responsible, at Mti ollice in Liverpool, 
•or the operation of the now Superannuation Schema for’ 
Jhe acaderqia stall of aii UK UnlversiliqB. The Scheme 
to compulsory fbr ail new employees from April 1, 1975, 
.and approximately 55,000 existing staff have an option 
to transfer to il oVer ihe five years up tQ 1980. 

II Is now proposed to appoint a senior person who will 
he. Involved in a variety of Interesting aspects of pen- 
sion- .scheme 'administration,' Including maintenance of 
reoords, calculation end payment of benefits, dealing with 
U P- Ip .750,000. Individual life insurance policies and 
• i^oootlhfl requirements,' and .who will deputise lor ihe 
fi ^ojor (Executive Olficer, 

agree gnd- a proleBBional queitilcatioo and 

fund administration in a responsible post- 



I10UEHB0RDIIBH 
■UNIVERSITY Of 
TECHNOLOGY 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications arc 1 invtied^for illve 
post ut Aa^t^tuiil Utirarlwi 
lAccei'IpnD > to- conirgl ihe 
occeulDjix wciinfi, RitiH Willi 
n m(cr Inn Kl^clion, nnd pd»|Mv 
io parflcipnic in Biiiuniadnn ;tie- 
velupmctil. Frafereiifu .' Will 'be 
Iffven ■ lb siednatoi - win* - prore*;' 
ilungl , I ih i ary . qiielificjllniu. ' 

Salary will 'tie vlillilii. Gradr 1A 
(r2L|l«-H,49(l) plu^ ihreihr.ld pny- 
menls Ol £33y.M;n.H. liifllicr 1 
. scale i -Iim«« been Iprdally owieeii,' 
V< i U par J inpucsM for (urllier 
tleinih jhd:^ BpjvlIvailOn fornix lo 
Aoalsfanl flewUlraf CCvuWkhiiiBiill 
lel.s- 7S/J4|.r 


General Vacancies 


HM Inspectors 
of Schools 

Higher and Farther Education 

Applications are invitbd from men and women, preferably 
aged between 35 and 45. (or appointment as HM 
Inspectors to work mainly in the field ol Higher and Further 
Education, excluding the universities. AH HMis undertake 
general duties as welt as specialist work. Candidates 
should therefore have an interest in Higher and Further 
Educaiion generally and not only in the specialised areas 
listed below. 

Youth and Community Work. In addition to appioprials 
qualifications in youth, community or social work, appli- 
cants should preferably have teaching or other relevant 
experience in schools, Further Education (vocational or 
non-vocational), or the field ol community studies. 

Social Sciences. Applicants should have a good honours 
degree in sociology or the social sciences and have 
appropriate teaching experience in Further or Higher 
Education. Qualifications and/or experience in social, 
community or youth work would be an advantage. 

Health and Home Economics. Applicants should have 
academic qualifications amt experience in one ol Ihe 
following areas: nursing, home economics, preparatory 
courses' In the field of health arid welfare. In addition they 
should have teaching experience in Further or Higher 
Education and be prepared to lake a general interest in 
Ihe educational opportunities available to women and 
girls." 

General Education. Applicants should have academic 
qualifications in the humanities. Ihe social or physical 
sciences or in technology. They should have good and 
varied teaching experience In Further or Higher Education. 
Experience ol leaching general studies and of curriculum 
development would bo an advantage. 

Construction. The work will Involve all aspects oi con- 
struction education at craft, technician and professional 
level. Applicants should have a degree and/or an equiva- 
lent professional qualification in one or more ol the 
following disciplines: architecture, building, civil engineer- 
ing, building services engineering, estate management, 
quantity surveying, town planning. Appropriate leeching 
and professional/Industnal experience is essential. . 

Business Studies. Applicants should have good academic 
and/or professional qualifications in business studies and 
experience ol leaching advanced work in Further or Higher 
Education. A specialism in Law to essential for one ol the 
2 posts available. Relevant non-teaching experience 
would be an advantage lor both posts. 

Starting salary within the range C8.825-C9.415 (higher fn 
London). Higher posts are normally filled by promotion. 

Application forms (lo be relurned by 22nd August) may 
be obtained by writing lo Miss B. C. Taylor, Department 
of Education and Science, Elizabeth House. 39 York Road. 
London SE1 7PH. or by telephoning London 01-928 9222 
axt. 2237 or 2613. Please quote reference 6/7SE. 


NATIONAL YOUTH BUREAU 

on Nhill ol 

CONSULTATIVE GROUP ON YOUTH AND COMMUNITY 
WORK TRAINING 

invllaa application* for 

PROFESSIONAL 

ADVISER 

toi lh« 

CO-ORDINATION AND VALIDATION ON IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING FOR YOUTH AND COMMUNITY SERVICE . 
PERSONNEL; ‘ • 1- ;• .. .... ^ I V 

•A Panel, rgprastnlaliva ol all inter br(b' concei-ntid. la being •’ 

established to carry out tkia task on bohalt of itio Consultative 
Group at Ida Invitation of lha D E.S. II requires- 1 ha aarvifaa ol a 
ProloaaionRl Adviser. Tho parson appal mud will hevn axporlanca In. 
lha educaiion and training or youth and comm unlit and allied workers 
and be able to make a professional judgement on lha whole range . 
of courses willjln Ihe penal a concern. * ' 

Salary within firs! lour points of now H/F.E. Principal 
Lpc tutors scale (E5 I 940-E6,642). 

' Further dalaUa aiid application forma (10 be laturnad by 1 Blit Aiigiiel, 
1S76) Irani : Director, National Youth Bureau, 17-M Albion Streel, 
Leicester. (0533 ?3lii); 


cares 


STATISTICS: 

Lecturer required for week . 18ih-22ncl ..August, 
tp give day-time tuition to small grpup of prbfes^ 
sloriaf students ' working to about A Level 
standard, possibility further part-time employ- 
ment. 

CHART TUTORS 


teachers 

think 

anyway. 


Thalr political attitudes 
could only change 
the future. 

What are the issues 
that aflect their 
decisions and 
Influence the way they 
vote ? 

In a unique survey 
commissioned through 
NOP on behalf of 
The Times Educaiional 
Supplement and 
The Times Higher 
Education Supple- 
ment, teachers’ 
attitudes before and 
after the October 1974 
election are 
investigated : 

how did they expect 
to vote 7 

how did they actually 
vote ? 

where did they stand 
on political issues 
aflectlng education 
policy 7 

how schizophrenic Is 
the teaching 
profession 7 
how does voting 
behaviour reflect the 
strong conservative 
attitudes of teadhers 
Qn educational 
questions 7 

This book, 1 Teachers 
in the British General 
Election of October : 
1974 points the way 
to a greater under- 
standing of voting 
behaviour and Inter- 
relation between 
political and 
professional attitudes’: 
At El .95 per copy It Is 
a must for those who 
really do care whal . , 
teachers think. 

Copies, are obtainable 
through leading book* 
shops or by writing % 
. to the Marketing v 
Manager,: The: Times 
Supplements, P.O 'Box 
No. 7, New Printing 
House Square, 

Gray '8 Inn Road,- 
London WC1X 9EZ • 
Filf in the request . 
below and order 
your copies qow. , 


Name, 


Address.; 


Number ol copies 
I enclose a chsquo/postal 
order for 

PLEASE MAKE CHEQUES 
PAYABLE TO: 

TIMES NEWSPAPERS LTD. 









